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THE MOST EXALTED ORDER OF THE STAR OF INDIA 


^ The King has been graciously pleased to make following promotions 
iti and appointments to the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India : 


TO BE K.C.S.L 

1. Pazhamarneri Sundaram Ayyar Siv<iSwami Ayyar, Esq., c.s.i., c.i.E., 

an. Or inary Member of the (Council of the Governor of Fort 
St. George, Madras. 

2. Sir Frederick William Duke, ic.c.i.K., c.s.i., Indian Civil Servi‘..e 

(retired), a Member of the Council of India. 

3. Edward Albert Gait, Esq., c.s.i., c.i.E., Indian Civil Service, an 

Ordinary Member of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

4. His Highness Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan Bahadur, Chief of Maler Kotla, 

Punjab. 

^ 5. His Highness kaja A mar Parkash Bahadur, Chief of Sirmur (Nahan), 
Punjab. 

**6. Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Fleetwood Pirihey, c.s.i., c.i.E.,Hndian 
Army, Indian IV deal Department, Resident, Hyderabad. 

7. William Henry Clark, Esq., c.s.i., c.m.g., an Ordinary Member of the 

Council of the Governor-General. 

8. Sir William Stevenson Meyer, k.c.i.e., Indian Civil Service, an 

Ordinary Member of the Council of the Governor-General. 


/ TO BE C.S.I. 

1. Alan Butter worth, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Chief Secretary to the 

Government of Madras, and an Additional Member of the Counci 
of the Governor for making Laws and Regulations. 

2. Stephen Meredyth Edwardes, Esq., c.v.o., Indian Civil Service, 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay# 
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, 3*. Nicholas Dodd Beatson- 13 ell, Esq., c.i.e., Indian Civil Service, 2 ^ 

Ordinary Member of the Council of the Governor of Bengal? 

4. Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Hardinge Eliott, Indian Army, Qlor 

missioner of the Irrawaddy Division, Burma. 

5. Major-General Robert Charles Ochiltree Stuart, Royal Artillery^ 

Director-General of Ordnance in India. ' 

6. Herbert John Maynard, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Commissioner of 

the Lahore Division, Punjab, and an Additional Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General for making Laws and Regulations. 

7. Reginald Pemberton Russell, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 

India in the Public Works Department, and an Additional Member 

Of ihe Council of the Governor-General for making Laws and 

Regulations. 

8. James Bennett Brunyate, Esq., c.i.k., Indian Civil Service, Secretary 

to the Government of India in the Finance Department, and an 
Additional Member of the Council of the Governor-General for 
making Laws and Regulations. 

9. Lieutenant-Colonel Armine Brereton Dew, c.i.k., Indian Army, Indian 

Political Department, Political Agent, Kalat, Baluchistan. * 

10. William Malcolm Hailey, Esq., c.i.e., Indian Civil Service, Chief 

Commissioner of Delhi. 

11. Hugh Trowbridge Keeling, Esq., a.m.i.c.e., Chief liingineer and • 
< Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, and a Member of the 

Delhi Imperial Committee. 

12. Alfred Hamilton Grant, Esq., c.i.k., Indian Civil Service, Secretary to 

^^he Government of India, Foreign and Political Department. 


THE MOST EMINENT ORDER OF THE INDIAN 

EMPIRE 

The King has been graciously pleased to make the following promotions 
in and appointments to the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire : 

TO BE G.C.I.K. 

1? Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, k.c.s.i., i.s.o., Indian Civil Service, 
^ Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 

2. Maharaja Sir Rameshwara Singh Bahadur, k.c.i.e., of Darbhanga, nn 
Ordinary Member of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

TO BE K.C.I.E. 

1. Prabhashankar D. Pattani, Esq., c.i.e., Temporary Member of the 

^ Council of the Governor of Bombay, ^ 

2, "‘Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nundy, of Kasirabazar, Zemindar, 

Murshidabad, Bengal, and an Additional Member of the Council 
of the Qgyernor-General for making Laws and Regulations. 
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3. Lieutenant-Colonel John Ramsay, c.i.k., Indian Political Depart-^ 
ment, Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner in 
Baluchistan. 

' 4. William Maxwell, Esq., c.i.E., m.v.o., Indian Civil Service, Director- 
fGcneral of Posts and Telegraphs, and an Additional Member of 
the Council of the Governor-General for making Laws and 
Regulations. 

5. Faridoonji Jam.shedji, Esq., c.s.i., c.i.e.. Assistant Minister, Political 

Department, to the Government of His Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

6. Mokshagundain Visvesvaray.'i, Esq., c.i.K., Dewan of Mysore. 

7. His Highness Maharaja Bir Singh Deo Bahadur, Chief of Samthar, 

} 3 undelkhand, Central India. . 

8. John Stuart Donald, Esq., c.s.i., c.i.e., Indian Political Department, 

Resident in Waziristan, North-West Frontier Province. 

9. Lieutenant-Colonel Percy Molesworlh Sykes, c.m.g., c.i.e., Indian 

Political J )epartmenl, Consul-General, Rashgar. 

• 

TO UK C.I.E. 

r. Cecil Bernard Cotterell, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Private Secretary 

• to His Excellency the Governor of Madras. 

2. Alfred Wyndham Lushington, Ivsq., lm[)crial Forest Service, Con- 

servator of Forests, Nortiicrn Circle, Madras, 

3. Sardar Sahib Suleman Haji Casim Mitha, Merchant and Justice of the 

Peace, Bombay. ^ 

• 4. George Prideaux Millet, Esq., Indian I'orest Service, Senior 

servator of Forests, Bombay Presidency. 

5. Babu Rain Charan Mitra, Vakil of the High Court of Judicature at 

Fort William, Bengal, and Law Officer of Government. 

6. Lieutenant-Colonel Walter Thomas Grice, v.o., head of the firm of 

Messrs. Smith, Stainstreet and Co., Commandant, ist Battalion, 

^ Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, and an Additional Member of the 

, Council of the Governor of Bengal for making Laws and 

• Regulations. 

7. Lieutenant- Colonel Travers Dennys, Indian Army, Inspector-General 

of Police, Punjab. ^ 

8. Selwyn Howe Fremantle, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Collector and « 

Magistrate of Allahabad, United Provinces. 

9. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed, m.a., d.sc., Professor in the Mahommedan 

Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, United Provinces. 

10. Abdul Karim Abdul Shakur, Jamal, Esq., merchant in Rangoon, 

Burma. 

11. Lieutenant-Colonel Cecil Charles Stewart Barry, Indian Medical 

• Service, Medical Superintendent, General Hospital, Rangoon, 

Burma. 

12. John Frederick Gruning, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Magistrate and 

Collector, Shahabad, Bihar, and Qrissa. * 
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' 13. Brigadier-General Benjamin Holloway, Indian Army, Secretary \o the 
Government of India in the Army Department, and an Additignal 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General for’ making Laws 
and Regulations. 

14. Captain Cyril Mosley Wagstaff, Royal Engineers, General Staff CAficer, 

2nd Grade, Army Headquarters, at present on Field Service. 

15. Arthur Robert Anderson, Esq., Member, Railway Board. 

16. Colonel Charles Henry Cowie, Royal Engineers, Agent, North- 

Western State Railway. 

17. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, m.a., Barrister-at-Law, Provincial Service, 

Senior Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, Education 
Department. 

r8. David Petrie, Esq., m.a., Indian Police, Superintendent of Police, 
Punjab. 

19. Godfrey Charles Denham, Esq., Indian Policc, Superintendent of 

Police, Bengal. 

20. Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Windham, Indian Army, Indian Political 

Department, Resident, Western Rajputana Slates. 

21. Herbert George Chick, Esq., Commercial Adviser to the Resident in 

the Persian Gulf, at present on deputation as Supervisor of the 
Ottoman Bank. 

22. ^ Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry Dudley Ryder, n.s.o., Royal 

Engineers, Deputy Superintendent of Survey of India, and* lately in 
charge Turco- Persian Frontier Commission, Survey Detachment. 

23. Geoffrey Fitzhervey de Montmorency, Esq., Indian Civil Service, 
^ Personal Assistant to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 

24. ‘ Raja Partab Singh, Chief of Ali Rajpur, Bhopawar, Central India. 


KNIGHTHOODS 

The King has been graciously pleased to confer the honour of Knight- 
hood upon — 

1. Mr. .Justice William Bock Ayling, Indian Civil Service, a Puisne^ 

Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Fort St. George, Madras. 

2. ^Ruthven Grey Monteath, Esq., senior resident partner, Messrs. 

Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Co., Calcutta, and lately an Additional 
I Member of the Council of the Governor-General for making Laws 
and Regulations. 

3. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, c.i.E., d.l., Pleader, High Court of 

Judicature at Fort William, Bengal. ^ 

4. Mr. Justice John George Woodroffe, Barrister-at-Law, a Puisne Judge 

of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William, Bengal. 

5. Henry Ledgard, Esq., partner in the firm of Cooper, Allen and Co., 

Cawnpore, President of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
and a Member of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor, United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudli, for making Laws and Regulations. 

6. RabindranatfexPagore, Esq., df Bolpur, Bengal. 
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7. Robert Richard Gales, Esq., a.m.i.c.e., f.c.h., Indian Public* Works 

Department, Engineer-in-Chief, Hardinge Bridge, Sara, Bengal. 

8. Haji Muhammad Yusuf, a prominent Musalman gentleman of Bombay. . 

^ IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER 

The King has been graciously pleased to make the following appoint- 
lents to the Imperial Service Order : 

(rt) Office of the Secretary of State for India 

T. Charles Edward James Twisaday, Esq. 

2. Ernest Charles Winchester, Esq. 

(Jy) Civil Services in India 

1. Sir George Edward Knox, Kt., Indian Civil Service, a Puisne Judge 

of the High Court of Judicature, North-Western Provinces. 

2. Rai Chuni Lai Basu Bahadur, m.u., f.c.s., ist Assistant Chemical 

Examiner of Government, Teacher of Physics and Chemistry, 
Campbell Medical School, and Eellow of the Calcutta University. 

3. Harrington George Bulkley, Esq., Assistant Collector of Salt Revenue, 

Thana, Bombay Presidency. 

4. Rai Bahadur Lala Gauri Shankar, Provincial Service, Extra Assistant 

Commissioner in the Punjab. ^ • 

5. Frank Dacomb Bird, Esq., Barrisler-at-Law, v.d., Chief Presidency 

Magistrate, Madras. 

6. Maung Paw Tun, k.s.m.. Provincial Civil Service, Judge, Sub- 

Divisional Courts of Insein and Taikgyi, Burma. • • . 

7. Richard Joshua Keys, Esq., Indian Telegraph Department, Deputy 

Superintendent, Traffic, Simla. 

8. Bomonji Nowroji Khambatta, Esq., Head Clerk, Office of Assistant 

Director of Supplies and Transport, 6th (Poona) Division. 

9. James Henry Taylor, Esq., Provincial Civil Service, Deputy Com- 

missioner of Angul, Bihar and Orissa. 

0. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Karim Khan, Provincial Service, 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, District Judge, Hazara, North-West 
E'rontior Province. 

:i. Rai Sahib Lala Bhag Mai, Personal Indian Assistant to the Agent to 
the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan. # 

IMPERIAL SERVICE MEDAL 

The King has been graciously pleased to make the following awards of 
he Imperial Service Medal : 

1. Punjab Singh, son of Sahel Singh, late Jemadar-Chaprasi to His 
' Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

2. Udda Ram, son of Ram Singh. Brahman, Head Mistri, Bhimgoda 

bandhsy Ganges Canal, Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch, 
United Provinces. 
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3*. Koitash Chunder Kormakar, son of Lakshmi Narayan Kormakar, [at^ 
Head Turner Mistri, General Workshop, Calcutta Mint. 

. 4. Krishnaji, son of Isna Kumbi, late Jemadar-Chaprasi of the Commis- 
sioner’s Office, Nagpur, Central Provinces. 

5. Mangloo, son of Atma Ram, Jemadar, Revenue and Agriculture 
Department. 


KAISAR-I-IIIND GOLD MEDAL 

The King has been graciously pleased to make the following awards 
of the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Services in India” of the First 
Class : 

1. The Lady W'illingdon, wife of the Governor of Bombay. 

2. Lady Carlyle, wife of Sir R. W. Carlyle, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., an Ordinary 

Member of the Council of the Governor-General. 

3. Lady Lukis, wife of Surgeon-General Sir C. P. Lukis, k.c.s.i., Director- 

General, Indian Medical Service. 

4. Reverend Mother St. Lucie, Provincial of the Congregation of Jesus 

and Mary, 'Fhe Convent, Agra, United Provinces. 

5. Edward Belcham Francis, Esq., India Civil Service (retired). 

6. Rai Bahadur Gopal Das, Bhandari, Pleader and Municipal Commis- 

• sioner, Amritsar, Punjab. 

7. Dr. Thomas Franklin Pedley, m.d., v.d., Medical Practitioner, Rangoon, 

Burma, and Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel in the Rangoon Port 
Def^jnee Volunteers. 

8. Liejitenant-Colonel Charles Thornhill Bell, Royal Artillery, Superin- 

tendent, Gun Carriage Factory, Jubbulpore. 

9. Khan Bahadur Nawab Arhab Muhammad Hussain Khan of I^andai 

Yarghajo, Honorary Magistrate, North-West hrontier Province. 

10. Edward Clark Carter, Esq., General Secretary, Young Men’s Christian 

Association, National Council, India and Ceylon. 

11. Sardar Parashram Krishnarav Bivalkar, of Alibag, Kolaba District, 

Bombay. 

12. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 



THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN 
By E. Charles Vivian 

At the present time all cases of medical stores and pro- 
visions that go out to France or to the military hospitals 
in England, from the headquarters of the British Red 
Cross Society for the use of wounded troops, are marked 
with tjie Red Cross and with the Star of the. Order* of 
St. John of Jerusalem. The two societies are co-ordinated, 
and work together for the relief of wounded British,^ Indian, 
* and Colonial troops- — that is, as far as the actual area, of 
war and its immediate vicinity are concerned. But it is 
not generally realized in England that the Order of St. 
John alone has done for India what the British Red Cross 
.^Society, the Order of St. John, and various contributory 
societies, have done for Britain and the men actually in the 
' area of war. 

Further, it is worthy of note that the Order of St. Jqhn 
has not confined its work in India solely tO matters military. 
At the time of the bomb outrage which so nearly robbetl 
India of a Viceroy the first two persons to reach the spot 
with a view to rendering assistance were members of the 
Order of St. John, and were qualified in accordance with 
the rules of the Order to render first aid. So general 
il the work of th'e Order throughout India, however, and 
so thorough is its organization of first-aid work, that this 
incident is not in any degree abnormal. Wherever one 
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piay choose to go throughout the great Dependency, one 
may find members of the Order which works unostenta- 
tiously, yet not less efficiently, with a view to the prevention 
of avoidable suffering. 

Before dealing with the work of the Order in connection 
with the present war, and more especially with the Indian 
troops, it would be well to survey the past history of what 
is, in reality, the root and foundation of all work on behalf 
of the sick and wounded in war. It is a proud claim, and 
one which the Order of St. John can amply support, that 
the members of the Order were the original founders 
of what is to-day known under the heading of Red Cross 
Work. 

The Order dates back to the year 1050, when certain 
Italian merchants in Jerusalem obtained permission from 
the Caliph Billah to erect a hospital in the Holy City, in 
order to minister to the needs of pilgrims. The pilgrims 
adtfertised their benefactors, with the result that a steady 
stream of gifts flowed in for the maintenance of this 
charitable work, and thus the usefulness of the hospital 
was greatly increased. 

The opening of the Crusades, and especially the entry 
into Jerusalem of Godfrey de Bouillon at the head of th( 
first Crusaders, brought about a definite change in th( 
status of the Order, for the gratitude of the Crusaders le< 
them to endow the hospital with territories in various part 
of Europe, and Pope Pascal II., to mark his approva 
of the ministrations of the hospital, gave consent for th 
formation of a definite “Order,” which became knowi 
throughout Europe, and adopted the eight-pointed cross 
symbolical of the eight beatitudes, as its device. Th 
Order was a wealthy community, but its members wer 
sworn to poverty and chastity as well as obedience. Th 
eight-pointed white cross embroidered on their black robf 
gave them general recognition, and until the year nil 
under Peter Gerard, they pursued their mission of charit; 
In that yeajr, however, Gerard died, and his successo 
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Rayjnond du Puy, a man of warlike and ambitious character* 
proposed, and gained the sanction of the Pope, that the 
Order should be converted to a military community. In. 

• rivalry to this new form which the Order had assumed 
arose the even more famed Order of the Knights Templars, 
a body which came Into existence for military purposes 
rather than for the alleviation of suffering. 

The rivalry of the two Orders, and the part that they 
played in the Crusades, are matters of history. With the 
conclusion of the Crusades, in the time of Saladin, the 
remnants of the Order of St. John which escaped from the 
Holy Land found temporary refuge in Cyprus, and there, 
casting about for a permanent asylum, decided to occupy 
the pirate-infested island of Rhodes. In August of the 
year 1310 the flag of the Order was raised above the walls 
of the island citadel, whence the members harried the 

' pirates and corsairs who had long made Rhodes their 
headquarters. . • 

Meanwhile the increase in wealth and numerical strength 
of the Order rendered it necessary that changes in the 

• management should be accomplished. Auvergne,' Aragon 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and Provence were con- 
stituted “ Langues,” and, later, Spain was constituted a 
separate “Langue,” thus making of the whole Order eight 

^.divisions which covered the territories in which its activities 
were displayed. The division was found necessary for the 

• maintenance of proper control. The great accession of 
prosperity and power accentuated the hostility already 
existing between the Knights of St. Johrf and the Knights 
T emplars. The former had a reputation for humanity ,* 
the latter for pride and cruelty ; and thus the sympathies 
of the then Christian world rather inclined to the side of 
the Order of St. John. The actual warfare between the 
two Orders led at one period almost to the extermination 
df the Templars'; and when the Knights of St. John had 
rendered their position secqre, they turned again to 
their charitable work, while such as were left of the 
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Templars resumed the governance of their European 
property. 

The end of the Templars is well known. How they 
came to be regarded as a danger, and how Philip the Fair ' 
of France combined with Pope Clement V. in the exter- 
mination of the Order, are matters of history, and the 

martyrdom of Jacques de Molay, the last Grand Master of 
the Order, forms one of the most touching chapters in the 
story of a troubled time. The record of both King and 
Pope was stained in this business of extirpation ; but the 
Pope, realizing that the wealth of the Templars had been 
originally acquired for religious purposes, compounded with 
his conscience by handing over the greater part of that 
wealth to the Order of St. John rather than allow it to pass 
to secular hands. 

Up to the year 1481 the Order gained in power. Its 
members were regarded as the champions of Christianity, and 
thd’ growing Mussulman power of the East regarded them 
as their principal opponents. Muhammad II. determined to 
annihilate the central authority of the Order by conquering 
Rhodes, ’and the heroic and successful defence of the island 
by the Knights of the Order under Peter d’Aubisson ranks 
as one of the great military achievements of medieval times. 
Forty years of peace followed the termination of the siege, 
and then, in June 1522, a Turkish fleet again appeared^ 
with a view to besieging Rhodes, for Suliman ” the Mag- 
nificent” had determined to accomplish that in which his 
predecessor Muhammad had failed. 

The siege of Suliman lasted until April of 1523, when 
L’lsle Adam, the then head of the Order, capitulated and 
quitted Rhodes, treachery on the part of his subordinates 
being responsible for the success of the siege equally with 
the overwhelming numerical superiority of his enemies. 
There is no greater blot on Christian Europe of the six- 
teenth century than the way in which the defenders df 
Rhodes were left unsupport^.d against Islam. “There has 
been nothihjg so well lost in the world as Rhodes,” was the 
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belated tribute accorded to the Knights of the Order. by 
Charles V. of Spain and Germany. 

Although attempts were made to reconquer the island, 
the Order failed in gaining a footing there, and in 1530 
a headquarters was appointed to the Grand Master in the 
islands of Malta and Gozo, where thirty-five years were 
allowed for the fortification of this new sanctuary before 
the infidel again made attack. Then, in the summer of 
1565, the Knights of Malta made their memorable defence 
against the Turks, a defence which cost the lives of all but 
600 out of a garrison of 9,000. The heroism of the de- 
fenders won the commendation of all Europe at the termina- 
tion of the siege, and material benefits were showered on 
.the Order. So highly did La Valette, the Grand Master, 
rate himself, that he declined the Cardinal’s hat offered him 
as a mark of special favour by the Pope. He considered 
*his position above that of a Cardinal — and this with some 
justice. . ^ • 

Peaceful occupation of the island continued until the 
French Revolution swept away so many landmarks, and, 
‘having assisted Louis XVI. with a gift of 500,000 franqp to 
help him in the flight which ended at Varennes, the Order 
incurred the enmity of the French Directory, In 1792 it 
was enacted that the Order should cease to exist in 
.France, and six years later Malta was declared annexed to 
France. 

The medieval power of the Order had by this time 
departed ; there was no L’Isle Adam as Grand Master, 
and the day after the arrival of the P'rench fleet before tlie 
island, under Bonaparte, the Order capitulated, yielding up* 
the city and forts with scarcely a blow struck in their defence. . 
Then Russia and Britain, as enemies of France, espoused 
the cause of the Order, and Nelson won back the island of 
Malta. It has remained under British rule from his time 
dhward, for the Knights of the Order did not resume their 
occupation when the P'rench had been driven out. The 
beginning of the nineteenth century found the Order being 
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grijdually recognized again by the various European Powers, 
but modern civilization has prevented its ever again at- 
taining to the political significance and power of medieval 
times. ' 

So far as England is concerned, the foundation of the 
Order of St. John dates back to the year i loo, when certain 
members came to this country, and Jourdain de Brisset, a 
Norman Baron, built the magnificent priory of Clerkenwell 
and bestoweci it on the Hospitallers, as they were called. 
In 1 1 66 the sisterhood of Buckland, in Somerset, was 
formed, and in this sisterhood was constituted the only 
body of women of which the history of the Order makes 
mention. It lasted till 1539, by which time the wealth 
acquired by the sisterhood had so far increased as to lead tOt 
allegations of scandalous doings, and to arouse the cupidity 
of the nobles of the period. The deed of surrender, by 
which the sisterhood was broken up, still exists in the Office 
of Records, signed on behalf of the sisterhood by one John 
de Tregonwell. 

There is little in the history of the English branch of the 
Orcjer to call for comment — peaceful growth gives little’ 
scope for recital. But there may be -noted the rebellion 
under Wat Tyler, in which the rebels sacked and burned 
the priory of Clerkenwell, in spite of a gallant defence made 
by the prior and his brethren in residence — peaceful men^ 
these, unable to cope with the mob that assailed them. , 
When ‘the pillage and seven days of burning were over, 
there remained of the magnificent priory nothing but the 
gate, which, as ‘i St. John’s Gate,” still stands, a relic of 
‘medieval times and doings in the present commercial lieart 
of London. 

The destruction of the priory, however, did not involve 
that of the Order, which flourished in England up the time 
of Henry VIII., who in the earlier days of his reign sent 
help to the Knights of the Order on their occupation of 
Malta and Tripoli. Late^ he sought to transfer the 
English Langue from the control of the Pope in order that 
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he himself might become its head, and, this attempt failing; 
the Knights were driven out from England. 

They came back in the time of Mary to enjoy a brief 
prosperity ; for Elizabeth, following the precedent of her 
father, reannexed the properties of the English Langue to 
the Crown. She was content with the property, and left 
the Knights to follow their own devices either in or out of 
the country, as they chose. 

Few elected to stay. Penniless, they went to the 
headquarters of the Order at Malta, and the remnant in 
England, divested of their wealth, had little or no political 
significance. It was not until the annexation of Malta by 
the British that more than a mere friendliness was re- 
established between the Order and England, though in the 
time of Charles II. it is recorded that the White Cross of 
the Order saluted the English flag in the Mediterranean. 
With the fall of Napoleon and the restoration of the 

French monarchy, the French Langue was re-eptablisl!ed, 
and in 1826 the English Langue was revived, articles of 
convention being signed on June 12, 1826. The charter 
of the Order was formally revived, and with new aims, 
different from the political ambitions of the Middle Ages, 
the Order set out on its modern career — a career of 
charity. 

In modern times the chief growths for which the Order 
has been responsible are the Eastern War Sick and 
Wounded Relief Fund, the National Society for* Aid to 
the Sick and Wounded in War (now merged into the 
British Red Cross Society) and the St.. John Ambulance 
Brigade. This last, contrary to general impressions oft 
the subject, was originally formed at Woolwich as an 
auxiliary formation to the Army Hospital Corps, and its 
members were trained with a view to rendering aid to the 
military authorities in case of need. But in the period of 
peace which followed the establishment of the Brigade, it 
was decided to train classes of men throughout the country 
that they might be available for the ordinaryaccidents of 
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■industrial life, and so well has this scheme succeeded that 
there is not an industrial town in England at the present 
time without its corps of stretcher-bearers, fully trained in 
first-aid work, and capable in case of accident of rendering , 
skilled assistance pending the arrival of a surgeon. This 
movement of training men in first aid spread from Britain 
to the Colonies. It was especially well adopted in India, 
where the St, John Ambulance certificate is largely held 
throughout the Dependency, and in India the Order has 
taken full control of the work that in England is divided 
between the Territorial Associations, the British Red Cross 
Society, and the Order of St. John itself. 

Now, in this present war, the Order of St. John has 
undertaken the whole of the collection and transport of 
medical stores and accessories provided by the civilian 
population of India, just as the British Red Cross Society 
has undertaken that work in Britain. Further, the Order 
has supplied over 5,000 ftilly trained orderlies for service 
in home military hospitals, thus setting free for service 
with the Expeditionary Force an equivalent number of 
Regular R.A.M.C. men. Under the rules governing the . 
constitution of the St. John Ambulance Brigade, these 
men had been so trained that they were able to take up 
their duties with no training on the part of the military 
authorities, and they justified a remark of a British General, 
who said, on a parade of the Brigade : “ We could not go 
to war ‘without them.” 

In addition to this, the Naval Auxiliary Sick Berth 
Reserve has been provided with staff by the Brigade, 
Vhich supplied nearly 1,700 trained men for the work; 
500 men of the Brigade have gone as medical orderlies 
with the Naval Expeditionary Force ; 700 men have gone 
direct from the Brigade to the R.A.M.C., in addition to 
those who have enlisted on their own accounts, and another 
500, or thereabouts, have been sent to private and Red 
Cross hospitals in France. The Brockenhurst Indian hos- 
pital was raised and partly staffed by the Order — 600 fully 
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equipped beds — and another 50obed hospital has been 
established by the Order for use in France. 

There is a flavour of other times about the headquarters, 
of the Order at St. John’s Gate in Clerkenwell, where a 
busy staff controls the press of work involved by this 
present war. Thence are sent out ambulance drivers, 
nurses, brigade orderlies, stores and provisions — all that 
the Army asks of this Order of charity. The quaint old 
building, rich in ancient oak and in memories that go back 
to the twelfth century, conscious of the Royal patronage 
under which its workers move — there is a portrait of the 
last Edward of England in the Council Chamber, and 
Queen Mary is head of the English Langue to-day — seems 
out of place within sound of the clanging of tram-bells and 
the rattle of electric trains on the underground railway. 
Here, amid the hurry and hard competition of wholesale 
businesses, stands a little bit of Norman architecture, and 
here too is preserved the spirit of the Italian merchants 
who, .nearly nine hundred years ago, set up in the Holy 
City a hospital, in which they might minister to humanity, 
with no thought of reward beyond the knowledge of a 
good work well done. 


ilimrtfhnt Poblic Martf)?. 



THE BALKAN STATES AND THE FEDERAL 

PRINCIPLE 


By a. ScHoroFF 
De I’Academie des Sciences de Bulgarie 

I 

A Balkan Confederation is the idea which inspires Dr. 
Platon E. Drakoules in his excellent article on “ Peace 
and c Brotherhood among the Balkan Peoples.” Many 
truths are stated and discussed in this article, publisl^ed in 
the February issue of the Asiatic Review, but I wish to 
add ,some important information, and examine Dr. 
Drakoules’ thoughts and reasoning. 

A Balkan Confederation, on condition that the nationalities 
preserve their ethnical frontiers, has for years past been the 
guiding principle of the greater part of the Bulgarian 
educated classes. This question has already in Bulgaria v 
a history of its own. In 1867 a Congress of thirty-five 
notable Bulgarians, representing various districts in 
Bulgaria, Thrace, and Macedonia, met in Bucharest, After 
long discussion the Congress on April 5 the same year 
drew up a protocol in which the decision was taken that 
the Bulgarian nation gave its support to a South Slav 
Confederation, provided the independence and ethnical 
frontiers of the Serbian and Bulgarian nations were secured. 
This protocol, signed by all the representatives, was 
conveyed by a special deputation to Belgrade, whefe 
|*rince Michail and Minister Garashanin approved in full 
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both the ideas and the protocol. A letter dated May 22* 
1867, approving the protocol, is still preserved in Bulgaria.* 

The same principle has been set forth in the activity of. 
the present Bulgarian political parties, four of which — the 
Agricultural, the Narrow and the Broad Socialist, and the 
Radical — proclaim as their fundamental principle a peaceful 
understanding among the Balkan nations and the realization 
of a Confederation binding them together. The other four 
parties — the Nationalists, the Progressives, the Democrats, 
and the various fractions of the Liberal party — ^find it 
untimely and impossible to put into operation the principle 
of confederation ; but to judge from their political declara- 
tion, all alike are well inclined towards preparing for its 
formation. 

This unifying principle of the Bulgarian political parties 
has been expressed on various occasions, and, in fact, in 
the relations between Bulgaria and Serbia, as well as 
between Bulgaria and Greece, For instance, .in 1964, 
when the Liberal Cabinets of General Petroff — Petkoff — 
Ghenadieff concluded a secret political and public Customs 
, Union between Serbia and Bulgaria, these were initial 
steps towards a confederative organization among the 
Balkan nations. In 1909-1910, when the Democratic 
Cabinet, with Malinoff, was in power, a rapprocJument was 
brought about between Athens and Sofia, between the 
Lcumenical Patriarchate and the Bulgarian Exarchate, 
iwhich produced a clearer atmosphere among the various 
nationalities of European Turkey, and prepared the favouf- 
able basis for the Greco- Bulgarian treatyrof 1912. This 
treaty, together with the Serbo- Bulgarian Treaty of the 
'•ame year, which resulted in the Balkan War, were in 
bject and contents a natural and logical outcome of the 
olitical and economic understanding of 1904 and IQ09. 
'he initiative in this beneficial political understanding 
elpnged chiefly to Bulgaria. I said, and I repeat, that 
lis idea of a Confederation is [popular in Bulgaria, and is 

* The Bulgarian Academy’s publication.*?. 1 000. vnl. Ixi. 
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barefully cultivated among the Bulgarian educated classes, 
in the activity of the Bulgarian political parties. Books, 
long articles, and serious researches on this question have 
been published in Bulgarian.* But all declare that the 
realization of this confederation can be only in national 
political unity, in free, complete, independent development 
for each of the Balkan nations. No Balkan nation should 
have under its political and economic rule compact masses 
belonging to another Balkan nationality. 

M. Drakoules adopts the principle of confederation, but 
he is silent on this first condition of its realization. This 
condition is a just division of land conquered in the war, 
a division on the basis of the principle of nationalities. 
M. Drakoules protests against the Chauvinism of Balkan 
nations, which has been the main cause of their misunder- 
standings, but avoids the fact that in the territories taken 
in the Balkan War by Greece, Serbia, and Roumania, 
thbre are. pure Bulgarian populations. These populations 
can never be content with their lot as long as they' remain 
separated from their brothers in blood and language, with 
whom they have been closely united by centuries of history, 
interest, joys, and sufferings. Let Greece obtain Epirus, 
the .^gean Islands, and that part of Asia Minor inhabited 
by Greeks, if at the same time in the interest of equal 
justice the lands occupied by Bulgarian populations in New 
Greece are united to the Bulgarian nation. 

M. ‘Drakoules says that the Greek compact masses, 
vjrherever they are to be met with, desire unity in their own 
independence. This independence, he adds justly, can 
exist only on the condition that the other nations of the 
Balkans should exist on similar bases. The progress of 
a nation is more important than that of an individual, and 
the progress of several nations on a continent is more 

* “Towards the Balkan Confederation,” t9i3, by Hr. Kabakchiefi; 
Monography — “The Idea of a Balkan Confederation after the lyar,’’ 
“Svobodno Mneni^,” 1915, Nos. 12, 13, 14, by P. Stoinoff; “Svobodno 
Mneni^,” iyi4, No. 13, by D. MisheflFj “Radical,” 1914, by T. Vlaicoff; 
“Narod,” Union with Serbia, January, 1915, by J. Sakisoff. 
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important than that of one nafion. In saying that hf. 
Drakoules denies the Bismarckian principle that only in 
military fJower, despotism, and the oppression of alien' 
neighbours can nations become greater, stronger, and 
progressive. The Balkan nations and States may preserve 
themselves from invasions only by forgetting their mutual 
wrongs and persecutions, in patiently discovering a means 
to bear with each other, and in agreeing to decide all the 
differences among themselves by arbitration. Thus only 
will the future preservation, happiness, and enduring peace 
of the Balkan nationalities be attained. Only in this way 
can the now frequent causes of misunderstanding between 
the Great Powers be avoided. Greeks, Serbian.s, Rou- 
manians, and Bulgarians alike should receive satisfaction 
in their national aspirations. This is demanded not only for 
the sake of justice and peace, but also in the development 
of economic life. It is clear and comprehensible that when 
you grant a nation a habitation, you cannot exclude ^he 
principal members of the family from it and lock the door 
of the habitation against them. Provinces should not be 
. deprived of their sea-port, the front door of their economic 
existence. The Bucharest peace in giving the port of 
Kavala to Greece has deprived the provinces of Nevro- 
kop, Melnik, Petrich, and Djoumaya of the possibility of a 
normal economic existence. 

Serious fears exist in many circles that at the settlement 
• of the general European War the Entente will fail to put 
in force its plan based on the principle of nationalities. 
Should it' so fail, it will mean a complete defeat of the 
Allies and a triumph for the interests of the Central Powers. 
The volcano will not be extinct, and will cast up as before 
the most serious motives for conflicts among the European 
States. German and Austrian influence will increase in 
the Balkans, and the differences cleverly incited by these 
States will become more acute, and will be a constant 
menace to peace. Self-destruction will continue, and ten 
years will not pass before a war between Greece and 
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Bulgaria, or Bulgaria and Serbia, will be unavoidable. It is 
more than probable that the States of the Central Powers 
will employ all means and efforts to realize, at the close of 
the general European War, the very principle of nation- 
alities proclaimed by the Entente. Neither, on the other 
hand, is there a doubt that some Governments and circles 
of the Balkan States, in their great Chauvinism, greed, 
shortsightedness, and inability to understand their own 
interests, will contribute by one means or another to the 
failure of the principle of nationalities. This will be the 
greatest misfortune. It should not be forgotten that as 
the present general European War was the outcome of 
ignoring the principle of nationalities in the Balkans, so 
will future wars be the outcome of ignoring the Same prin- 
ciple. This is why, at the close of the present war, the 
peace of Europe and the true interests of the Balkan States 
alike demand that means be discovered for the enforcement 
of® the principle of nationalities. I say enforcement, 
because, in view of the endeavours of the Central Powers, 
I do not believe that the principle will be willingly adopted 
by ,the Balkan States themselves. 

II 

M. Drakoules gives us to understand in his article that 
the bases and condition for tolerance, mutual understanding 
and confederation in political organization should be culti- 
vated in the schools, and by political education, but all this 
wjthout depriving Greece of the Bulgarian lands which she 
received by the ^Bucharest Treaty, and with the further 
'augmentation of the iEgean Islands, Epirus, and those 
parts of Asia Minor inhabited by Greeks. But this con- 
tradicts the main principle, and defeats the main object 
proclaimed by M. Drakoules. 

M. Drakoules further gives us to understand, and the 
Athens Press constantly affirms it, that the newly-acquin^d 
provinces of South Macedonia, under discussion, as also 
the Adriartople Vilayet (Thrace) do not belong to Bulgaria 
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because the majority of the inhabitants are Greeks. • This 
affirmation does not harmonize with the truth ; it disagrees 
with the statistics of Hilmi Pasha, former Governor-General 
of Macedonia, published by Rene Penon. Nor does this 
affirmation agree with the ethnographical information of 
the Greek Government itself, in the person of M. Venezelos, 
who, on the eve of the Balkan War, as also in the first half 
of the year 1913, during the negotiations with the Bulgarian 
Government for the division of the conquered lands in 
South Macedonia, formally proposed “a line granting to 
Greece the parts inhabited by Greeks west of Kavala 
passing south of Koukoush. ...” In this proposition 
M. Venezelos, understanding that the Greeks were 
sparsedly met with in these regions, and that Central 
and South Macedonia, and in particular the districts of 
Stroumitza, Melnik, Djoumaya, Nevrokop, and Razlog, 
could not normally progress without their natural sea-port 
Kavala, conceded to Bulgaria besides Kavala also Draflaa, 
Demir-Hissar, etc., adopting as bases for negotiations the 
understanding : (i) The nationalist principle, and the 
exchange of Greeks against an equal number of Bulgarians; 
(2) the principle of a certain balance of power in the 
Balkans ; (3) the principle of natural frontiers ; and 
(4) for the satisfaction of Europe the principle of the 
neutralization of Constantinople and the Straits. 

The point upon which the Greek Government has ever 
been unyielding is the town of Salonica with the Chalkis 
peninsula. The Christian population of the peninsula, is 
entirely Greek, the population of Salonica,is in the majority 
Jewish, and in sequence Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian. Th^ 
population of the northern half of the Caza is Bulgarian, 
while that of the southern is Greek. The Greek and 
Bulgarian documents regarding the Balkan War, and the 
negotiations, are yet to be published, but the conciliating 
and conceding disposition in this direction of M. Venezelos 
is supported also by the Russian Orange Paper, and the 
Austrian Red Paper on the same war. Furthermore, the 
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recent revelations of M. Venezelos, made in his letter to 
the Gounaris Ministry, reassert the opinion and the guiding 
principle of M. Venezelos and his Government upon this 
question. These declarations of M. Venezelos refute both 
the assertions and declarations of M. Drakoules, the Athens 
professors, and the. Greek Press as regards the ethno- 
graphical, political, and economic signification of South 
Macedonia in relation to Macedonian lands granted to 
Greece by the Bucharest peace. 

I give here a few statistics concerning some Cazas in 
South Macedonia and Thrace which are of interest to us 
in the present case. The statistics in appro.ximate figures 
agree with the Turkish Sal names (Almanach), as also 
with those of Hilmi Pasha, published by Rene Penon, with 
this difference only, that Hilmi Pasha has included the 
Bulgarian Patriarchists with the Greeks. Besides, these 
statistics are for a period preceding the Balkan War, sub- 
seq\ient to which the greater part of the Turkish population 
emigrated. Many Bulgarians and Greeks also emigrated. 
A part returned after the war, and others are waiting with 
impatien'ce for an opportunity to go back to their ancestral 
homes. 

The Cazas of South Macedonia, which the Greek Govern- 
ment offered to concede to Bulgaria before the Bucharest 
peace, for the sake of preserving the Balkan accord, and ii? 
the name of undisputed economic, geographical and strate- 
gical conditions, are the following : Sara-Shaban, Kavala, 
Drama, Pravishta, Seres, Zichna, Demir-Hissar, and 
Koukoush. Of tihese same Cazas M. Venezelos speaks 
ih the letter above mentioned to the Greek Government. 

The Caza of Sara-Shaban is inhabited entirely by Turks, 
to the number of 15,000 souls. In this Caza there is not 
one Christian village ; here and there some hundred or 
two hundred Bulgarians, and as many Greeks may be 
met with as labourers. " 

The Caza of Kavala is, also Turkish; its population 
numbers u^ to 30,000. There are some 3,500 Muham- 
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madan Bulgarians (Pomaks) in the villages, and .about 

4.000 Greeks, and 500 Jews in the town. 

The Caza of Drama has a population of 50,140, 10.000 • 
of which are Orthodox Bulgarians, 10,000 Muhammadan 
Bulgarians (Pomaks), 25,000 Turks, 4,000 Greeks, 1,000 
Vlachs, and 140 Jews. Of the Orthodox Bulgarians, 

3.000 are Patriarchists. The Greek statistics absorb both 
the Bulgarian Patriarchists and the Vlachs in the number 
for the Greeks. 

In the Caza of Pravishta, reserved as Greek by M. 
Venezelos, there are some 500 Muhammadan Bulgarians 
(Pomaks) ; there are no Bulgarians. The Turks number 
10,000, and the Greeks about 7,000. 

In the Caza of Seres the population is 99,560, 38,060 of 
which are Bulgarians (20,000 of these are Patriarchists 
and 60 Uniates), 27,000 are Greeks, 2,000 Vlachs, and 
2,500 Jews : the last live in the town. Here also the Greek 
statistics place the Vlachs and the Bulgarian Patriarchists 
under the heading of Greeks. The Christian population 
of the towm itself is Greek, with a small admixture of 
Bulgarians and Vlachs. • 

In the Caza of Zichna the population is 40,000, 15.000 
of whom are Bulgarians (10,000 of these are Patriarchists), 

7.000 are Turks, 17,000 Greeks, and 1,000 Vlachs. A 
great part of the Caza falls in the Greek territory, reserved 
by M. Venezelos, to the west of Kavala. 

In the Caza of Demir-Hissar the population irf 50,250, 

33.000 of which are Bulgarians (of these 7,000 are 
Patriarchists. and 1,000 Muhammadan Bulgarians), 15,000 
are Turks, 250 Greeks, and 2,000 Vlachs. The numbefr 
of the Greeks is increased by the addition of that of the 
Vlachs. 

In the Caza of Koukoush the population is 23,000 (of 
these 400 are Patriarchists, 2,000 Uniates, and 100 Protes- 
tants); 20,000 are Turks. There are no Greeks in this Caza. 

Thus the question in dispute concerns a population of 
323,800 inhabitants, spread over some 5,000 -square kilo- 
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metres, of whom (including the Muhammadan Bulgarians) 
133,210 are Bulgarian, 122,500 are Turks, 58,950 are 
Greeks, 6,000 are Vlachs, and 3,140 Jews. I do not 
include the Bulgarian Patriarchists in the number of the 
Greeks, as do the Athens professors and Greek papers, 
because these speak only the Bulgarian language, and are 
inspired solely by Bulgarian feelings. The Patriarchist 
Bulgarian population of Macedonia, as also the Uniates 
and Protestants, have taken an active part in all the 
movements, struggles, and insurrections against the Turkish 
regime. They were imprisoned, exiled, and executed 
equally with the Bulgarian Exarchists. A great part of 
the Patriarchists immigrated into Bulgaria after the war 
between the allies, and are awaiting more favourable times 
to return to the parental hearth. Would it be just for me, 
for example, to treat the Bulgarian Protestants as Americans, 
and the Bulgarian Uniates as French or Italian, because 
the pastors of the first are from America, and the priesthood 
of the second is from France and Italy, and because they 
both enjoy the protection of the Protestant and Catholic 
States? . The spiritual heads of both Protestants and 
Uniates are at present in Salonica officially recognized by 
the Greek civil authorities. 

The geographic and economic side of the question is not 
less important than the political. I have stated that whole 
districts, with numerous population to the north, adjudged 
by the treaty of Bucharest to Bulgaria, remain without an 
exit, their legitimate sea-coast on the /Egean Sea being 
under Greek control. 

» This is a matter of life and death for these people, and 
they will strive for conditions permitting a normal existence 
and economic development. Mutual annoyance and armed 
conflict will continue, and under such conditions peace in 
the Balkans is unthinkable. What would happen with the 
• population of north of Marseilles if that city, together with 
all the French Mediterranean sea-board, were to be turned 
over to another State unfriendly to France ? 
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As to the population of the Adrianople Vilayet (Thrace),' 
according to the statistics before the Balkan War, it is 
accounted for as follows : The majority of the population 
in this Vilayet is Muhammadan ; it numbers 413,500 — i.e.., 
53 per cent, (here are included the districts of Gumuldjina 
and Dedeagatch, which the Bucharest peace gave to 
Bulgaria), the Bulgarians amount in the same Vilayet to 
170,000, or 22 per cent., the Greeks to 155,300, i.e., 
20 per cent. When, before the war between the allies, the 
question was under discussion between the Bulgarian and 
Greek Governments, the latter presented the number of 
the Greeks as high as 248,900, having included in this 
number the Bulgarian Patriarchists and the Vlachs, also 
the Orthodox Gagaouse and Surgoutch. These last 
’numbers have been adopted by all Greek statisticians, as 
well as by the Greek professors, and yet it is insisted that 
the majority of the Thracian population is Greek. Even 
if we accepted these figures, although they are neither 
correct’ nor just, the remaining part of the population forms 
the majority. Moreover, the Greek minority in Thrace is 
not in compact masses ; it is scattered in groups, espegally 
in the southern and eastern parts of the Vilayet. 

But even geographically the annexation of this province 
to Greece is inadmissible, A fairly compact Greek popula- 
tion there was, before the Balkan War, in the more 
southern part of Thrace, south of the line Enos-Midia. 
But after the Bucharest peace, and the re-occupation of the 
Adrianople Vilayet by Turkey, the greater part of the 
Greek population was expelled from these parts, and only 
a limited number of Greeks have remained this side of the» 
line Enos-Midia, in the towns of Adrianople and Lozengrad. 
Until the Balkan War the Bulgarians and the Turks com- 
prised three-fourths of the entire population of the Vilayet, 
the Greeks one-fourth. Furthermore, an impartial inquirer 
wjjl find that the Bulgarian Patriarchists, Bulgarian Muham- 
madans, the Turks, the Vlachs, and Jews of South 
Macedonia prefer to be under^Bulearian rule rather than 
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Tinder. Greek. All these people know well Bulgarian 
toleration, and are influenced by freer economic life. That 
this is so is supported by the recent fact that many of these 
Bulgarian Patriarchists, Turks, and Vlachs have fled to 
Bulgaria to wait for a favourable time to return to the old 
homes. 

Ill 

Not only, therefore, do the political, ethnical, geo- 
graphical, and economic necessities demand the cession to 
Bulgaria of these disputed districts in Southern Macedonia, 
but also in the interests of normal existence and develop- 
ment of the population of East and Central Macedonia, 
and in the interests of peace and of a common under- 
standing for the attainment of a confederative organization 
in the Balkans. History itself supports us, and categorically 
refutes all Greek and Serbian authors, who, by every 
possible means, attempt in vain to distort the truth and 
prcfve that the Bulgarians possess no ethnical and cultural 
rights in Macedonia. Truth and justice are necessary 
everywhere ; they are especially necessary in modern 
politics, -and in the lives of the present States and nations. 
When these are absent, there follows repudiation of re- 
sponsibility and unrest ; then war as an unavoidable conse- 
quence. It is not in the interest of debate to conceal what 
is evident and to deny what has been proved dozens qf 
times by disinterested men of high reputation and of 
different nations, amongst them Greeks and Serbians. 

The Macedonians, the Greek and Serbian professors 
and writers say, fire not Bulgarians : they commenced to 
Call themselves Bulgarians only after the creation of the 
Exarchate. This assertion is groundless. Against it 
there are many refutations of old and recent times, pub- 
lished by many and various writers. I scarcely know how 
and where to commence to quote them. I will limit 
myself to a few facts and authors well known in the learned 
European world. I do not refer you to the ancient 
Byzantine chroniclers, but will commence with the Byzantine 
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Emperor, Basil II., the Bulgarian-killer, who reignecf 
during the tenth century, and who conquered the Western 
Bulgarian kingdom — namely, Macedonia. This Emperor 
has left three imperial decrees to the Bulgarian Archepiscops 
of Ochrida ; these decrees can be seen and read in the 
Greek publication of Ralli and Path, printed in Athens in 
1855^ under the title ^vmayfia riov deicov koX lepatv Kav6v<ov. 
There the Macedonian population is mentioned in several 
places as Bulgarian, and spiritually subjected to the Ochrida 
Bulgarian Archepiscopy. Is it possible to doubt the 
evidence of a Byzantine Emperor and his chancellory 
regarding a country just conquered by him } 

In the same publication of Ralli and Path are given, in 
.translation, the old titles of the Greek Metropolitans of 
Macedonia. The title upon which the Metropolitan of 
Kostoria prided himself, when officiating in the church, 
was 6 Kaerropio^ vvepTLpo'i Kal €iap)(o<s iracn^? 7 raXata 5 
BovXyapi'as, “ The most Honourable Metropolitan hnd 
Exarch of Kostoria and all Ancient Bulgaria,” while the 
Bishop of Strouma prided himself with the following title : 
“ The Most Honourable Metropolitan of Stroilma».and 
Jevernopol, Exarch of Bulgarian Macedonia." Can there 
be any doubt regarding these titles of Metropolitans ordered 
and sanctioned by the Patriarchate of Constantinople itself? 
There are scores of such testimonies in history ; here, how- 
ever, I will limit myself to these two : Vuca Karadjitch, 
one of the modern learned men of Serbia, entitled the 
Father of the Serbian language, published a book in 18^2, 
entitled : “ Supplement to the St. Peter^urg Comparative 
Dictionary,” in which, for the first time in modern times, iS 
mentioned the existence of the Bulgarian language, for- 
gotten until then. He writes also that the population of 
Macedonia speaks this Bulgarian language. 

The Serbian historian Ivan Raitch, in his “ History of 
the Serbian People,” written in 1794, gives us clearly to 
understand that the Serbian^lands stretch as far as the 
Shar Mountain, and that Macedonia and its population are 
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Bulgarian. For this we have also the testimony of the 
Serbian Patriarch Arseni Tchernovitch, and his Deacon 
Velko Popovitch, who travelled in Scopie and district in 
1690."' Is it necessary for me to mention also, for the same 
purpose, the authoritative names of Professor Yanitch of 
the Vienna University, “History of the Slav Philology,” f 
that of the Serbian archaeologist St. Verkovitch, “ National 
Songs of the Macedonian Bulgarians,” published by the 
Serbian Government, in Belgrade, in i860, and his other 
book “ Description of the Life of the Macedonian Bul- 
garian,” published in Moscow in 1S68 ? Many are the 
testimonies from Serbian sources which prove that the 
Macedonian population has been and is Bulgarian. 

There are only a few modern Serbian professors and 
writers who affirm the contrary. They are inspired by 
extreme Chauvinism and greed for territory. 

Can there be more indisputable proofs that the nationality, 
the*culture, and the aspirations of the Macedonian popu- 
lation are Bulgarian than in the many revolutionary move- 
ments, and even insurrections, within the last quarter of a 
centi’ry. • But if such proofs are required, witness the 
expulsion from Macedonia by the Serbian and Greek 
authorities of all the Bulgarian Macedonian priesthood 
and teachers, and the closing of all Bulgarian churches, 
monasteries, schools, hospitals, and other benevolent insti- 
tutions, and the enforced emigration of the common Mace- 
donian population ! Can any one point out to me a Greek 
or Serbian insurrection, in modern times, in Macedonia, or 
a modern emigratjion of Greeks or Serbians from Mace- 
donia ? 

There have been many learned European travellers of 
all nations who have left us unquestionable testimony 
regarding the nationality, the life and condition of the 
Macedonians. Practically all these scientific and impartial 
travellers, who have visited Macedonia, declare the country 

♦ Dauitchin, Magazine of the Souih Slavic Academy, “Antiquities,” i. 4. 

t Page 345! 
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to be Bulgarian. A few of these travellers are : G. M/ 
Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, “The Turks, the Greeks, and 
the Slavons,” London, 1867; Ami Boue, “La Turquie 
d’Europe,” Paris, 1840; and his “ Ethnographische Karte 
des Osmanischen Reichs europaeischen Theiles und von 
Griechenland, Berghaus, Phys. Atlas VIII.,” Taf. 19, 1847; 
Pouqueville, “Voyages en Grece,” Paris, 1826; E. E. 
Cousinery, “Voyages dans la Maci^doine,” 1831 ; G. Lejean, 
“ Carte ethnographique de I’Europe et des Etats vassaux 
autonomes, Erganzungsheft, No. 4 zu Petermans Mittei- 
lungen, Gotha Justus Pertens,” 1861 ; Louis Leger, “La 
Bulgarie,” 1885; “ Les Rapsodies Jougoslaves,” Paris, 
1877 ; “ Grecs, Serbes et Bulgares,” Paris, 1896, etc., etc. 
The Germans : Griesebach, “ Reise durch Rumelien und 
nach Brussa,” Gottingen, 1841 ; Hahn, “ Reise von Belgrad 
nach Salonik.” Denkschriften D. K. A. d. w. ; Philis 
Natura, XI. Bd. w. 1861; Kiepert, “Ethnographische 
Uebersicht des europaeischen Orient,” Berlin, i8f6; 
Veigarid, “Die Aromanen,” Leipzig, 1894. The Cechs ; 
Niderle, “ La Race Slave,” “ La Question Macedonienne,” 
Prague, 1901 ; Iretchek, “ History of Bulgaria.” ^The 
Russians : Professor Victor Gregorovitch, who visited 
Macedonia in 1844, published his book entitled “ Descrip- 
tion of Travels in European Turkey” (2nd edition), 
Moscow, 1877; P. N. Milyukoff, “ Serbo- Bulgarian 
Relations or the Macedonian Question ” ; the journal 
“ Rousko6 Bogatsvo” (Russian Treasury), Petersburg, 
1900, p. 255; Profe.ssor LavrofF “Survey of the Sounds 
and the Formal Particulars of the Bulgarian Language,” 
Moscow, 1893 ; Hilferding, “ Old Seroia and Albania, i’ 
1856 ; Kondakow, of the Academy, “ Macedonia, Archaeo- 
logical Excursion,” Petersburg, 1909 ; Professor N. S. 
Derjavin, “ Bulgaro-Scrbian Mutual Relations, and the 
Macedonian Question,” Petersburg, 1914. 

• As the reader, has observed, the greater number of the 
above-mentioned learned authors travelled, studied, and 
wrote on Macedonia before tKe existence of the. Exarchate, 
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'and before the wakening of the Bulgarian people. I have 
already said the Exarchate was instituted in 1870.* 

IV 

Finally, the Constantinople Conference of 1877, signed 
by the representatives of all the Great Powers ; the San 
Stefano Treaty ; the Berlin Treaty ; the Murschteg 
Reforms ; those of Revel, and lastly, the Serbo- Bulgarian 
Treaty of 1912, concluded under the auspices and protection 
of Russia, and, of course, under that of the Triple Entente, 
undisputably fix the ethnical character, the international 
position, and the political and economic interests of Mace- 
donia, as Bulgarian. These acts declare the political 
destiny of Macedonia. Anything foreign to these acts 
is artificial and injurious to Balkan peace. It can be useful 
only to Teutonism, which is directly against the interests 
of the desired Balkan league and future confederation. 

There is not in history a more favourable opportunity 
than the present European War for consolidating the compact 
masses of the Greek population living on the European and 
Asiatic .sea-boards of the Near East. But at the same 

.c 

time a similar national entity mujst be accorded to the 
Bulgarian people. 

* I may further add that the reputed Turkish chroniclers and travellers, 
Hadji Kalfa and Evlia Tchelebi, who wrote in the eighteenth century, 
have also left us testimony regarding the nationality of the Macedonian 
population. Their writings, printed in Constantinople, utilized at the time 
by Hamer and other Europeans, show clearly that the Christian population 
of Macedonia is Bulgarian. 
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BRASYER OF BRASYER'S SIKHS 

By Colonel Sir Edward T. Thackeray, v.c., k.c.b. 

At the present time during the great war with Germany, 
when the new and excellent system has been introduced of 
promoting large numbers of warrant and non-commissioned 
"officers from the ranks, it is interesting to recall the important 
services rendered to the State by a very gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer — the late Colonel Jeremiah Brasyer, c.b., 
of the Ferozeshah Regiment of Sikhs, who from the position 
of sergeant-major of the 26th Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry rose to the command of his regiment, and held 
the fortress of Allahabad at the most critical time of the 
Indian Mutiny. 

Jeremiah Brasyer was brought up as a gardener in Kent, 
and enlisted in the Bengal Artillery in 1833. 

Under the old system that obtained in the H.E.I. Com- 
pany’s service one or two European non-commissioned 
officers, holding the position of sergeant-major or quarter- 
master-sergeant, were attached to each regiment of native 
infantry, and in September, 1837, we find Brasyer serving 
as sergeant-major of the 26th Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry. 

In 1842, with his regiment, he served in the expedition 
under the command of Major-General Sir George Pollock 
— afterwards Field Marshal — which proceeded to relieve Sale 
sy; Jellalabad, forced the Khyber with his army of retribu- 
tion, and relieved Sale on April i6. When ordered by 
Lord Ellenborough to withdfSw from Afghanistan, General 
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'•PoWock remonstrated, and was allowed to advance at his 
own discretion, and, with Nott, to retire to India “by way 
, of Kabul.” Brasyer was present at the actions of Mamu 
' Khel, Jagdalak, and Tezin, with the Artillery ; and in the 
Sikh Campaign at Mudki, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon with 
the 26th Native Infantry. 

In recognition of his services during these campaigns 
Brasyer was promoted to be Ensign in 1846, and was 
afterwards appointed to be interpreter to the Ferozeshah 
regiment of Sikhs, which he afterwards commanded, and 
which was subsequently for some time known as Brasyer’s 
Sikhs. 

When the Indian Mutiny broke out the storm broke at 
Allahabad with overwhelming force. Hindus and Mussul- 
mans rose against us. The roving bands of sepoys and 
sowars and escaped gaol-birds who were flooding the sur- 
rounding districts wholly disorganized our police, and what 
was said to be a Muhammadan conspiracy was hatched in 
the very heart of the city. 

It was fortunate that the bulk of our people were shut 
up in the fort, where no external perils could assail them. 
But there was danger within the- walls. A company of 
the Sixth formed part of the garrison, and the temper 
of the Sikhs at that time was doubtful. The story of the 
outbreak of the Mutiny at Allahabad is related in Kaye’s 
“ History of the Sepoy War.” When the noise of firing in 
the city was first heard it was believed that the mutineers 
from Benares had arrived, and that the sepoys of Allahabad 
were having a warm reception. But at a later hour the 
truth broke in upon them, and all doubt was removed by 
the appearance of the Commandant, Simpson, smeared with 
the blood of his wounded charger. 

His first care was to order the sepoys of the Sixth to be 
disarmed. This duty was , entrusted to a detachment of the 
Sikh corps, under Lieutenant Brasyer — an officer who had 
won for himself a commission by his gallantry in the great 
battles of the Punjab, and wlio now proved his mastery 
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over his men by forcing them to do a distasteful service. 
Then ’came the news that the Benares sepoys of the 
regular army had been mown down by the white 
troops. It was therefore fearfully probable that the 
otfended nationality of the Sikhs at Allahabad would rise 
against their Christian masters, partly in revenge, and 
partly in fear. Happily, the treasure was outside the fort. 
Had the design of bringing it within the walls not been 
abandoned the love of loot and the thirst for blood would 
have prevailed together, and Allahabad might have been 
lost. 

It was, in truth, a most critical moment. Had the men 
of the Sixth Regiment and the Sikhs then in the fort made 
common cause with each other, the small Christian garrison 
could have made but feeble resistance against such odds. 
The sepoys who were posted, for purposes of defence, at 
the main gate had on the first sound of firing in canton- 
ments been ordered to load their pieces, so they w*ere 
ready For immediate action. The Sikhs were drawn up 
fronting the main gate, and before them were the guns, 
manned by the invalid artillery-men from Chunar, ifi whom 
the energy of previous days was revived by this unexpected 
demand upon them. And at a little distance, in overawing 
position, were posted little knots of European Volunteers, 
armed and loaded, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
fire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers. 

The sepoys, charged to the brim with sedition, would 
fain have resisted the orders of the white men, but these 
arrangements thoroughly overawed thenj. They sullenly 
piled arms at the word of command, and were expelletf 
from the fort to join their comrades in rebellion. 

The first danger was now surmounted. Those who 
knew best what was passing in the minds of the native 
soldiery of all races clearly saw the magnitude of the crisis. 

Jt is impossible to over-estimate the disastrous conse- 
quences that would have ensued from the seizure and 
occupation by the enemy of tlie fortress of Allah&bad, with 
vqL.* VII. 


c 
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all its- large munitions of war. One officer, however, was 
prepared at any risk to prevent this catastrophe by pre- 
cipitating another. Stimulated, perhaps, by the noble 
example set by Willoughby at Delhi, Russell, of the 
Artillery, laid trains of gunpowder from the magazines to 
a point at which he stood during the disarming of the 
Sikhs near the loaded guns, and if mutiny had been suc- 
cessful, he would have fired the trains and blown the 
magazines with all the surrounding buildings into the air. 
The expulsion of the Hindustani sepoys, effected by 
Brasyer’s cool courage and admirable management, averted 
for the moment this great calamity, and all that was left 
undone was afterwards set right by the help of the rational 
character of the Sikhs. 

Brigadier-General Neill had arrived at Allahabad on 
June 11 . The news that Neill was coming did more than 
anything to establish confidence in the garrison. The old 
spiHt of self-reliance had never failed, and it was felt that 
a handful of European soldiers under a commander with 
a clear head and a stout heart might hold Allahabad against 
the.'whole world of mutiny and rebellion. As he entered 
the gates of the fort the sentry exclaimed : “ Thank God, 
sir, you’ll save us yet !” 

On the morning after his arrival he opened fire from the 
fort guns on the village of Darah-gunge, which was held 
by a large body of insurgent rabble, and then sent forward to 
the attack detachments of Fusiliers and Sikhs, who cleared 
the village, burnt it, and regained position of the bridge, 
which Neill afterwards repaired. Neill’s Journal relates: 

‘fune lo. — The tone and bearing of the native officials 
bad ; evidently ' good deal of plundering ; villages burning 
in all directions ; the country almost deserted ; plundered 
by the Zemindars about. The revenues just about to be 
collected ; the toll-house on road to Saidabad plundered ; 
nearly destroyed ; the body of the murdered man, an 
European, in the house, his^ daughter said to be taken off 
by a neighbouring Zemindar.’^ 
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Neill now felt himself strong enough for any emergency. 
The first suggestion of this increased strength was the 
removal of the Sikhs from the fort. The stores of the ' 
European merchants had been plundered, and beer, wines, 
and spirits, were as plentiful as water in the fort. The 
Sikhs sold large quantities of liquor of all kinds to the 
Europeans, and a reign of intoxication set in which sub- 
verted all military authority. This was an enemy for which 
Neill was not prepared, but his clear brain soon discerned 
the means of meeting and subduing it. 

He directed the commissariat officer to purchase at the 
prices asked by the Sikhs all the liquor remaining in their 
hands, and to lodge it securely in the Government stores. 
This done, the removal of the Sikhs to quarters outside 
the fort was comparatively easy ; but it was not to be done 
by force. He had taken counsel with Brasyer and with 
the energetic magistrate, Court, and the Sikhs were per- 
suaded to take up a position in some old Governnlent 
buildings outside the fort commanded by the guns on its 
ramparts. 

On the i8th Neill marched out again with his whole 
force. Sending one detachment to attack the Pathan 
village of Dariabad and the Mehwattee villages of Saida- 
bad and Russelpore, he led the main body into the city, 
which he found deserted, and afterwards halted them in the 
now desolated cantonment on the old parade-ground of the 
Sikhs. The fighting was now over ; the work had been 
done. The English were masters, not merely of the fqrt, 
but of the recovered city and the European station, from 
which they had been driven scarcely two weeks ago. • 

“Over the whole history of the sepoy war,” writes Sir 
William Kaye, “ over the whole length and breadth of the 
country which witnessed its manifold horrors, there is no 
darker cloud than that which gathered over Allahabad in this 
terrible summer. And it was only by the firmness, resolu- 
tion, and courage, of men like Neill, Russell, and Brasyer, 
that a great disaster was averted. * 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

AKBAR, THE GREAT MOGUL: HIS LIFE, 
CHARACTER, AND OPINIONS (1542-1605) 

Bv Vincent A, Smith, m.a., i.c.s. (retired) 

In the long roll of historical Indian sovereigns extending 
over more than two thousand years, two names — those of 
Asoka the Buddhist, and Akbar the Mogul emperor* — 
enjoy unchallenged pre-eminence. The extent of the 
empire of the Buddhist monarch in the third century 
before Christ, greater even than that won at the' time 
of Queen Elizabeth by his Mogul rival in reputation, is 
suffi^ently ascertained, and his system of government is 
known with surprising wealth of detail. His imperishable 
writings, graven on the rocks, disclose much of his noble 
character, while the material remains of his works, although 
scanty, suffice to enable us to appreciate in some measure 
his artistic taste, his stately magnificence, and his enormous 
resources. But the man himself remains hidden. Nobody 
can tell when or where he was born, what he looked like, 
or how, when, or where he died. The memory of his 
friends has perished. It is, in short, impossible to form 
a distinct mental picture of Asoka as he lived, moved, and 
had his being. 

Akbar, on the contrary, is known to us from the cradle 
to the grave. We can stand beside his mother’s couch in 
the desert, follow the child in his perilous journey through 
the snows of Afghanistan, see his tender body exposed on 
• * The name is proiibanced ‘‘Ukbur." 
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the walls of Kabul to his father’s guns, share in that father’s 

festivities when the boy was restored safe and sound to his 
arms, and assist at the simple ceremony of the enthronement 
at Kalanaur. We can watch Akbar, after he had been called 
at the age of thirteen to occupy the throne of India, won by 
his gallant grandsire and lost for a time by his shiftless sire, 
learning the art and mystery of government during the 
years of tutelage which his masterful spirit so quickly 
ended. Then we can follow him through a long course 
of almost unbroken victories which made him the richest 
prince of his age, and absolute lord of an empire far 
greater than that of any of his European contemporaries. 
We can note the sad decline of his latter days when his 
vast natural strength abated and his heart was saddened 
by the unworthiness and ingratitude of his sons. Finally, 
we can watch by the bedside of the dying monarch after 
half a century of kingship, and behold him binding the 
sword of Humayun and his own turban on the persoh of 
the one son left to him, still loved although rebellious. 

The features, dress, and manners of Akbar are recorded 
in vivid descriptions written by men who knew him*.inti- 
mately, and are made visible to our eyes by a long series 
of portraits extending from childhood to old age and limned 
by cunning artists.* The same artists have furnished a 
gallery of pictures through which we can make the acquaint- 
ance of all his chief friends and captains. His accomplished 
Secretary of State tells us that “His Majesty plans splendid 
edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in ^he 
garment of stone and clay.” Although many of those 
splendid edifices have returned to the dust from which 
they came, enough remain to express the mind and heart 
of the monarch who planned them. 

* The illustrations to the Akbarnamah, now well mounted and exhibited 
in the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
{Kensington, supply a pictorial history of the reign and a long series of 
portraits of Akbar. Many other portraits may be seen in the manuscripts 
in the British Museum, India Ofpre, and Bodleian libraries, as well as 

in collections at Patna, Delhi, and other places in India. * 

• • 
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• TA<J stutl>itics of the empire, and almost all the details 
«/■ the aaministration, are recorded fn that wonderful book, 
The Institutes of Akbar, w\Vvc\\ M>\\\ Y’aA compAWd idjout 
Avj.'t \\\a.W 5 cA VAi«vxx. \w x\ve 

exlcT\v<v\ \Aa> cowev^vwn-^ v\ \ong and prosjjerous regn 

^e/^r/c7/e// ivinnwmMd 

But the real interest of Akbars life does not lie in those 
external facts. The man himself is the fascinating" subject 
which invites and rewards the closest stud3\ The material 
for such study is ample, and if the student sometimes feels 
perplexed at the results of his investigations, the reason is 
to be found in the complexity of the character of one of the 
ablest men and greatest kings known to history. Akbar 
occupies among Asiatic sovereigns a position unique in the 
strict sense of that word, and as a king was endowed with 
qualities which entitle him to take equal rank with his con- 
temporaries, Elizabeth of England and Henry of Navarre.* 
Wh«n he is regarded as a man, he should not be bedaubed 
with indiscriminate panegyric. Akbar was not a saint. 
He was a very human man, not exempt from follies and 
frailties, or, perhaps, even from vices, if a strict standard 
be applied. 

It might be supposed that the life-history of such a 
monarch would have attracted a crowd of biographers 
from many nations, eager to explore the rich mine of 
historical record, and to adorn the outcome of their 
researches with all the graces of style. But the fact is 
that nobody has yet written a critical study of the life of 
Akbar in any language. The contemporary authorities, 
often contradictory or suspect for one reason or another, 
need to be compared, sifted, and weighed. Elphinstone’s 
summary of the story of Akbar (1841), mostly accurate as 
far as it goes, does not go far. Malleson’s little sketch in ■ 
the Rulers of India series (1899) is slight, and especially 

Reign of Akbar frotn January, 1556, to October, 1605 ; of Elizabeth 
from November, 1558, to March, 1603; of Henry IV. of Navarre and 
France from Aegust, 1589, to May, 
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defective in ignoring the copious Jesuit testimony. The» 
only modern author who has seriously attempted to grapple 
with the history of Akbar is Count von Noer, whose book 
||n two small volumes (i88i, 1885) was ably translated from 
^he German by Mrs. Beveridge in 1890. That work, left 
incomplete by the author, and badly patched by another 
hand, is far from satisfactory. 

If life and health should be granted to me, I hope in the 
course of a year or so to execute a project cherished for 
more than twenty years, and to produce a biography of 
Akbar, which, although not on the scale once planned, 
may be at least better than anything now in existence on 
the subject. 

To-day the time available permits of but a very slight 
notice of a few selected topics, for the most part not those 
which occupy the largest space in the ordinary books. 
The reign of Akbar would provide ample material for a 
course of lectures. I propose merely to glance at^the 
story of his wars, annexations, and fiscal policy, confining 
myself almost exclusively to the personal aspect of the 
vast subject. 

Before we get to work, a few words must be devoted to 
telling how Akbar inherited the opportunity for his achieve- 
ment. Tod observes, and I think with truth, that — “We 
are proud to pay our tribute of applause to the illustrious 
House of Timur, whose princes, though despots by birth 
and education, and albeit the bane of Rajputana, we must 
allow, present a more remarkable succession of great 
characters, historians, statesmen, and warriors than £fny 
contemporary dynasty in any region of the world.” 

The earliest member of that illustrious house with whom 
India had concern was Akbar’s grandfather, Babur,* who, 
after a tempestuous youth, full of romantic adventures, 
settled down in 1504 as King of Kabul, and directed his 
thoughts and ambition to the conquest of the rich Indian 
plains. His final invasion began in November, 1525. 

* Babur, not Baba^ is the correct spelling. ^ 
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»,The first battle of Panipat in the April following enabled 
Babur to seize the throne of Delhi. Hindu opposition was 
killed by the defeat of the Rajput clans, under the leader- 
ship of the gallant Rana Sanga in 1527, and a third battle, 
fought on the bank of the Ghaghra (Gogra) in 1529, carried 
the invader’s arms to the frontier of Bengal. When Babur 
died in 1530 he was in military occupation of north-western 
India. He left his precarious crown to his eldest son, 
Humayun, an accomplished but shiftless prince, the slave 
of the opium habit. Nine and a half years later Humayun 
had to make way for a better man, Shcr Shah, the Sur 
Afghan. After the death of Sher Shah in 1 545, members 
of the Sur family continued to occupy the throne of Delhi 
in a fashion, until 1555, when Humayun, who had recovered 
Kandahar and Kabul with Persian help, returned to India, 
defeated Sikandar Sur at Sahrind, and again became Pad- 
shah of Delhi. He enjoyed his recovered throne for only 
about six months, until he was killed by an accident in 
January, 1556, leaving his royal rights and claims, such as 
they were, to his eldest son, Akbar, a boy of thirteen. For 
a moment Delhi and Agra passed into the possession of 
Henm, the general and minister of Adali, one of the Sur 
claimants, but the second battle of Panipat, won by Akbar’s 
capable guardian, Bairam Khan, secured those cities and 
some surrounding territory for the boy-king in Novem- 
ber, 1556. 

The Sur claimants were soon disposed of, and during the 
three years and a half of Bairam Khan’s regency ( 1556- 1 560) 
Ajmer, Gwalior, and Jaunpur were occupied. In 1560 
Akbar, now eighteen years of age, dismissed the Regent, and 
nominally undertook the burden of government. But the 
real power was in the hands of Maham Anaga, the head 
nurse, and a corrupt palace clique of men and women. 
Akbar, who seemed to care for nothing but sport, did not 
shake himself free from the ignoble bonds which held him 
until May, 1562, when Adham Khan, son of Maham Anaga, 
murdered the prime minister i^ the palace, and threatened 
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his sovereign’s life. The wrath of Akbar blazed forth, and * 
in pursuance of his stern command, the murderer was 
instantly cast down from the terrace and slain. A picture 
of the incident may be seen at South Kensington. From 
that day petticoat government was at an end. The eman- 
cipation of Akbar was completed in March, 1 564, by his 
infliction of condign and merited punishment on his mother’s 
half-brother, Khwaja Muazzam, for a cruel and dastardly 
murder. From that date Akbar was fully master in his 
own house, and during the remaining forty years of his 
reign no man or woman presumed to dispute his royal will. 
The recorded “ Happy Sayings” of Akbar — a valuable and 
hitherto neglected source of information concerning his 
character and thoughts — include the observation that — 

“It was the effect of the grace of God that I found no 
capable minister, otherwise people would have considered 
my measures had been devised by him.” 

It is true that the policy of his long reign from 1562 vjras 
his own. Abul Fazl, Raja Todar Mall, and the other 
officials whose names occupy prominent places in history, 
were his secretaries and agents, but not one of them ever 
aspired to dictate his course of action. In 1563, while still 
in his twenty-first year, Akbar showed the independence of 
his mind by abolishing all the lucrative taxes on Hindu 
pilgrims. The following year he renounced the jisya, or 
poll-tax, on non- Muslims — that is to say, in practice, on 
Hindus — which brought in a huge revenue. 

Those two measures prove conclusively that Akbar, even 
in early youth, and while still a zealous Musalman, had 
definitely decided on making the equal treatment of Muslims 
and Hindus the leading principle of his government. The 
idea was an absolutely novel one, opposed to the practice 
of all his predecessors, whether entitled Sultan or Padshah, 
and undoubtedly distasteful to the members of his court, 
male and female, FirOz Shah, in the fourteenth century, 
whom the history books praises as an admirable sovereign, 
relates with pride in a tract ^vritten by himself ^]hat he had 
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burned alive a Brahman who had dared to perform the rites 
of his religion in public. The Sultan declares that such an 
abuse could not be permitted in “ a Musulman country.” 
The phrase concisely expresses the attitude of all the prede- , 
cessors of Akbar. The Hindus, forming nineteen-twen- 
tieths, more or less, of the population, were expected to be 
grateful for the bare permission to live on condition of 
paying the jisya as ransom. Akbar, before he was one- 
and-tweniy, had realized the absurdity and impolicy of that 
attitude, which rendered the creation of a strong monarchy 
impossible. Even at that early age he had learned the 
truth that to be king indeed of all India he must be the 
king of infidel Hindus as well as of believing Muslims. 
We must remember that in that period every State in Europe 
maintained the doctrine that all good subjects of any king- 
dom must profess the religion favoured by the government. 
Akbar’s innovation was his own, not suggested by ministers 
or, copied from the practice of any other contemporary 
sovereign, although in accordance with the usual 'conduct 
of Hindu governments throughout the ages. 

now turn back from the history of the reign to glance 
for a moment at the story of the birth and stormy childhood 
of Akbar. His father, Humayun, after his defeats by 
Sher Shah, had been driven into Sind, where he and his 
scanty following suffered the most distressing privations. 
In August, 1542, the fugitives reached Umarkot, a small 
town on the edge of the Sind desert, where they were 
hospitably received and entertained by the local Hindu 
I^aja. In the previous year Humayun had added to his 
collection of wivds a distant relation, a young lady named 
Hamida Bano Begam, only fourteen years of age. At 
Umarkot, on Thursday, November 23, she brought forth a 
baby boy, Akbar. The official date of birth is recorded as 
Sunday, October 15, but the true date has been preserved 
by Humayun’s personal attendant, Jauhar, who was present 
when the happy news was brought to the father’s camp, not 
far from Umarkot, and when;, the child was named. The 
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false official date was adopted chiefly in order to secure the 
infant against the machinations of necromancers. Sub- 
sidiary motives were the preference for Sunday for Thursday 
jan astrological grounds, and the desire to have the birthday 
on the date in the Muhammadan year traditionally reported 
to be that of the conception of the prophet Muhammad.* 
An account at all full of the adventures of Humayun and 
his child during the following years would afford ample 
material for a separate discourse. Here only one incident 
can be mentioned. Humayun engaged in a long struggle 
with his brother Kamran, the ruler of Kabul, fortune in- 
clining now to one, and now to the other side. Early in 
1547, Kamran, being then besieged at Kabul by Humayun, 
was in possession of the child, and was cruel enough to 
expose little Akbar on the walls to the shot from his father’s 
guns. Of course, as soon as he was observed the firing 
was stopped. Shortly afterwards Kamran fled, and 
Humayun recovered his boy. But he lost him once 
again, and did not obtain possession of him finally until 

1550- 

When Akbar was about five years of age, and was wjth 
his father in 1547, arrangements were made for his educa- 
tion. The first tutor appointed was dismissed because he 
was more inclined to teach his pupil the mysteries of 
pig^eon-flying than the rudiments of letters. His successor, 
a more conscientious man, remained in office for several 
years, and did his best. He was followed by a third and 
a fourth tutor. Their efforts bore little fruit. Akbar was 
a thoroughly idle boy from the schoolmaster’s point of 
view, and resisted all attempts to give ffim book-learning, 
so successfully that he never mastered the alphabet, and to 
the end of his days was unable even to read his own name. 
He made up for his idleness with the tutors by acquiring 
thorough knowledge of the management of dogs, horses, 
camels, and elephants. As he grew older he developed 

* I have examined the evidence closely in an essay of considerable 
length, which will be published in di^r course. 
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into an athlete of extraordinary strength, and at the age of 
fourteen was able to control a fierce elephant. He was 
absolutely without fear, and long after he had attained 
manhood was always ready to risk his life in the most, 
madcap adventures. He became a splendid shot, and 
attained proficiency in every branch of sport, and in the 
use of all arms. His ignorance of reading and writing did 
not inconvenience him. He loved to hear books read to 
him by other people, and had a memory of almost super- 
human power, which enabled him to learn by the ear more 
than ordinary readers can learn by the eye. When a boy 
he learned by heart the mystic odes of Hafiz and Rumi — 
a study which, no doubt, had its influence on his mature 
opinions. One of his tutors specially inculcated the doctrine 
of toleration for all, which Akbar afterwards put in practice 
for a time with all his royal strength when he attained 
power. 

, I now resume the history of the reign at the point where 
it was interrupted. 

The principal external event of the inglorious period of 
M^aham Anaga’s rule (1560-1562) during which Akbar, to 
use Abul Fazl’s oft-repeated phrase, kept “behind the 
veil,” was the expedition for the conquest of Malwa, at first 
under the command of Adham Khan, and afterwards under 
that of Pir Muhammad. The latter upstart officer, who 
had shown shameless ingratitude to his original patron, 
Bairam Khan, committed horrid cruelties. The blood of 
the prisoners taken flowed like “ river upon river.” Even 
6oly Sayyids and Shaikhs with the Koran in their hands 
, were not spared.'’ It is not pleasant to read that Akbar 
rewarded the brute with gifts of horses and robes of 
honour. But, although his sovereign was indifferent, the 
cruelty, insolence, and severity of the man were punished, 
and the sighs of the orphans, the helpless, and the captives 
were avenged by a higher power. Pir Muhammad was 
drowned in the Nerbudda, and so, to quote Badaoni’s bitter 
gibe, “ went by water to fire ” 
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In the year 1561 Akbar had begun to pay some inter- 
mittent attention to State business. His punishment of 
Adham Khan, as already observed, brought about a 
^definite change, and from that time. May, 1562, he rent 
the veil and openly asserted his kingly authority. We 
learn from his “ Happy Sayings '* that a few months later, 
about October, the reform in his outward conduct was 
accompanied by an inward, spiritual change. 

•“ On the completion of my twentieth year,” he said, “ I 
experienced an internal bitterness, and from the lack of 
spiritual provision for my last journey, my soul was seized 
with exceeding sorrow.” 

It is impossible not to connect this access of religious 
melancholy with the public events which had preceded it. 
'Akbar had learned by bitter experience the painful lesson 
that the persons, male and female, in whom he had reposed 
confidence, were wholly unworthy of his trust, and were 
even prepared to take his life. He had become conscioas 
of the vast responsibilities resting on his shoulders, and 
was forced to the conclusion that he must rely on his own 
strength, supported by Divine help, to bear them*. He 
could not any longer lean upon the broken reed of false 
friends. The melancholy which oppressed him when he 
was twenty often lay heavy on his soul in later years. 
The acute Jesuit observers emphasize the fact, and 
explain his eagerness for exciting diversions by the 
necessity of combating the congenital melancholic tempera- 
ment. 

One of the influences which helped to soothe his troubled 
spirit was his love of music. In the seventh year of the . 
reign Akbar required the Raja of Rlwa to surrender 
Tansen, reputed to be the best singer and musician known 
in India for a thousand years. He was received with great 
honour, and rewarded with princely generosity. Through- 
out, his life Akbar found constant solace in music, 
and is said to have attained considerable technical pro- 
ficiency, especially in playingj^the nakkarah drums. The 
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Court musicians formed a well-organized and well-paid 
body.* 

In January, 1564, when Akbar happened to be at Delhi, 
a freedman attempted his life, and succeeded in inflictingr 
with an arrow a flesh wound on his shoulder. The names 
of the instigators of the crime were sufficiently well known 
or guessed, but Akbar had special reasons at the time, not 
altogether creditable, for discouraging investigation. The 
assailant was killed on the spot, and the matter was allowed 
to drop. 

Akbar steadily advanced his deliberate scheme for bring- 
ing all India — or at least all India north of the Nerbudda — 
under his sway. Foolish panegyrists represent him as 
making his annexations for the good of mankind, f Such 
statements are sentimental rubbish. Akbar desired con- 
quest for its own sake, with the gains in power and wealth 
which were its results. He attacked his neighbours in 
succession without the slightest regard to the merits of the 
governments assailed or the wishes of the populations. He 
was quite honest on the subject, and had no scruple in 
saying- that — 

“ A monarch should ever be intent on conquest, otherwise 
his neighbours rise in arms against him and — 

“The army should be exercised in warfare, lest from 
want of training they become self-indulgent.” , 

In fact, he acted, consciously or unconsciously, in full 
accord with the Hindu principles, as explained in the 
ancient A rthasastra, which lays down the propositions — 

“ Whoever is superior in power shall wage war.” 

“ Whoever is rising in power may break the agreement 
of peace.” 

“The king who is situated anywhere on the circum- 
ference of the conqueror’s territory is termed the enemy.” 

* In this connection attention may be called to the valuable work 
entitled T 7 ie Music of Hindostan, published by Mr. Fox Strangways atrthe 
Clarendon Press in 1914. 

t Both Von Noer and Malleson adopt that erroneous view, and offer 
laboured anti untrue explanations of \heir hero’s wars. 
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I 

“ It is power that brings about peace between any_ two 
kings ; no bit of iron that is not made red-hot will combine 
with another bit of iron.” 

Recent experience has forced upon us the recognition 
of the unpleasant fact that the greatest military State in 
Europe is not ashamed to shape its policy on the same 
cynical principles. 

Akbar felt no conscientious qualms whatever about 
initiating an aggressive war, even when it was directed 
against an excellent ruler, like the famous Queen DurgavatT, 
in the region now known as the Central Provinces. She 
was defeated and driven to suicide in order to avoid dis- 
honour worse than death. The females of her household 
perished in the awful sacrifice or holocaust known as the 
jauhar* 

From 1564 to 15O7 Akbar was much troubled by the 
successive revolts of several powerful nobles belonging 
to the Uzbeg tribe and the disorders caused by certain 
distant ‘relatives of his own, known as the Mirzas. Ulti- 
mately all the rebels and disturbers of the peace were 
either killed or turned into loyal subjects by clever, far- 
seeing policy. 

Akbar occasionally, when his temper was roused, per- 
mitted himself the unworthy satisfaction of inflicting cruel 
and prolonged tortures on rebel prisoners. More than one 
such case is on record. The emperor, as we may now 
call him, was partly of Turk and partly of Mongol descent, 
from ancestors on both sides who were prone to the 
shedding of blood and acts of ruthless ferocity. As a rule, 
he mastered the inherited tendency to 6ruelty, which wasw 
so horribly conspicuous in his son Jahangir, but at times 
he allowed his resentment to prompt acts at variance with 
the ordinary course of his conduct. When we read of such 
incidents with disgust, we should remember that in that 
age the punishment of treason by death with torture was 

* Two of them were taken out alive when the door was opened after 
four days. No other case of escape from a jauhar seems to be on record. 
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comijion in both Europe and Asia, and was sanctioned by 
public opinion. The doctrine that the quickest mode of 
execution is an adequate penalty for any crime, however 
heinous, was not accepted anywhere in the sixteenth century. 

Akbar’s plan for the complete subjugation of northern 
India involved the systematic reduction of the great 
fortresses. Mirtha (Merta) in Rajputana was the first to 
fall to his officers, early in 1562. He then resolved on 
the capture of Chitor in the Mewar State, now known as 
Udaipur, which was the stronghold of the Rana of Mgwar, 
the acknowledged head of the Rajput chivalry. The 
difficult siege, which lasted for four months, from October, 
1567, to February, 1568, was ended by a shot from Akbar’s 
own musket, by which Jaimall, the heroic young com- 
mandant of the town, was killed. The garrison then sacri- 
ficed their women in the jatthar, and prepared for death. 
Next morning the Mogul army entered through a breach, 
and 8,000 Rajputs sold their lives as dearly as possible. 
Akbar, incensed at the stubborn resistance offered’ to his 
arms, ordered a general massacre, which resulted in the 
slavghter of 30,000 out of 40,000 peasants who had assisted 
in the defence. Udal Singh, the Rana, a craven who had 
deserted his post, escaped the fate of his brethren, and 
lived a dishonoured life for four years after the fall of the 

fortress. Years afterwards, when the bitterness of the 

« 

fierce struggle was no longer felt, and Akbar had become 
more than half a Hindu, he was chivalrous enough to 
honour his gallant opponent Jaimall, with his colleague, 
Patta, by erecting statues in their honour, which were 
placed flanking th^ gateway of the Agra fort. The heroes 
were represented riding on elephants. When Shahjahan 
built New Delhi, he removed the elephant groups from 
Agra, and replaced them at the main entrance of the Delhi 
fort, where they still stood in impressive majesty in 1666.* 

♦ The proof of these statements is supplied by Bernier, de Thevenet, 
and De Laet The fact that the Delhi elephants were removed from 
Agra is now published for the first time. It is deduced from comparison 
of the statement of Bernier with that of De Laet. 
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Some time afterwards Aurangzeb destroyed them, and now * 
nothing remains of them except broken fragments in the 
Delhi Museum. A well-meant attempt, made by Lord • 
Curzon, to provide substitutes has resulted in failure. 

Ranthambhor, the third of the important fortresses in 
Rajputana, capitulated after a brief siege ; and Kalanjar in 
Bundclkhand, which had defied Sher Shah, surrendered 
without waiting to be besieged. 

. Akbar was thus free to undertake his next great military 
enterprise, the reduction of the wealthy province of 
Gujarat in the west, which his father had occupied for a 
time. The operations (i 572-1573) gave the young monarch 
ample occasion for the display of almost superhuman 
energy and personal prowess, but time does not permit me 
to enter into the romantic details. I must be content with 
a mere enumeration of Akbar’s other wars and annexations. 

The year 1576 saw a formidable rising in Rajputana. 
The Rajputs, although defeated at Gogunda, were never 
thoroughly subdued. 

In the same year the conquest of Bengal was completed 
by’ the destruction of Daud, the Afghan king .of ihat 
country. In 1585, the decease of Akbar’s brother, Muham- 
mad Hakim, ruler of Kabul, reunited Afghanistan with 
the empire. Kashmir was occupied in 1586-87, and 
Sind was reduced in 1588-1590. The whole of northern 
India was thus firmly grasped by the imperial government. 
Akbar, while engaged on his northern conquests, held his 
court for about thirteen years (1585-1598) at Lahore. He 
then turned his eyes towards the Deccan, in the hope of 
extending his sway over the whole of the peninsula. Bqj 
he never succeeded in getting farther south than Ahmed- 
nagar, approximately in the latitude of Bombay. Asirgarh, 
the stronghold which commanded the road to the Deccan, 
and was reputed to be the most formidable fortress in 
India, fell in January, 1601. That was the last conquest. 

The closing years of a victorious life were saddened by 
the misconduct and ingratitude of Akbar’s sons.. All three 

VOL*. VII. u 
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drank to excess. Two of them, Murad and Daniyal, died 
from the effects of their intemperance, but Salim, the eldest, 
who had a stronger constitution, lived to succeed his father. 
Not content to wait for the appointed time, Salim rebelled 
in 1 602, and instigated the murder of Akbar ’s dear friend 
and counsellor, Abiil Fazl. Those crimes, heinous though 
they were, received pardon, and Akbar on his deathbed 
nominated Salim as his successor by girding him with the 
sword of Humayun, and placing his own turban on his 
head. 

Akbar in middle life had contracted the evil habit of 
opium-eating, and it is probable that his fatal illness was 
brought about by that cause. On October 15, 1603, when 
just sixty-three years of age, he passed away, and Salim, 
who assumed the title of Jahangir, reigned in his stead. 

The stories to the effect that Akbar accidentally poisoned 
himself by swallowing a pill with which he had intended to 
destroy a suspected nobleman, are wholly unworthy of 
credit in my judgment. The dead emperor left ih Agra 
fort alone a treasure of more than twenty million pounds 
sterling in coin, besides accumulations in six other treasure 
cities, which must have amounted to at lea’st as great a 
sum. The total hoard of coined money, therefore, was at 
least forty millions of pounds sterling, equivalent in pur- 
chasing power to not less than two hundred millions to-day. 
No other prince in the world had anything like such riches.* 

I cannot attempt on this occasion to describe Akbar’s 
system of civil and military administration, or discuss the 
settlement of the land revenue effected by Raja Todar 
Mall, or notice the brilliant literary architectural and 
artistic achievements of the reign. All those subjects are 
dealt with more or less satisfactorily in easily accessible 
books. The small balance of time available will be devoted 
to a summary account of Akbar’s personality, and especially 
of his religious opinions. The material is superabundant, 

* See my article, “The Treasure of Akbar,” in J.R.A.S., 1915, 
pp. *31-843. 1 
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and little of it can be utilized. The accounts of the Jesuits, 
who were in intimate association with the emperor from 
the fortieth year of his age to the end of the reign, are by 
far the best, and will be chiefly followed. 

Akbar is described as being handsome according to the 
standard of the Tartars, of medium stature (I should say 
about 5 feet 6 inches in height), with a frame strong and 
well-knit, long arms, and legs slightly bowed inwards. His 
forehead was spacious, his voice loud, and his small, flat 
eyes sparkled, denoting the incessant activity of his brain. 
Peruschi gives the details of his dress in 1582 as 
follows : 

“ He wears on his head a turban, and his garments are 
interwoven with gold ; his tunic goes down to the knees. 
His hose covers the heels, with trunk after our fashion ; 
he uses a certain odd kind of shoes, an invention of his 
own. His head is adorned with great pearls which run 
round his forehead. He always keeps at his side a daggfer, 
and sometimes a sword or scimitar ; or, at least, keeps it 
close by, ready to his hand, and he has continually around 
him guards and armed men. . . . He likes to dress in the 
Spanish rather than in the Turkish style ; but in private 
he wears Portuguese costume, usually of black silk. . . . 
He is a man who does not lay himself out to obtain credit 
byjsplendour or external display in dress, court, or other- 
wise. In eating he is ordinary and simple to a notable 
degree, although forty or fifty meats are brought to his 
table, all in covered dishes and vessels imported from 
China. Each of them has a napkin wrapped round it and 
tied, which is sealed with the seal of the head cook, and* 
they are carried by as many pages, preceding the carver 
and chamberlain.” 

Akbar himself tells us that from his earliest years he 
felt a distaste for flesh food, and that if it had been possible 
he»should have been glad to prohibit the eating of meat. 
In the latter part of his life he confined himself chiefly to 
vegetable and fruit diet, and issued various regulations like 
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thosq of Asoka, limiting the slaughter of animals and the 
consumption of flesh. 

Allfobservers agree in praising the charm of his manners 
and the acuteness of his mind. 

“This King,” Peruschi says, “is a man of excellent 
parts, with much judgment, patience, and intelligence, 
exceedingly sagacious, while at the same time displaying 
affability as great as that of any King. He is, moreover, 
very magnanimous and generous, so that if his prudence, 
magnanimity, and equally conspicuous valour be considered, 
nothing more can be desired. He is pleasant mannered, 
intimate, and kindly, while still preserving his gravity and 
sternness. He is much inclined to what is good, and is 
friendly to people of all nations ; but especially to the 
Christians, some of whom he likes to have always near him. 

“ There is nothing that he does not know how to do, 
whether matters of war, or of administration, or of any 
mechanical art. Wherefore he takes particular delight in 
making guns and founding or modelling cannon.' Guns 
and swords are made in the palace itself. Likewise, he 
hao a clear understanding, and is skilled in disputations 
concerning laws and various sects, which excite his interest 
and curiosity to a remarkable degree. The greatest wonder 
of all is that this King does not know letters ; he does not 
even know the alphabet or first rudiments. 

“ Nevertheless, he is the friend of learned men, of whom 
he always keeps a dozen near him, who commonly lay 
before him diverse questions for his consideration, and 
continually dispute about some new matter which they 
,.put forward ; or) instead, relate various histories which 
enable him to acquire prudence and knowledge of diverse 
subjects.” 

Father Jerome Xavier, who was intimate with Akbar 
at a later date, gives him the praise so rarely due to a 
prince engaged in high affairs of State by saying thaj: — 
“ In truth he was great with the great and lowly with the 
lowly.” I 
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“He never gave anybody the chance to understand 
rightly his inmost sentiments or to know what faith or 
religion he held by. . . . And in all business this was 
the characteristic manner of King Akbar — a man apparently 
free from mystery and guile, as honest and candid as could 
be imagined ; but in reality so close and self-contained, 
with twists of words and deeds so divergent one from the 
other, and most times so contradictory, that even by much 
seeking one could not find the clue to his thoughts. Thus 
it often happened that a person comparing him to-day with 
what he was yesterday could find no resemblance ; and even 
an attentive observer, after long and familiar intercourse 
with him, knew no more of him on the last day than he 
had known on the first. . . The writer then comments 
on “ the action of that peculiar mind of his, concerning 
which no man can divine whether it was the work of nature 
or the result of studied training.” 

Up to the year 1575, the thirty-third of his age, Akbar 
was to all appearance an orthodox Sunni Musalman. He 
was assiduous in visits to the shrines of the saints, and 
professed a desire to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. /He 
said himself at some time late in his life ; 

“ Formerly I persecuted men into conformity with my 
faith and deemed it Islam. As I grew in knowledge, I was 
overwhelmed with shame. Not being a Muslim myself, it 
was unmeet to force others to become such. What con- 
stancy is to be expected from proselytes on compulsion ?” 

Before finally breaking away from the religion of tjie 
Prophet, he tried to bring it under his own sovereign con- 
trol by compelling the Ulama, or leading theologians, to 
issue, in 1579, the celebrated decree which placed the 
emperor in the position of a Pope. That document em- 
powered Akbar to give a binding decision concerning any 
theological question on which the doctors were at variance, 
atid, further, to issue any new order he might think fit, pro- 
vided it were “ in accordance with some verse of the Koran, 

and also of real benefit to the nation.” It Was further 

^ % 
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declared that “ any opposition on the part of his subjects to 
such an order passed by His Majesty shall involve damna- 
tion in the world to come, and loss of property and religious 
privileges in this." The final clause, it will be observed, 
was not in harmony with his professed doctrine of universal 
toleration. 

A few years later Akbar had not only ceased to believe 
in the revelation of the Prophet, but had become actively 
hostile to it. 

Peruschi, writing in 1597, on the basis of letters dated 
1592 and 1595, from the point of view of a Jesuit missionary, 
states that Abkar “ greatly abhors and holds in abomina- 
tion the Muhammadan sect — as being a person who has 
already laid bare and well knows its falsity and great deceit, 
being fully resolved to try and change it ; and so he has 
reduced to ruins all the mosques of his countries and turned 
them into stables and places for the basest offices.” Akbar, 
noff content with those outrages on the faith of his youth, 
caused forty or fifty boars to fight before him on every 
Friday, the Muhammadan Sabbath, forbade children to be 
nan^ed Muhammad, and so forth. Those deliberate insults 
to the Muhammadan religion involved the practical abnega- 
tion of the doctrine of toleration, and are, in my judgment, 
the worst blot on Abkar’s character. It is a marvel that 
he did not lose his throne, and the fact that he did no; is 
the best possible proof of the extraordinary personal autho- 
rity which he exercised over the minds of men. Earlier in 
h^s reign his unorthodox innovations had caused unrest, 
and had helped to bring about a rebellion in Bengal and an 

t - 

invasion by his brother of Kabul, but the gross outrages 
which he committed on Islam in his later years seem to 
have been submitted to passively. 

The books dealing with Akbar usually devote consider- 
able space to the eclectic religion which he invented, and 
called the Din Ilakl, or Divine Religion. It was supposed 
to be the quintessence of the best in all the religions which 
he had studied, laying stress on the unity of God and 
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the position of the Padshah as the Divine vicegerent. 
Akbar was foolish enough to believe that such an invention 
could be set up by the imperial authority as a substitute 
for the existing religions, and that it might be accepted as 
a bond of union throughout the empire. That was a mad 
dream. The new creed was accepted by a few time-serving 
courtiers, who pledged life, property, honour, and religion, 
to the service of the emperor, but it never attained any 
real vogue, and probably was practically extinct even before 
Akbar’s death. Too much importance has been attached 
to the freak of an autocrat corrupted by the uncontrolled 
exercise of despotic power for many years. 

Akbar first made acquaintance with Christian doctrine 
in 1576, and became so much interested in the subject that 
he sent to Goa for learned priests to give him instruction. 
The Goanese authorities readily accepted the invitation, 
and had lively hopes of converting the emperor and his 
realm. Three missions were despatched successively* in 
1 580, 1 590, and 1 595. The second was a complete failure, 
but the first, under Father Ridolfo Aquaviva, obtained a 
certain measure of success, and has left most fascinating 
records. The third mission, presided over by Father Jerome 
Xavier, continued its work after Akbar’s decease. The 
missionaries’ letters, from which I have made sqme small 
qqptations, are full of interesting matter, but the subject is 
more than enough for a lecture to itself, and I cannot say 
more now. 

Akbar merely played with his guests. He delighted in 
paying them honours of various kinds, and even attended 
church services. “ He has,” writes Xavier, “ images of oiyr 
Lord Christ and the Blessed Virgin . . . and he keeps 
them with respect and reverence. . . . One day he came 
to our service, and while we recited the litanies he remained 
like a Christian Prince, .with his knees bent and his hands 
clasped. He spent no little time in observing carefully our 
pictures, and inquired regarding the mysteries which they 
p ortray.” But he never really intended to become a Chris- 
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tian, Sind went on to the end seeking without finding a creed 
to suit him. He was consumed by insatiable curiosity, but 
was an inveterate rationalist incapable of accepting any 
form of religion claiming to be a revelation. 

I must not trespass further on your patience. Although 
I have ventured to indicate that it is a mistake to regard 
Akbar as perfect, I do not wish to leave the impression of 
being insensible to his real greatness. His deeds as a con- 
queror and administrator are manifest to the most superficial 
student, and are sufficiently commemorated in the current 
histories of his reign. He founded, or at least refounded, 
the Mogul Empire, which received from him life and vigour 
enough to endure as a great power for a century after his 
deach. He had the broad views of a true, far-seeing states- 
man, and knew how to choose, use, and keep loyal servants. 
His policy of impartial toleration was all his own, and if he 
had adhered to it in his later days, the glory of that policy 
alone would have been enough to entitle him to deathless 
fame. Personally, he was one of the most kingly of kings, 
and his superlative qualities enabled him to keep a firm 
hand upon the sceptre even to the end. His aberrations 
must be viewed in proper perspective, and should be re- 
garded as only spots on the sun. 

The stately eulogy pronounced by Wordsworth on a 
forgotten hero may fitly serve as Akbar’s epitaph : 

“ Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime. 

Stand in the spacious firmament of time. 

Fixed as a star ; such glory is thy right.” 


NOTES. 

The following authorities have been used in the preparation of this 
lecture : 

AbOl Fazl, Akbamdmah, transl. H. Beveridge, vols. i., ii. Calcutta, 
1897-1910. VoL iii. is in the press. 

AbOl Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, vol. i., transl. Blochmann. Calcutta, 18^3. 
Vols. ii. and iii., transl. Jarrett. Calcutta, 1891 and 1894. 

BadAonI (Abdul Kadir), Muntakhab-ut-tawankh, vol. ii., transl. Lowe. 
Calcutta, 188*4. , 
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Nizam-ud din Ahmad, TabaMi-uAkbatl, in Elliot and Dowso/if The 
History of India as told by its mvn Historians^ vol. v. London, 1873. 

Peruschi, Jnforniatione del Regno et Stato del Gran Re di Mogor. 
Zannetti; Roma, 1597. A very rare tract, of which I possess a copy. 

Bartoli, Missione al Gran Mogor del Padre Ridolfo Aquaviva, 
Salvioni, Roma, 1714, of which the first edition was published in 1663. 

Maclagan, “Jesuit Missions to the Emperor Akbar,'* in fA-S.B.^ 
part i., vol. Ixv. 1896. 

Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire^ transl. and ed. Constable and 
V. A. Smith. London, 1914. 

• De Thevenot, Travels into the Levant^ part iii., transl. Lovell. 
London, 1687. 

P. VAN DEN Br(ECKE, “ Fragmentum Historije Tndic:c,” “e genuino 
illius Regni chronico exprcssum,” in De Laet, De Imperio Magni Mogolis 
sive India Vera, Elzevir, 1631. 

Fox Strangvvays, The Music of Hindostan, Oxford, 1914. 

Most readers will find all they want about the Christian missions in 
Sir E. D. Maclagan’s admirable treatise above cited, which is most 
interesting reading. 

Another good book on the subject, and cheap, is Goldie, Tlu First 
Christian Mission to the Great Mogul (Gill and Son, Dublin, 1897, 
price IS. 6d.), which gives some additional documents. 

Students are advised to examine the Akbarnamah pictures, exhibited 
in the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. 
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A MEETING of the East India Association was held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on Monday, May lo, 1915, when a paper entitled “Akbar, 
the Great Mogul (1542-1605) : His Life, Character, and Opinions,” was 
read by Mr. Vincent Arthur Smith, m.a., ix.s.(retired). The Right Hon. 
Syed Ameer Ali, was in the chair, and the following ladies and 

gentlemen, amongst others, were present : Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart., 
Sir Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.i.. Sir Lancelot Hare, k.c.s.i., ci.e., Sir 
Krishna Gobinda Gupta, k.c.s.i., Sir John Stanley, k.c.i.e., and Lady 
Stanley, Sir Duncan C. Baillie, k.c.s.i., Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., 
C.I.E., Sir Frederick S, Lely, k.c.i.e,, c.s.i., Sir Frederick William Duke, 
K.C.I.E., Sir Duncan Macpherson, c.i.e., Mr, Thomas Stoker, c.s.i., 
Mir^ Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.i., Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.e., Mr. T. II. S. 
Biddiilph, c.i.e., Mr. Henry Marsh, c.i.e., Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. W. 
Coldstream, Mr. R. A. Leslie Moore, Mrs. Ameer Ali, Mr. W. Ameer 
Ali, Mr. P. Phillipowsky, Mr, G. O. W. Dunn, Mr, R. Sewell, Mr. A. 
Yusuf Ali, Colonel T. Holbein Hendley, c.i.e., the Rev. W. E. W. 
Denham, Mr. G. L. Bruce, Major Skene Thomson, Miss Gust, Miss 
Ashworth, Miss A. A. Smith, Captain Amar Singh, Mr. and Mrs. N.* C. 
Sen, Mrs. Kinneir Tarte, Mr. F. W. Thomas, Mr. F. H. Brown, Thakur 
Shri JessraJsinghji Seesodia, Mr. Syud Hossain, Captain Stanley Clarke, 
Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. C. E. Poliak, Mr, J. C. Nicholson, Mr. M. Khan, 
Mrs. Whalley Wickham, Mr. D. Singh, Mr. M. A. Hassanally, Lady 
Upcott, Mr. M. A. Majid, Mr. C. A. Latif, Professor Bickerton, Mr. R. F. 
Chisholm, Surgeon-General Evatt, c.b., Mr. J. W, Neill, Miss R. Powell, 
Mrs. 'Fucker, Miss Bruster, Miss Evans, Mrs. Hole, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stotherd, Mrs. tirose, Mrs. Barber, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. West, Mr. H. 
Kelway Bamber, m.v.o., and Mrs. Bamber, Mr. J. F. Barling Fisher, Miss 
Andrews, Miss Ross, Miss Meade, Mrs. E. Gordon Farquharson, Mr, 
E. B. Tabak, Mr. Percy Marsh, Mrs. W. J. Hardy, Colonel M. F. H. 
McCausland, Miss B. K. Taylor, Miss E. G. Henry, Mrs. Fitzroy Munejy, 
and Dr. John Pollen, c.i.e., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, it is usual on these occasions 
for the chairinan to say a few words by way of introducing the J^ecturer 
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Much preamble, however, is not needed in this instance; Mr. Vincent 
Smith has written a good deal on India and on the subject on which he is 
going to lecture this evening, and is too well known in the world of 
literature to require introduction. I therefore do not propose to say any 
more about him, but there is one matter I think right to mention, and that 
is that the subject of the lecture to-day must have special interest to all 
who are connected with the administration of India, for I believe the 
British Government is at this moment working on the legacy Akbar left 
behind him. (Hear, hear.) 

I will now call on the lecturer to read his paper. 

. The lecture was then read. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, although the chairman is 
supposed to be entitled to transgress the limit which he imposes on other 
members of the audience, you may rest assured I shall be very brief 
in the few remarks I wish to oftbr on the subject of the excellent lecture 
we have just heard. You will agree with me that it has proved, as I 
anticipated, a most interesting discourse on a most interesting personality. 
I quite realize the difficulty experienced by the lecturer in condensing the 
history of one of the greatest Sovereigns India has produced into the short 
compass of a lecture extending over an hour or less. He has naturally gone 
to European authors for his picture of the life of Akbar, which he has given 
us with such vividness of detail ; he has also commented on the want of 
critical histories of his reign, with special reference to the European 
authorities. I think it would interest him to know that at this moment we 
possess a work by a learned Musalman writer of Lahore, which is an 
excellent history of Akbar’s reign and the men of his entourage; it is 
called the “Court of Akbar, and is written in the Urdu language. -The 
other histories to vrhich Mr. Vincent Smith has referred also require 
consideration ; written by the contemporaries of Akbar who came in 
frequent contact with him, they ought, in my opinion, to be read in con- 
junction with the European authors. You must not, however, carry away 
the^ impression that before Akbar came there were no great Sovereigns in 
India who had the same ideals as Akbar. As a matter of fact, there were 
several who worked to promote the welfare of their people with the same 
enthusiasm and the same devotion to duty. Among these stands promi- 
nently the name of the first Queen who reigned in India in her own right. 
Razia Sultan, the daughter of Altamsh, is depicted by a contemporary 
historian as a Sovereign most intent on the welfare of all classes of her 
subjects, both Hindus and Muhammadans. Akbar^s greatness consists fti 
the fact that he was the first to realize the necessity of uniting the two 
races and the two religions over whom he was called upon to rule in a 
common bond of sympathy and interest. The idea is said to have been 
given to his father by the Persian monarch with whom he had taken refuge 
when forced to leave India by the army of Sher Shah; but it was left 
to Akbar to carry into execution the great ideal for the accomplishment of 
which he laboured with that enthusiasm which has been explained by the 
lecturer this evening. Before long he did away with all differential treat- 
iAcrvt. ^Please remember that was at a time Tjhen persecution was rife in 
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Europe, and heretics were still being burnt in Spain. The massacre of 
St. Bartholomew occurred shortly after Akbar’s abolition of the capitation 
tax on the Hindus. The Catholics were still under the ban in England, 
and the whole of Europe was immersed in one of the most sanguinary 
sectarian wars known in history. Of course, the cruelties that were 
practised in Europe form no palliation for cruelties in India, but at 
the same time you must bear in mind that Akbar was probably the 
most tolerant Sovereign of the time in the world. (Hear, hear.) The 
Ain Akbari, the institutes of Akbar, reads like a modern record ; the 
details relating to the welfare of the peasantry and to the assessment of 
revenue, the statistical details and the directions relating to the entries in 
the village administration papers which are still in force and still bear the 
same names, differentiate the work of Akbar from all that had gone before. 
I will give you one instance of what was done under this great Sovereign. 
In the Province of Orissa, which was ruled by the Afghans until its con- 
quest by Akbar’s General, there was absolute disorder in all matters 
concerning revenue. The peasantry were ground to the earth by vexatious 
exactions. Todar Mai, the great revenue administrator of Akbar, made 
the first general assessment of Orissa soon after its acquisition. 'Fhe tract 
which he settled was the plain lying between the hills of Sambalpur and 
the jungles and marshy lands of the coast, and that tract was known from 
1585 until well into the middle of the nineteenth century as the Mogal- 
bahtii — the settled province of the Moguls. 

Although absolutely illiterate, Akbar^s love of learning was unbounded. 
Under his orders both Arabic and Sanskrit classics were translated into 
Persian. Badduni, the historian to whom the lecturer referred — not a 
very jappi'eciative critic of Akbar — translated the Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana in conjunction with the Poet Laureate Faizi, the accomplished 
brother of Abul Fazl, Akbar's great Minister. The “Baital Pachisi,” the 
Hindu story of the “ King and the Vampyre,” was rendered into Persian 
under the name of “ Khirad Afroz.'’ The Arabic Geographical Encyclo- 
paedia of Ydkut was similarly brought to the knowledge of the Emperor. 
Akbar also established a College of Musicians and a Philosophical Society, 
in which problems relating to religion, science and philosophy used to be 
discussed with the greatest freedom. 

^Some comment has been made by the lecturer on the falling off of Akbar 
from the Mussalman religion. 1 think it right to remind you that Akbar 
ascended the throne about the close of the tenth century of the Hegira. 
At this time the idea was rife, certainly in India, that the Mahdi was soon 
to appear in the world. Similar ideas had prevailed, as you know, in 
Christendom as to the advent of Christ. Many pretenders appeared in 
consequence, and they were treated with considerable harshness by the 
ecclesiastics of Islam in India, and this revolted the tolerant mind of 
Akbar. At the same time there arose on the borders of India a peculiar 
cult which was the exact counterpart of that professed by the people who 
were called the ** Illuminati ” in Europe. Even the name was the same — 
the ‘‘Roushenia.’* All these conceptions floating in the mind of a man 
who was not cultured enovgh to sift them properly led to his giviifg way- iu 
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fancies and ideas which were not consonant with the religion in which he 

had been brought up ; and his attempt to introduce a new religion with the 
Sject of forcing the two creeds which he had been called upon to rule to 
me on one common platform ended in failure. 

Akbar was most liberal in his views with regard to the liberty of 
>men ; he established in Delhi the institution of Mina Bazar, or 
idies’ Fancy Fair. It was at one of these bazars that Prince 
slim, afterwards Jehangir, met His favourite Queen, who has been 
imortalized by Tom Moore. In the time of Akbar tobacco was intro- 
iced in Northern India ; his envoy to the King of Bijapur, who has left 
record of the incident, brought some tobacco and pipes from the 
uthern Musalman capital, and tried to initiate his Sovereign into the 
ysteries of smoking, but the Court physician was obdurate, and refused 
permit the tractable Sovereign to try something which was not mentioned 
his works ; but although Akbar, in obedience to the dictates of the 
lysician, refused to smoke, he p)ermitted his nobles to do so. 

I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, not to fail to give a most hearty 
cognition to Mr. Vincent Smith for the interesting discourse you have 
?ard ; but before I put it to the vote I will ask if any member wishes to 
leak on the subject of the lecture. 

Mr, Yl/suk Ali said the subject was a fascinating one to every student 
f history, and had been admirably treated by one whose name was well 
lown as a writer on Indian history. He had fortunately given Vhem 
list of his authorities, and the interest awakened by the paper would 
nipt many of them into that most interesting episode in Indian history. 

; seemed to him that Akbar did not found a school either of political 
lilosophy or of religious thought ; he was the middle member of a Dynasty, 
id practically inherited very little by way of tradition from his predecessors 
i the art of governing, and he certainly did not have his ideas taken up 
id developed by his successors. When he came to the throne there was 
Tactically no Mogul kingdom ; he succeeded practically to the empire 
id organization founded by Sher Shah, The policy of toleration whose 
rigin the paper attributed to Akbar was frequently anticipated, as the 
Chairman had pointed out, amongst the Indian Muhammadan Sovereigns, 
nd by none more remarkably than by Sher Shah himself. It was a Hindu 
eneral, Hemu, who led the armed forces of Sher Sh«ah*s successor against 
Lkbar’s own guardian. He (the speaker) had had the privilege of living 
1 the provinces which were the chief field of Shut Shah^s activities, and of 
le activities of the earlier Pathan kingdom of Jaunpur. He had seen l+ie 
reat architectural works and the noble public buildings which were erected ; 
1 fact, a bridge still existed which was built about the time of Akbar but 
arried on the earlier Pathan traditions. It seemed to him that the native 
»Iuhammadan dynasty of Sher Shah did found a school of political and 
dministrative thought whose. results were utilized in the system of Akbar. 
iuddenly, however, with the rise to power of his son, they found almost 
he whole of his policy reversed and most of the great experiments that 
lad been made in the arts of administration and organization were practically 
i^pt Away. The splendid Muhammadan revenue system/ which was the 
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foundation of the British revenue system, was practically in abeyance in 
those later years of the Mogul Empire, and the policy of enlisting the 
services of the Hindus was very much obscured and almost forgotten in 
the accompanying chaos. The traditions of Akbar’s rule and policy were 
almost obliterated from the policy of the Central Government of Delhi ; 
but the policy of the local dynasties continued the tradition, and one might 
almost say that the torch of administration which Akbar lighted only lived 
through the work of the minor dynasties and families, of which one got 
sonie remarkable glimpses in the local history of the districts of the United 
Provinces. With regard to the remarks made by the lecturer as to Akbar^s 
religion, he thought he had laid undue emphasis on the interpretation of 
those views given by the Jesuit missionaries. Those missionaries were 
placed in a somewhat awkward predicament. They had hoped to make 
a proselyte of Akbar, and thought that his provinces would become great 
Catholic countries; but vrhen they found that he declined to come into the 
pale of their religious ideas, and branched ofiF into a line of his own, they 
became very bitter. The picture of Akbar’s views, as drawn by the 
Jesuit missionaries, must therefore be taken with some qualification. The 
same remark applied to the Orthodox Muhammadan historians, who were 
shocked by Akbar’s eclecticism. In spite of their criticisms, they gave 
occasional glimpses of Akbar’s true views, but an impartial account of his 
religious views must be compounded from the impressions to be gleaned 
frorif all the contemporary authorities — from the Musalman and non- 
Musalman attacks as well as from the great writings of those who followed 
or initiated his system. There was a book, the “ I)abistan-i-Mazaheb,” 
which gave an account of all the religious sects known in India. It was 
wriflen a ‘generation or two after Akbar, and described in detail Akbar’s 
Ilahi system. It was entitled to credence, because the author himself was 
colourless in his own views. (Hear, hear.) Akbar made many innova- 
tions, but, in spite of all, he must be looked upon as a Reformer in 
Islam. 

Lady Muir Mackenzie said that she had been so inspired by Mr. Smith’s 
writings that she had written a little article about the three great Emperors, 
who seemed to her to be so much alike in policy and in their tolerance for 
all religions. One was Asoka, who tried to make men equal, and even 
advocated the rights of animals ; and then came Akbar, who would not 
have any religion persecuted ; finally came the first English Emperor of 
India, Albert Edward, who proclaimed that no religion should be perse- 
cuted in India, and that all men should have their chance in the political 
sphere. She wished to thank the Lecturer for his beautiful writings on 
India which had helped her so much. 

Mr. Syud Hossain said he wished to express his appreciation of the 
admirable lecture. Mr. Smith was well known as one of those scholars 
who had brought not only great ability, but, what was much rarer, a great 
sympathy, into his interpretation and study of Indian history, and hfs 
announcement of at last bringing to fruition his long-cherished project 
of an adequate account of the life and times of Akbar would be welcomed* 
The lecture had of necessi^ty been somewhat discursive, as also the 
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cussion, but there was a profound remark made by the Chairman he would 
like to refer to — viz., that a study of the life and institutions of Akbar was 
a matter of very great practical importance at the present day, as the whole 
tendency of British rule appeared to be approximating more and more 
to the lines originally laid down by Akbar, and therefore a study of the 
' history of his administration had more than a merely academic interest for 
those who were concerned in the future of British rule in India. As Lady 
Muir Mackenzie had said, there was an extraordinary parallel between the 
policy of Akbar and that adopted by the British Government in regard to 
the principle of religious neutrality in India. An extension of this parallel- 
ism naturally suggested itself regarding the political equality that Akbar 
introduced into his administration of the country. Akbar ruled not as 
a conqueror or an invader, but as one who tried to be one of the people 
himself, and to weld the various sections of the population over which he 
ruled into a united Indian community, and from that point of view a great 
deal yet remained to be achieved by the British rulers of India to-day. 
At one of their meetings not long ago a distinguished s[)eaker, while 
instituting a comparison between the Moghul and the British rule in India, 

• rightly pointed out how the long memories of the peasants of India enabled 
them to be grateful for the blessings of peace which British rule had 
Ijrought in its train contrasted with the chaos of an earlier day. But the 
national memory of India could not also help recalling at the present time 
that under Akbar the highest careers were open to all, and both Hindus 
and Muhammadans could and did rise to be Generals in the Indian Army, 
whereas under British rule Indians were still denied the great privilege of 
holding His Majesty’s Commission, and were patiently waiting to be granted 
the opportunity of serving the King-Emperor in positions of real resppifti- 
bility and trust, and on a basis of self-respecting and honourable co-opera- 
tion with their British fellow-subjects which would exclude the suggestion 
of racial inferiority. That was an illustration of the headway that still 
remained to be made towards bringing existing administrative practice 
more into conformity with the ideals of Akbar. 

Lkslie Moore said he would like to make one remark with 
reference to the last speaker’s statement about Akbar ruling India not as 
a conqueror : had not the lecturer pointed to the incident of Queen 
Durgavati being driven to commit suicide to protect herself from wh^t 
was worse than death — namely, dishonour ; and to another case where 
8,000 Rajput soldiers were killed ; and from anger at their stubborn 
resistance 30,000 out of 40,000 peasants w^ere massacred when AkbaF 
entered Chitor after the siege. Could anyone in the room point to similar 
incidents during the spread of British rule over India ? The speech of 
Mr. Yusuf Ali was much to the point when he said Akbar tried to combine 
his own ideas, thoughts and principles with those obtaining in other 
religions, so as to make a universal religion for all. He adopted from 
Isljim the idea of the unity of God, from Hinduism the conception of the 
universal presence of the deity, from Christianity the principles of brotherly 
kindness towards all mankind, and from Zoroastrianism the symbol of the 
representing the Supreme Being. 
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The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I will now put to you the vote 
which I proposed at the beginning — that is, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Vincent Smith for the admirable lecture he has given us this evening. It 
is not necessary for me to make any further observations,’ but in view of 
the remarks that have fallen from one of the speakers, I would like to say 
that it is no use comparing Akbar's deeds or misdeeds with the deeds of 
the present rulers of the world. (Hear, hear.) We have to compare age 
with age, and if we go to Central Europe of those days — or, for the matter 
of that, any other place — I think we shall find ample record of similar 
cruelties. 

The Lecturer in reply said that at that late hour he could not attempt 
to go into details. He would like to ask Lady Muir Mackenzie to be good 
enough to send him a copy of the article she referred to, and also to ask 
the chairman to send him particulars of that Urdu history of Akbar. Mr. 
Yusuf Ali had said a good deal about Sher Shah and the Jaunpur Kings, 
but he thought if he looked up his dates he would find that chronologically 
he had got a good deal mixed. Another point made was that Akbar 
continued to be a Musalman, and merely tried to improve his conception 
of Islam, but he said himself he was not a Musalman, and he ought to ' 
know ! That was taken from his “ Happy Sayings,” and was recorded by 
Abul Fazl, his secretary, as quoted in the paper. There were many other 
interesting points raised, but it was too late to deal with them. 

Sir Krishna Gupta, in seconding the vote of thanks, said they would 
all agree they had had a most instructive lecture. The life of Akbar had 
always had a fascination for him. A great deal had been said as to the 
toleration of Akbar, and attempts had been made to show that that policy 
not . entirely his own, but whether it was so or not he had certainly 
upheld that policy to a remarkable extent. They had also had some 
heated discussion as to how far the British Government had followed 


Akbar in the matter of treating the different races alike. There was a 
great deal of truth in what the speakers had said on the subject, but they 
must all admit that the British Government had not yet gone to the 
extent that Akbar did in the matter of making equal use of Hindusf and 
Muslims in the higher military services, and he thought that after the war 
was over they would have to reconsider the position and take into account 
the loyal services of the Indians. (Hear, hear.) 

* Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, in supporting the vote of thanks, said that with 
regard to what had been said about the cruelties that used to be practised, 
Che state of Europe in those days must be borne in mind. In that age 
cruelties wore a quite different aspect, when men were burned alive, etc., 
and, in his opinion, compared with that state of things, the toleration of 
Akbar was rather striking. 

Sir Arundel Arundel, in supporting the vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, said it had occurred to him what a most marvellous change 
had been wrought on the web of history during the last three hundred 
years, now that the great Empire of Akbar had been as it were amalga- 
mated with that of this little island, of which he could have known but 


little, and when they had present that afternoon two 
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of his race and creed coming to this far country to assist in carrying out 
the government of India, the one by holding one of the highest judicial 
positions in the land, and the other with a seat in the Secretary of State’s 
Council of India, where also a Hindu gentleman then present had sat as 
Vice-President. He saw also in the meeting in the King-Emperor's 
uniform a member of the Jodhpur branch of the great Rajput race with 
whom Akbar had such varied experience, and across a narrow sea were 
thousands of Indian soldiers fighting for this combined Empire to subdue 
the common enemy of all. 

The vote of thanks on being put to the meeting was carried with 
acclamation. 

* The proceedings then terminated. 


The following letter and note has been received by the Hon. Secretary : 

May 19, 1915. 

Sir, 

In the discussion on Mr. Vincent Smith’s paper on Akbar, I dealt 
with two points — viz., (1 ) Whether Akbar’s policy of toleration and concilia- 
tion was peculiar to himself in India, and (2) whether Akbar in his religious 
views formally relinquished the fold of Islam. There was not much time 
to allow of the elaboration of the argument. Mr. Vincent Smith’s re- 
marks, in his reply, show that I failed to make my meaning clear on either 
point, and 1 venture to send you a few remarks now in writing to supple- 
ment what I then said. 

As to the first point, the example I gave of Sher Shah shows that the 
Afghan dynasty which held sway during a short interval before 
carried out the policy of conciliation to such an extent that their supreme 
military commander was a Hindu. Other instances could be cited before 
and after the time of Akbar. The dates are immaterial. Akbar’s suc- 
cessors on the throne of Delhi may have been too indolent or too narrow 
to develop or even continue that policy, but it was continued by local 
rulefs in many places, notably in Oudh. The Kings of Oudh made no 
distinction between Hindus and Musalmans in their Court, and when the 
reaction against their deposition came in the Mutiny, Hindu chiefs like the 
Raja of Gonda sacrificed their all for a family which was certainly n(jt 
very ancient, but which, with all its numerous faults, had grounded itself 
in the affections of the people, Hindu and Musalimwi. 

As to Akbar’s religion, my point was that Akbar made many innovations'^ 
and even introduced fantastic forms of worship ; but he did not formally 
renounce Islam. His Din-i-Ildhi must be treated as a sect, in the same 
way as the Mo’tazila sect, or the Ismaili sect, or the Raushania sect. It is 
so treated in the “ Dabistan ” of Mohsin Fani, an author who was born eight 
or ten years after Akbar’s death, and who must have conversed with many 
pe^le who had actually been at Akbar’s Court. The Dabistan ” contains 
a very full account of Akbar’s system. It first gives in chapter x, a 
dramatic account of the disputations held under Akbar’s presidency, and 
concludes with “the Sayings of His Majesty , dwelling in the Seventh 
VOL. VIL E 
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Heaven.” A careful study shows that Akbar’s innovations were chiefly 
political ; he wanted to organize a Church wholly subservient to the State, 
and, in fact, obtained a Fatwa conferring upon him a position analogous to 
that held by the Pope in Christianity. 

Akbar did in the established Muslim Church of India exactly what 
Henry VIII. did in the Catholic Church of Rome, and Akbar was no more 
outside the pale of Islam than was Henry VIII. outside the pale of 
Christianity. The document by which Akbar assumed the headship of 
the Church in India is given in full in Badaoni, and a translation will 
be found at pp. 186-87 of Blochmann’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbari 
(voL i.). A passage in this document runs thus : 

“ We declare that the King of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of 
God in this world, Abul Fatah Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar Padishah 
i Ghazi, whose kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a 
most God-fearing King." 

This document was promulgated in a.h. 987 (a.d. 1579), and was the 
starting-point of the new Erastianism. Akbar started for State purposes 
the formula : “ There is no God but God, and Akbar is God’s representa- 
tive.” There is no necessary opposition between this and the Muslim 
Kalima, or even Muslim doctrine, though it implies a gloss which indicates 
Akbar’s attitude towards the Millennial ideas of his time. The thousand 
years of Islam were coming to fulfilment, and many sects and individuals 
were putting forward their own ideas as to what would happen after the 
Millennium. Mr. Ameer Ali in his Presidential speech made this perfectly 
clear, and this idea constantly appears in all the literature of the time. 
Akbar’s Millennial idea was that he was the Mahdi prophesied, the Sd/iib-i^ 
ZoMhin, who would remove all differences among the seventy-two sects of 
Islam. Badaoni refers to the numerous pamphlets and writings put forward 
in support of this in a.h. 9S8-992. Such innovations, and the almost 
complete supersession of the ceremonial law of Islam, naturally gave great 
offence to Badaoni the historian who belonged to the Orthodox Church. 
It will be noticed, however, that Badaoni throws the blame on Abul Fazl, 
whose evil influence, according to him, “ seduced *’ Akbar. Abul Fazl had 
been Badtioni’s successful rival in Akbar’s favour, and we can understand 
that Badiioni’s pen is dipped in gall, and can allow for many exaggerations 
due to the double motive — his personal and his religious bias. 

Take a parallel instance, that of the religious reformers known as the 
povenanters of Scotland. They spoke of Anglicanism as “a limb of 
Anti-Christ," and Episcopalians as ‘‘ Amalekites,” who deserved and 
received no quarter. But we do not therefore look upon James I. and 
Charles 1 . as having renounced Christianity. No more should Akbar be 
held up at the bar of History as a non-Muslim, because he saw through the 
hollowness of the orthodoxy of his time, renounced the ceremonial law 
(which in fact is observed by very few Muslims at the present day), and 
acted on his own ideas of inspiration and politico-religious reconstruction, 
flattered and encouraged by deists and rationalists of his Court. All these 
features can^ be paralleled from the practices and doctrines of other un-> ' 
orthodox sects and and individuals in Islam. ^ ^ 
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Blochmann has written a valuable note on the religious views of .Abkar 
(see his “ Ain-i-Akbari vol. i.,pp. 167-213), consisting mainly of passages 
from Baddoni. The late Professor Rehatsek published in Bombay, in 
1866, a little pamphlet on what he calls the “Emperor Akbar’s Repudia- 
tion of Eslldm,” also consisting mainly of extracts from Badaoni. I have 
shown why Badaoni and the Orthodox Muslim historians should be taken ' 
with some qualification, owing to their obvious religious bias. The Jesuit 
missionaries, too, are not independent witnesses, as they have a religious 
bias of a different kind, about which 1 spoke in my speech. 

But what about Akbar’s own words? Blochmann (at p. 21 1 of the 
volume above referred to) has collected references to all the passages in 
the Ain-i-Akbari, but I claim that they support my view. Although Abul 
Fazl is not exactly Akbar, we may take it that the Ain gives as accurate 
a picture of Akbar’s own views and ordinances as it is possible to get. 
But the book, besides containing Akbar’s ordinances, has at the end a 
collection of His Majesty’s ‘‘ Happy Sayings.” One of these has been 
quoted by Mr. Vincent Smith in his paper (p. t8) to show that Akbar did 
not consider himself a Muslim. Unfortunately the words “not being a 
Muslim myself” are a mistranslation. I will transcribe the Persian text as 
printed by Blochmann (p. 231) : 

Pishtar f/iardum rd ba zor dar kish i kfnid mi (iwardim wa dn rd 
Musahndni mi shumardbn, Chihi dgahi afzdd, ba sharmlndagi dar shttdim. 
Khud Mnsahndn nd shuda digari ra bar dn ddshfan nd sazd. IVa dn 
Mh ba zor migirand, kai ndm-i dinditri girad P 

The words dn rd Musaimdni mi shumardUn are in the manuscript which 
Blochmann followed, T have looked up all the manuscripts of the “ Ain-i- 
Akbar ” in the India Office, and all but one agree in reading: An ri 
Musalmajst mi shuniardhn. This should undoubtedly be the correct 
reading, and I offer the following translation of the passage for con- 
sideration : 

“ Formerly I used to force men into ray way of thinking, and such a 
[prdfeelyte] I looked upon as a Musulman. As knowledge grew 1 was 
filled with shame. [For anyone] not being a Musulman to draw others 
into that [path] was not fitting. What they are forced to accept, how can 
it be called religion ?” 

0 

To understand the context, read the three preceding sayings. The true 
spiritual guide is not one who insists on formalism or outward rites ; 
guidance is showing the way, not gathering disciples; to make a trufi 
disciple is to instruct in the service of God, not to produce a worshipper 
of oneself. These sentences are aimed at the religious dignitaries whom 
Akbar saw around him. Their converts he used to think Muslims, but 
further knowledge shattered all his illusions. If even the teachers did not 
believe in what they taught, was it not shameful that they should teach 
others ? It is the same argument as is amplified in “ Piers the Plough- 
man ” — hirelings teaching what they do not know or believe. 

Refer to a later saying of Akbar reported at p. 237, line 8, of the original 
Persian iJiBlochinann’s edition). Akbar there sjpeaks of paigambar i mi. 
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“ Our, Prophet,” in referring to the Prophet Muhammad (p. 390 of JarretPs 
translation). This completely bears out my proposition that Akbar was a 
reformer in Islam, and did not wish to be regarded as outside its pale, 
however much he fought against all the formalism and ceremonial rites of 
the orthodox Muslim Church of his day. 

This letter has grown very long, but I must not omit to refer to the state- 
ment in Jehangir!s Memoirs about Akbar’s dying in the orthodox faith. This 
is rejected by Blochmann, though accepted by Elphinstone in his history. 
However that may be, the story shows that Akbar’s breach with the Church 
did not amount to a formal repudiation of Islam, but merely a difference 
of opinion as to how the Millennial issue should be approached. Akbar 
went in for a complete reconstruction, but could not carry the Church 
with him. 

(Signed) A, Yusuf An. 


NOTE 


June 9. 1915. 


I venture to make a few remarks on Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s interesting 
lecture. To me it seems to he the best-balanced account that we have of 
the great Emperor Akbar. It shows him as he really was — a badly- 
educated, passionate despot, full of grand and liberal ideas. 

But there are some points of detail in which, 1 think, Mr. Smith is in 
error. Thus, at p. 37, he speaks of our being able to watch by the bedside 
of the dying monarch, etc. But the account to which he refers (sec p. 48) 
is faked one, being given in the spurious Memoirs translated by Price. 
Nothing in these Memoirs can be relied upon. Rien’s verdict is conclusive 
on this point. The real fact is that Jehangir was excluded from the palace 
at the time when his father was dying, and saw and heard nothing directly. 

There is a reference to Akbar’s putting his turban on Jehangir's head at 
Fethpur Sikri in the genuine Memoirs. But I am not sure if the translation 
is right, and if it is not Selim Chisli who put his turban on the boy’s kead. 
But even if Akbar be meant, the occurrence was long before Akbar’s 
death, and in 1572. 

P. 41. It is true that Firioz Shah had a Brahman burned, but the incident 
IS told by Shams Siraj (I am writing away from books, and am not sure of 
the name), and is not “related with pride by Firioz Shah in a tract written 
by himself.” Firioz Shah does speak of his punishing heretics, especially 
Muhammadan heretics, but he does not mention the Brahman story. 

P. 42. Mr. Smith insists upon regarding the date given by Janhar in one 
or more manuscripts for Akbar’s birth as being correct. But the evidence 
the other way is overwhelming, and it appears from a translation of Janhar 
in the Elbert MSS. in the British Museum that at least one manuscript 
gives the date corresponding to October 15. Janhar was an old and un- 
educated man, and supposing that he did put a date corresponding*’ to 
November, it is of no value against the testimony of Abul Fazl and others. 
1 beUeve there is no authority in Janhar or elsewhere for the statement 
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that a false official date was adopted to protect the child from, necro- 
mancers. The child was then the oiTspring of a banished king, and not of 
importance enough to make falsification necessary or advisable. 

P. 46. I am not aware that Akbar had special reasons, not altogether 
creditable, for discouraging investigation. 

P. 50. There is no evidence that Akbar took opium to excess. He 
drank wine. 

P. 54. “Places for the basest offices.” Pemschi does not say so. The 
letter is from E. Pinero, and only speaks of mosques being converted into 
magazines. I'he story about the boars is new to me. Again, it is not 
Pemschi who is speaking, but Pinero. The story may be true, but is not 
likely. Even if it did occur, I doubt if Muhammadan susceptibilities 
would be outraged by seeing pigs kill one another. They would be more 
scandalized by Akbar’s setting boars* fangs in gold, which Pinero says is 
what Akbar did. 

One excellent thing in Akbar, which Mr. Smith has not noticed, is that 
he set his face against the horrid Central Asian vice of pederasty. 

(Signed) H. Beveridge. 
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Mr. J. Carey Hall, c.m.g., being prevented by a chill 
from delivering his paper on the “ Structure of Japanese 
Society during the Tokugawa Period,” his daughter, Miss 
L. Hall, entertained the members with a short impromptu 
account of the avocation of women in Japan, illustrated 
with lantern slides. The lecturer, who spent most of her 
life in Japan, had the best of opportunities to study her 
subject at first hand ; she unfolded a sympathetic picture of 
the hard lot which falls to the Japanese woman. Like the 
Fffench' peasant woman, the Japanese farmer’s wife or 
daughter toils in the fields, but her work is more tedious 
and exacting than that of her European sister, for Japanese 
agriculture has to contend against natural geological diffi- 
culties, as well as with countless insects and caterpillars. 
The Japanese country girl is a farm hand, groom, stable 
boy, tea picker, vegetable seller, firewood gatherer, and 
flower seller, as in Ohara, according to seasons and districts ; 
she rears silkworms, winds the silk, and weaves the yarn 
into cloth, although the advent of steam-driven spinning 
mills has rather reduced the home industry. On the coast 
she is a diver, a “ fisherman ” rather than a “ fish- wife.” At 
home on the sea, she would have risked her life in 
patriotic work, as, for instance, in the removal of mines 
from Tsingtao Harbour in the present war, had not the 
Government refused her help. In towns, hairdressing, 
massage, professional entertainment, claim her attention, 
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together with factory work ; some adopt nursing as a pro- 
fession with conspicuous success. The paper was deservedly 
well received. 

On June 9 Mr. C. J. Purnell, m.a,, the well-known right- 
hand man of Dr. Hagberg Wright, at the London Library, 
read an account of the “ Life of William Adams of Gilling- 
ham,” the first Englishman to set foot in Japan. Adams 
made his mark in the country which adopted him somewhat 
forcibly ; he became adviser to the Shogun lyeyasu on 
naval matters, and even on occasions he had to speak his 
mind plainly about the Spanish and Portuguese mission- 
aries. Perhaps his influence in keeping Catholicism out of 
Japan has been underrated, for he seems to have stoutly 
wrangled with the padre^ using his own English Bible 
against their catechism ! Mr. Purnell’s paper is, in fact, 
an introduction to the transcript of William Adams’ diaries, 
which were discovered some years ago in the Bodleian 
Library. The author made a thorough investigation of 
these documents, and of other writings scattered in the 
India Office, the Record Office, and elsewhere; with pains- 
taking care he has succeeded in making them more intelli- 
gible, and the fruit of his labours will be published by the 

Japan Society this year. It is a commendable move which 
will render available a mass of little details, the importance 
of which can only be recognized by those who delve in 
musty tomes. These unconsidered trifles of history throw 
a light upon the idiosyncrasies of mankind, as, for instance, 
when Adams records the strike of his deck-hands to obtain 
the reinstatement of a dismissed boatswain, or details the 
cost of an entertainment when setting up the mast, or dis- 
closes the wily ways of the Chinese thief, or the manoeuvres 
of the Jesuits to make him return home and leave them a 
free field. 

It appears that the^ people of Gillingham (Kent) evince 
^ome lively interest in the memory of Adams ; every worthy 
knows him by name, but — and that is not a matter for 
surprise — there is no monument to his memory in his 
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native town. Japan possesses his tomb, and that of his 
Japanese wife, but Gillingham has only a somnolent recol- 
lection of him. Would a stone be better t Perhaps not, 
for in the course of years, if the natives are sufficiently 
prodded from time to time by references to the Anjin San, 
an Adams’ legend will perhaps spring out of old men’s tales. 
Yet it were better for historical accuracy that a memorial, 
however modest, be made of stone or bronze. Some metal 
from a Tsingtao gun would be a suitable material. 

Shosanken. 
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• QUATRAINS OF “OMAR KHAYYAM” 

By John Pollen, c.i.e. 

These verses are line for line, and almost word for word, translations of 
the original Persian. The Translator has added nothing of his own, and 
has not presumed to meddle with the thoughts or imagery of the Persian 
•Poet.— J, P. 

101. 

Counsel I give — pray list to me ; 

Don not the Cloak — Hypocrisy! 

That World lasts ever ; this a spell, 

For this Eternity don't sell. 

102 . 

Khayyam, — when drunk with Wine be glad — 

Sit not with fresh-faced maiden sad ! 

Since at the last thou’lt cease to be, 

Deem now thou’rt not I Live joyfully. 

103. 

Last eve to Potter’s shop I went ; 

Found thousands — mute — some eloquent — 

One Pot spake up with haughty tone, 

“ Where’s Potter — Seller — Buyer gone T 

104. 

Pure Wine, some say, a spirit is 
Which brings a shattered heart new bliss ; 

Quick I quick ! for me three bumpers pour ! 

* Why should men call mr go<^ Wine sour ? 
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105. 

Singly my virtues scan ! each crime 
Pardon, as past, ten at a time ! 

Let not the wind thy wrath inflame, 

Forgive me in the Prophet’s name 1 

106. 

A spirit light is Wine in Cup, 

Light was its soul when bottled up ; 

Naught heavy is for Wine fit friend, 

Save Cup whose weight and lightness blend. 

107. 

From — to — all time what limit ? where ? 
Here, now, rejoice ! The Wine-Cup share ! 
Beyond my ken — Wit — Work — have passed 
But Wine each riddle solves at last. 

108. 

This vault of Heaven — this wonder-show — 
A magic lantern is, we know ; 

The Sun the lamp- flame is — the World 
Is but the globe round which we’re whirled. 

109. 

I can’t o’er Nature victory gain. 

I do and suffer — all in vain ; 

1 trust Thou’lt pardon me for shame 
That Thou hast seen ; but who’s to blame ? 

no. 

Xet me arise and seek pure Wine, 

Make thou my cheek like jujube shine ; 

This mind of mine that watch doth keep 
• I’ll splash with Wine and lull to sleep. , 
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III. 

How long Doubt’s slaves shall we live here ? 
AAThat matters Life — a Day — a Year ? 

Pour out the Wine ere, transformed, we 
The Potter’s pets again shall be. 

I 12 . 

Since here we cannot long abide, 

’Tis hard to live sans Wine — sans bride ; 
Creeds new and old why preach, O sage ? 
What’s old, what’s new, once off this stage ? 

I ir 

In loving thee. Sin’s curse I bear ; 

If faith I break, I pay my share ; 

If all my life severe thou art. 

Till Judgment Day the less the smart. 

1 14. 

The World is “fun” — by “fun” controlled- 
With Joy and sparkling Wine I hold ; 

Men say — “ God grant repentance due,” 
Granted or not — I've naught to rue. 

115- 

To Mosque I’ve come devout and pure — 

But not to pray I come — for, sure. 

Once with a mat I made away, » 

To steal I now come day by day. 

1 16. 

’Neath Fate’s dark foot when I’m aba^d, 
When hope of life is all effaced ; 

Make nothing of my clay but Cup. 

When filled with Wine, I may wake up. 
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1 17. 

My heart can’t bait from trap discern. 

To Mosque and Cup I’m urged in turn ; 

Yet better strong in Inn to lie 

Than weak in Cell — Love, Wine and I. 

1 18. 

'Tis morn ! Of rose-red Wine partake ; 
The glass of name and fame let’s break ; 
From hopes sublime let’s get away 
With flowing curls and lutes to play. 

119. 

For crust and Cell the World we left. 

Of pomps and vanities bereft ; 

Chill penury with soul we bought. 

And wealth in poverty we sought. 

120. 

“ Is ” — “ Is not ” — know I well by line, 

“ High ” — “ Low ” — by logic I divine ; 
Yet must I modestly confess 
I know no Rank but drunkenness. 

121. 

When young we to a Teacher went. 

And with our progress were content ; 
The ground of his discourse was — “ Lo,” 
“ Water we came, like wind we go.” 

122. 

The man who this World’s secret knows 
Sees all are like — the joys — the woes ; 
Since good and bad alike must cease. 
Pain, — ^plea^ure — both accept in peace. 
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123. 

Follow so far the Sufi’s trend, 

Of prayer and fasting make an end ; 

From Omar hear the word of truth 
“ Drink Wine • and rob ! Do all with ruth !” 

124. 

Since man’s lot on this barren shore 
Is but to grieve and life give o’er, 

Happy is he who speeds from here, 

At rest is he who ne’er came near. 

125. 

Dervish ! The figured Veil tear off ; 

Nor for the Veil the body doff : 

Sackcloth upon thy shoulders spread, 

’Neath it assume the Sultan’s tread ! 

126. 

Behold the vault of Heaven— its sin ! * * 

The Earth how void of kith and kin ! 

Live for thyself 1 Leave yesterday, 

Seek not to-morrow, use to-day ! 

127. 

Wine-drinking — Consort with the fair — 

Are better than false zealot’s prayer, 

To hell if lovers drunkards go, * 

The sight of Heaven no man will know. 
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I 

Out of the sombre shadows, 

Over the gleaming grass, 

Slow, in a sad procession, 

The shadowy pageants pass ; 

Mournful, majestic and solemn, 

Stricken and pale and dumb, 

Crowned in their matchless sorrow, 

The sacred martyrs come. . . . 

Hark ! thro’ the brooding silence 
Breaks the wild cry of pain. 

Wrung from the heart of the ages, 

A til Hassan! Hussain! 

II 

Come from this tomb of shadows. 

Come from this tragic shrine' 

That thrills with the deathless anguish 
Of a long-dead martyr-line. 

Love ! let the living sunlight 
Hallow your splendid eyes 
Ashine with the steadfast triumph 
Of the Spirit that never dies. 

So may the hope of new ages 

Comfort the ancient pain 

That cries from the deep dark silence, 

Alii Hassan! Hussain! 

Sarojini Naido. 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

* A place illuminated at the festival of Muharram, where the shrined of 
Hassan and Hussain are visited with great >eneration. — A. R. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Sir Edward Albert Gait, k.cs.l, c.i.e., to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa in succession to Sir Charles 
Bayley, who will retire in November next on appointment 
as a Member of the Council of India. His Majesty has 
also approved the appointment of Sir William Henry Hoare 
Vincent, Indian Civil Service, to a Member of the Council 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in succession to Sir Edward 
Gait. 

0 

The Right Honourable Austen Chamberlain, m.p., Secre- 
tary of State for India, has appointed Sir Arnold White, 
late Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, to be a 
Member of the Council of India. 


The Secretary of State for India has received the 
following telegram from the Viceroy, dated June 15, 1915 : 

“ There have been widespread thunder showers in 
Northern India, and the monsoon has appeared to-day og 
Malabar coast (Cape Comorin to Goa).” 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Sir Chettur Sankaran Nair, c.i.e., Judge of the Madras 
High Court, to be an Ordinary Member of the Governor- 
General's Council in succession to Sir Harcourt Butler, 
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whp will take up the appointment of Lieutenant-Governor 
of Burma in the autumn. 


The Secretary of State for India has received the - 
following telegram from the Viceroy : 

“ The Arabian Sea monsoon is extending to Kathiawar 
on the coast, but not inland. The Bay monsoon is giving 
rain only in Burma and the north-east part of India. 
Conditions are late.” 
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SOME NEW INTERPRETATIONS OF INDIAN 
ALLEGORY, ART, AND ARCHITECTURE 

By P!. B. Havell 

The achievements of what is known as the scientific method 
of archaiological research have been very remarkable, but 
the method has obvious limitations when it is applied to the 
deeper meaning of things, and especially to the interpret- 
ation of Indian allegory and art, which provide some of the 
most important materials for the understanding of Indian 
history. You may analyze the structure of a poem liaq bj? 
line and word by word, and give all its etymological deriva- 
tions back to the earliest dynasties of Egypt, or the 
remotest epochs of Chaldsea, but unless you penetrate into 
the poet’s mind, your interpretation of the poem, as poetry 
or history, will have no value. 

Therefore, when all the resources of the scientific method 
have been exhausted, it always remains for the poet and 
the artist to say the last word in the interpretation of those 
historical documents which the poets and artists of former* 
generations have bequeathed to posterity. Early Indian 
poetry and art are comparatively easy for the Western 
critic to appreciate. The Hymns of the Rig-Veda are in 
the same poetic plane as , Homer, or the sculptures of the 
Par^thenon. They strike a note very familiar to us. And 
because the note is familiar we are inclined somewhat 
hastily to assume that when Indian poets and artists 
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become less comprehensible to us, they sink to a lower 
level and lose some of their native virtue. It is in the 
later periods, when Indian poetry and art, ceasing to be 
purely naturalistic in the conventional sense, became alle- 
gorical and symbolic, that Western critics generally lose 
touch with the esoteric meaning, and fall back upon the 
scientific method of verbal analysis for illuminating 
obscurities. The light obtained by this process, as might 
be expected, often fails, and there are still many Indian 
myths the poetical meaning of which remains an enigma. 

I will take the well-known allegory of the Churning of 
the Ocean* as a very interesting example. There are 
different versions of it given in the Mah^bh^rata, the 
Rdmayana, and In the Vishnu Purana, which, however, 
agree in their main structure. The variations are only" 
such as any artist will give to an old traditional theme in 
adapting it for his own purposes. The story goes that 
in order to restore prosperity to the three regions of earth, 
air, and heaven, the Devas were instructed by the Preserver 
Vishnu to join with the Asuras in churning the cosmic 
bcejan — the Sea of Milk — in order to obtain the nectar of 
life and immortality, amrita. So the Devas’ came to the 
shores of the Sea of Milk, which is compared in the 
Vishnu Purana to the thin, shining clouds of autumn, and 
there, with the assistance of Vishnu, the holy mountain, 
Mandara, is upturned and used as a churning stick, while 
the great serpent, Ananta, whose coils encircle the earth, 
serves as the cord. Vishnu himself, in the form of a mighty 
tortoise, makes a pivot for the churn. The Devas seize 
,one end of the cord and the Asuras the other, and the 
churning begins. 

The first products of the churning are then enumerated. 
The Vishnu Purina specifies the divine cow, Surabhi, the 
fountain of milk ; then Vdruni, the god of wine ; the 
celestial tree, Pdrijdta ; and finally the moon, which jwas 
at once seized by Siva as his perquisite. 

* An article on “(^burning the Ocean,” by L. A. Waddell, &B., 
appeared in the November, 1914, issue. — A. R. 
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At this point fire and poisonous fumes engendered by 
the churning began to overspread the earth, and threaten 
the whole universe. Brahma, the Creator, therefore begged 
Siva to exercise his power, and the latter saved the situ- 
ation by swallowing the poison and holding it in his throat; 
whence he became nila-kantha, or blue-necked. 

The climax is the appearance of Dhanwantari, the 
physician of the gods, bearing the precious cup of amrita 
in. his hands, followed by the goddess Lakshmi, or Srli 
herself, radiant with beauty, and accompanied by a choir of 
celestial nymphs, while the elephants of the skies pour 
water over her from golden vases. A struggle ensues 
between the Devas and the Asura.s, but the latter are 
quickly overcome and driven down to the regions of 
* P^tala below the earth. So the great cosmic drama ends 
with the return of prosperity to the three worlds, and the 
general rejoicing of gods and men. 

Now, I am not concerned with the obvious symbolism of 
the myth as the struggle between the powers of good and 
evil, but with the poetic imagery which formed its natural 
derivation. It may be accepted as an axiom that the greaif 
world- myths are not the wild creations of poetic imagina- 
tion, but represent the poet’s effort to give a metaphysical 
explanation of the great natural phenomena which excited 
the wonder and awe of primitive man. And it may also 
be assumed that a very large proportion of Indo-Aryan 
myths and legends are in some way connected with that 
great natural wonder — the Himalayan mountain-range. 

The Churning of the Ocean is, in fact, a poetical descrip- 
tion of the magnificent natural phenomena which are familiar, 
to every Indian and Anglo-Indian who has watched the 
coming of the dawn and sunrise over the HimS,layan snow- 
clad peaks at Darjeeling or elsewhere. If on a still autumn 
starlight night you climb a, high hill commanding a wide 
prospect over the distant snowy range, you will realize at 
once the poet’s comparison of the sea of milk to the thin 
shining clouds of autumn ; for you look down upon a vast 
motionless sea of milk-white clouds stretching out to the 
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lim-itless horizon, and dotted here and there with islands 
formed by the highest mountain-peaks. And it is then 
easy to understand how an Indian yogi, meditating on 
this wonderful prospect, would imagine himself to be on 
the shores of the cosmic ocean. For stretching across the 
deep blue vault of heaven you can see the great Serpent 
Ananta, the Milky Way, encircling the earth with his coils, 
the planets of the Great Bear glittering like jewels in his 
seven heads. In the solemn stillness of the night he is 
watching ceaselessly while Vishnu NdrAyana sleeps upon 
the cosmic ocean. 

Then towards morning, before it is yet dawn, there is 
a slight stirring in the air, and the Sea of Milk begins to 

be agitated. The Devas— the .spirits of the daylight— 
as yet invisible, have seized the tail of the Great Serpent, 
while the Asuras — the spirits of the night — range themselves 
at its head, and the Churning of the Cosmic Ocean has 
begun. The clouds begin to break up into whirling wreaths 
of vapour, and it seems as if the depths of the valleys below 
formed an immense caldron, wherein the gods and demons 
are preparing some mysterious potion. The crescent moon, 
which had risen some hours before out of the depths of the 
cosmic ocean, is settling over Kinchinjunga’s mighty crest. 
Siva has seized it as his own. 

Suddenly over some of the highest peaks in the far 
distance there are flashes of crimson light. All creation 
seems to be on fire and threatened with destruction. The 
clouds gather together in a thick clammy mist, which quickly 
envelops mountain and valley, and covers the whole prospect 
•with a dull pall of grey. It might seem that for the moment 
the powers of darkness were gaining strength, and that the 
Devas were being worsted in the struggle. But then the 
mist which enshrouds the mountains is parted in front of 
you as if by a magician’s wand, and Kinchinjunga is 
revealed glittering like silver in the morning sunshine with 
a band of exquisite violet-blue on the slopes just below the 
snow-line. Siva has drunk the poison which threatened the 
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world’s dissolution, and become “ blue-necked.” Lakshml, 
the bright goddess of the dawn and sunrise, has at last 
risen from the depths of darkness, bringing the divine 
nectar with her ; the morning showers which greet her 
coming have cleared the air, and all nature rejoices once 
more at the defeat of evil spirits of night who disappear 
into the depths of PAtala. An important clue to the inter- 
pretation of the allegory is the identification of the Serpent 
Ananta with the Milky Way. 

It is unnecessary to explain the minor details with which 
poetic fancy has embroidered the main plot of the great 
Indo-Aryan nature-myth. Lakshmi, or Sri, is clearly 
identical with the Vcclic Ushas, the Dawn Maiden, to 

whom SO many of the most beautiful Veclic hymns arc 

addressed. She is the sakti, or consort, of Vishnu, who 
has a double part to play in the Churning of the Ocean. 
As Vishnu- Narayana, he is the sun at its nadir using the 
heavenly vault as the tortoise upon which he pivots the 
holy mountain, the Ilirnalayas, which serves as the 
Churning-stick. But as the bridegroom of Lakshmi, and 
the victor in the struggle between the powers of light and 
darkness, he is transformed into Vishnu-Stirya, the sun at 
its zenith, upon whose breast the goddess of the day throws 
herself while the lesser powers of light are enraptured by 
the beauty of her eyes. 

It is very important to be able to recognize the constant 
interchange between pairs of opposite symbols in Indian 
art. In the West we are accustomed to draw a hard and 
fast line between such ideas as light and darkness, creation 
and destruction, good and evil, and so we are apt to be 
misled when Vishnu appears in the same allegory under 
different names both as the ruler of the night sky and as 
the sun at noon, when Siva is both creator and destroyer, 
when a sun-emblem, like, the amalaka, is used also as 
Lakshmi s water-jar, or when the stupa, a symbol of death, 
is used as a symbol of life. The Hindu philosopher inter- 
prets these antitheses as opposite spokes in the. wheel of 
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life, or petals in the world-lotus, the relative position of 
which in the cosmos is constantly being reversed, just as 
day is transformed into night and night into day, 

I will now turn to the interpretation of one of the great 
masterpieces of the world’s art, the famous colossal bust of 
the TrimCirti at Elephanta, representing the three Aspects 
of Ishvara. The orthodox Brahmanical interpretation 
makes the names of the three Aspects Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. Dr. Burgess, in his well-known descriptive 
work bn Elephanta, has given these designations to the 
three heads of the sculpture, and they have been generally 
accepted by other archa:ologists. Dr. Coomaraswamy has 
followed his example in his recent book on the arts and 
crafts of India. According to this interpretation, the head 
in profile on the left of the spectator is Siva. The one on 
the opposite side, facing west, is Vishnu, and the central 
head is Brahmil. A short time ago M. Victor Goloubeff 
had a splendid series of photographs taken of this and 
other Indian sculptures, and this has made possible a closer 
study of them by Euiropeans who have not the facilities of 
bfficers of the Archicological Survey of India. With the 
help of these photographs I have satisfied myself that the 
accepted interpretation of the Elephanta Trimurti is wrong, 
and I believe I shall have no difficulty in proving it. 

A priori, it would seem very strange that an I,ndian 
artist in representing the Trimftrti should perpetrate such a 
solecism as to place Brahma between Vishnu and Siva, for 
Brahmd, the sunrise, is the natural antithesis of Siva, the 
sunset ; and Vishnu, the sun at noon, according to all the 
laws of nature and the theories of Hindu philosophy which 
interpret those laws, is the mean between these two 
extremes. 

Regarding the head of Siva, the Destroyer, there can be 
no dispute. The sculptor has made it evident by the 
ferocious aspect, the frowning brows, the protruding tongue, 
the cobra, and other accessories of the head on the left of 
the spectator. With that fact established, there should 
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have been no difficulty in identifying the central head with 
Vishnu, for not only is it Vishnu’s recognized place in’ the 
TrimArti, but the sculptor has carefully indicated all the 
symbols which are Vishnu’s special attributes. On the 
high mukuta, or tiara, which may be taken to be a symbol 
•of the holy Mount Mandara, or Meru, are three magnifi- 
cently executed jewels, each with a circular plaque in the 
centre. These may be taken to be the three positions of 
the sun, or the three strides of Vishnu, or esoterically as 
the three modifications of the principle of consciousness 
{Ahamkara). The necklet of pearls, and the splendidly 
chased collar set with fi\a; gems {panchratna) are ornaments 
which are usually given to statues of Vishnu. The llower- 
symbol held in the broken left hand was doubtless meant 
for a bud of the blue lotus, Vishnu’s llower. 

If we assume, then, that this is Vishnu’s head, it might 
seem to follow that the remaining h(;ad, on the right of the 
spectator, is Brahma. But he.re, the sculptors has departed 
from the orthodox Brahmanical rendering of the Trimiirti 
and put the head of Farvati, the sakti of .Siva, in the place 
of Brahma. It is a woman’s head. Dr. Burgess noticed 
the re.scmblancc of the jewellery on the head-dress and the 
ringlets of hair to those carved upon the female side of the 
Ardhanari sculpture in the adjoining compartment of the 
Elephanta temple. But he did not follow up the clue, and 
assumed that the head was Vishnu’s. There are other 
indications, besides those noticed by Dr. Burges.s, which 
make the sculptor’s intention clear to an artist. The head 
is considerably smaller than the other two, and the contours 
of it are decidedly feminine. The haild, also, holding a 
lotus-flower, is a woman’s hand ; it is smaller and more 
delicate than Siva’s hand, holding the cobra on the opposite 
side. 

This is not Vishnu, .but Farvati, taking the place of 
Prahma as Creatrix — a quite intelligible variation of the 
orthodo.x Trimflrti, involving no inconsistencies in the 
sculptor’s treatment of the subject, which jvill appeal 
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all Indians who are accustomed think 
India as the Mother. 

Incidentally it will be interesting to point out the re- 
semblance between the head of Vishnu in the Elephanta 
Trimfirti and the beautiful painting of Prince Siddhartha in 
the vikara, or college hall, at Ajantd, known archaeologi-' 
cally as Cave I. The design of the tiara in the painting is 
identical with that of Vishnu in the sculpture. There is 
also what may be called a strong family likeness in the two 
faces. Prince Siddhartha is more youthful and shows more 
human tenderness, while Vishnu has more Olympian aloof- 
ness and divine grandeur ; but we can see that both belong 
to a common ideal traditional type, and to the same artistic 
school. There are many such affinities between the Ajanta 
paintings and the sculptures of Elephanta to be noticed in 
a detailed critical study of them. 

My next subject is one which has been very frequently 
discussed without any very convincing result — the origin 
and symbolism of the curvilinear spire of a Hindu temple 
known as the sikhara. Fergusson took it as the chief 
c^iaracteristic of what he called the Northern Hindu or 
Indo-Aryan style of architecture, but left its' meaning and 
origin unexplained. Professor Macdonell and others have 
tried to prove its derivation from the shipa, but there are 
convincing proofs that its symbolism and derivation have 
a separate origin. Quantities of miniature shrines covered 
by the sikhara, probably of an ex vote character, have been 
found side by side with miniature stupas on the sites of 
Sarnath and Bodh-Gaya ; but while there is not the least 
indication that the* former were derived from the latter, the 
juxtaposition of the two symbols points to the probability 
that one is the complement or antithesis of the other. It 
is not uncommon to find two temples of about the same 
period built side by side, one with a sikhara and the other 
with that pyramidal form of tower, crowned by a miniaturf 
dome, to which Fergusson gave the name “Dravidian" 
because it occurs most frequently in Southern India, The 
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only explanation given of these pairs of temples has been 
that the one is of the northern, or Indo- Aryan, style, and 
the other Dravidian. It has been suggested by Dr. Burgess 
that one must have been built by a northern king and the 
other by a southern one, but this explanation begs the 
whole question. 

The true e.xplanation is that one is a symbol of life and 
the other the complementary symbol of death : in other 
words, the si/chara is a symbol of the Vaishnava aspect 
of the Trimurti, while the so-called Dravidian tower is 
a glorified stlipa, and symbolizes the Saiva aspect. The 
earliest representation of the two symbols side by side 
occurs in one of the Assyrian sculptures figured in Layard’s 
“ Nineveh," and there described as the Palace of Senna- 
cherib (Mg. i). It consists of a group of buildings at tlm 
foot of a mountain, upon the .sides of which are planted the 
symbols of life and death — the flowering tree and the cypress 
or pine. The palace is doubtless the building on the right. 
Adjoining it arc two structures with the characte.ristic curvi- 
linear spire, known as the sikhara, and crowned by a 
member which strongly suggests the Indian amalaka. They 
are evidently temples dedicated to the deity of the holy 
mountain, at the foot of which they are built, and the three 
domed buildings in front of them are stupas, or royal tombs. 
If this explanation of the hieroglyph is correct — and the 
symbolism is so easy to read that there can hardly be any 
doubt about it — the origin of the sikhara must be put back 
before the eighth century n.c.. or at least sixteen centuries 
earlier than the usual archaeological estimate. 

Starting from this hypothesis, that the sikhara is an 
architectonic symbol of Vishnu’s holy mountain, the axis or 
pivot of the universe, which the Aryans in India called 
Mount Mandara, or Meru, in the Himalaya-S. I will now 
try to explain another m.uch disputed point — the meaning 
of the amalaka, or melon-shaped member which usually 
crowns the sikhara. The symbol of Vishnu, as the sun at 
its zenith, is the blue water-lily (iiymphcea), tbe fruit of 
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which is orange or melon-shaped, and divided like an 
orange into a number of seed compartments, with partitions 
radiating from the centre, like the spokes of a wheel 
(Figs. 2 and 3). So this seed-capsule symbolizes the sun, 
as the all-pervading cosmic force, and the blue petals of the 
flower stand for the firmament in which it shines. 1 believe ' 
it has not been observed before that in the Bharhut, Sanchi, 
and Amarav-ati sculptures, the flowers of the lotus and 
water-lily are often represented with the petals turned down 
upon the stalk ( Fig. 4), so as to disclose the seed-capsule, 
and in Sanskrit literature the various heavenly spheres are 
usually described as “ lotuses with turned-down petals.” 
This, in fact, is the mot// of the so-called “ bell-shaped ” 
capital, described by archaeologists as “ persepolitan,” which 
represents Vishnu’s standard or ensign {dhwaja stamhha). 
The “ bell ” is formed by the cluster of petals turned down 
upon the shaft of the pillar or flag-pole ; and the so-called 
“cushion-shaped” or “pudding-shaped” member of the 
capital is the seed-capsule. 'J'he illustration (Fig. 5) is 
from a pillar sculptured at Bharkut, in which the division 
of the petals is given realistically. But as a rule the Indian 
craftsmen conventionalized the whole cluster of petals 
to such an extent that the original motif is almost un- 
recognizable except by tracing its origin back through 

a series of examples. 

* • 

Now, the symbolism of the Indian temple sikhara is 
exactly the same as that of Vishnu’s standard, or the so- 
called persepolitan pillar. The sikhara is the mystic 
four-petalled lotus, or water-lily, with its petals turned 
down to form the toof of the shrine or holy of holies, in the 
same way as in Vishnu’s standard the eight or sixteen 
petalled flower forms the “ bell-shaped ” capital. The 
amalatea is the seed-capsule with the internal compart- 
ments marked by the external decoration, so as to empha- 
size the symbolism of the mystic wheel. The kalasa, 9- 
water vessel, which forms the finial, is, of course, the jar of 
amrita, the nectar of life and immortality, which was churned 
from the cosmic ocean. 
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The so-called “ horseshoe ” windows, which are used to 
decorate the sides of the sikhara, are symbols of the rising 
sun, and a large one is always placed on the front of the 
shrine facing the east, for Vishnu watches for the coming 
of his bride, Lakshmi, the goddess of the day, and 
■ his image should receive the first rays of the morning 
sun. 

In my recently published work on the “ Ancient and 
Medkeval Architecture of India,” I have explained how the 
interchange of Vaishnavaile and Saivaile symbolism has 
misletl Fergusson and other authorities on Indian architec- 
ture, but the subject is too intricate for detailed reference 
in this paper. The point I wish to make clear is that the 
sikhara stands for the Vaishnava Aspect of the Trimiirti, 
whether the sectarian dedication of the temple be Saivaile 
or Vaishnavaile, just as the so-called “ Dravidian ” temple 
is technically a symbol of the Saiva Aspect of the TrimCirti, 
even though the temple may be appropriated to the worship 
of Vishnu. If this be established, it follows that Fergus- 
soii’s classification of Indian architectural styles into “ Indo- 
Aryan,” “ Dravidian,” and “ Chalukyan,” is based entirely 
upon false premises and a misapprehension of the symbolism 
which underlies all Indian thought, whether its expression 
be poetic or artistic. It is as inconsequential to classify 
Visljnu temples as “Indo-Aryan” and Siva temples as 
“ Dravidian ” as it would be to classify churches and cathe- 
drals architecturally, according to the names of the saints 
to which they are dedicated, or the sects to which they 
belong. 

Another very important clue to the reading of Indian 
history and the interpretation of Indian art, lies in the 
recognition of the fact that the temple architecture of India 
and the organization of religious communities, like the 
Buddhist sangha, mirrored the daily life of ancient India 
and Indo-Aryan social and political traditions. Thus the 
four gateways and the rails of a Buddhist sttipa were exact 
reproductions of the gateways and defences of an Indian 
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town. The rectangular plan of the Hindu temple, with its 
gopttratns, or cow-gates, reproduced the plan of an Indo- 
Aryan village. The rows of monastic cells under the walls 
corresponded with the tents or huts of the Kshatriya de- 
fenders of the fortified camp or village. The pradakslmnd 
path of the temple reproduced the Mangala-vtthi or the 
circumambulatory path under the village walls. The 
mandapam of the temple was derived from the Council- 
house of the Aryan village community, and the halls of a 
thousand columns from the pavilions, or sacred groves, 
which were the meeting-places of the General Assembly of 
householders. Similarly the organization and procedure of 
the Buddhist sangha were based upon the popular institu- 
tions of the Indo-Aryan village community. 

We have, therefore, in the temple architecture of India, 
both in its structure and symbolism, invaluable materials 
for filling up many wide gaps in the literary and epigraphical 
records, which are all the more important because the living 
traditions of Indian architecture link together the present 
and the past and give an unbroken chain of evidence for 
the wonderful history of Aryan civilization in India which 
is now, let us hope, being revived and perpetuated under 
the protection of the British Raj (Fig. 6). 

I will conclude my lecture with an illustration of one of 
a series of village plans given in the Hindu Silpa-Saslras, 
which not only indicates how thoroughly the problems of 
sociology, now exercising the minds of Western experts, 
were considered by the Aryans in India, but throws a vivid 
light upon many aspects of Indian history and polity. I 
have no doubt that the village plan was originally derived 
from the fortified camp of the first Aryan invaders of India ; 
but as the religion of the Vedas permeated all Aryan 
political thought, both in peace and war, so we find in the 
Silpa-Sastras that the master-builder, in laying out the 
village, was said to be adapting the plan of the cosmosj. 
designed by the Divine Architect, to the needs of the 
Aryan community — in other words, he was laying out the 
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village on the lines which were most healthy and praqtical 
for Indians to follow. The plan was genefially a rectangle, 
with the main axis of the village runnirig as nearly as 
possible due east and west, so that the principal streets got 
the full benefit of the vivifying rays of the morning sun. 

’ The main street, dividing the village into two halves, was 
called Raja-patha, or King’s Street, and a good circula- 
tion of air was insured by another wide but shorter street, 
called Mah4kala or Vamana, intersecting this at right 
angles. The two together made four arms — symbols of 
the cosmic cross, or the four positions of the sun — at its 
rising, at noon, at setting, and at midnight. 

Under the village walls was a wide path, known as the 
Mangada-vithi, or Path of Auspiciousness. This was 
the Pradakshina Path, which is consecrated by Hindu 
religious ritual in the present day. Perhaps you have 
never reflected that when the Buddha preached his Eight- 
fold Spiritual Path — the eight virtues which must be 
[jractised to attain Nirvana — he had in his mind the real 
Mangala-vi'thi, or Path of Auspiciousness, divided by the 
eight gates of the village walls, which every Aryan villagbr 
trod when he was performing his religious duties. In the 
same way the Buddhist sangha was organized in the model 
of the sangha of the Aryan village. It was a spiritual 
brotlierhood within the larger secular brotherhood of the 
Aryan community. 

The Silpa-Sastras say that the centre of the village, 
where the arms of the cosmic cross intersect, was the place 
for the temple of Brahmd, or for a Mandapam for meetings. 
This explains several things ; firs‘, why Brahma was repre- 
sented in sculpture and painting with four heads — because 
he was guarding the four crossways of the village ; and also 
why he and other deities had four arms. Their arms were 
the mystic arms of the cosmic cross. It also shows why, 
in spite of Hindu temple ritual not being congregational, 
but individualistic, the temple Mandapam was always 
spacious and provided accommodation for a large number 
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of people. It was the asscmbly-hall or council-chamber of 
the village or town. 

'I he village plan here shown was specially designed for a 
mixed community comprising all the four castes. The 
different quarters allotted to each are indicated by the 
shading. The whole area was divided into sixty-four parts, 
or the square of eight. The four central compartments, 
left unshaded on the plan, were allotted to Brahmans ; the 
twelve blocks grouped round these were for Kshatriyas ; 
the twenty blocks encircling the latter were for Vaisyas, 
and twenty-eight blocks surrounding them were for Sudras. 
The technical name given to the plan, Nandyavarta — the 
Abode of Happines.s — is very suggestive of the ancient 
Aryan view of the caste question. Here Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyus, and Sudras, are represented as a joint 
family living happily together without jcalou.sy or enmity, 
each section of the community fulfilling religiously the 
special dharma which belonged to it by law and tradition. 
The Panchayat, or Council of P'ive, which controlled the 
affairs of these village republics, was a representative body 
elected by the householders j but I believe no explanation 
has ever been giv'cn of the number five. The village plan, 
as I have said, represented the cosmos. There were said 
to be five elements in the cosmos, the panch-ratna — earth, 
air, fire, water, and ether. There were also five elements 
in the Aryan sangha — the four recognized z>ar?tas, or 
castes, and a fifth or extra caste, called sutds, formed 
by the offspring of irregular marriages who were still 
admitted within the Aryan pale. The Council of Five, 
therefore, was a democratic institution representing the five 
social elements of the Aryan village community. All Aryan 
religious ideas were similarly co-ordinated with the real life 
of the people, and the temple architecture of India conse- 
crated in its planning and structure the organization and 
political traditions of Indo-Aryan society. This is very 
clearly seen in Southern India, where the Aryan traditions 
were less influenced by Muhammadan ideas than they were 
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in the north ; but even the Muhammadan mosque in India, 
being structurally derived from the Hindu temple, retains 
some reminiscences of the planning of the Indo-Aryan 
village. 

I have tried here to indicate a new line of research, the 
•study of Indian town-planning, which might add a great 
deal to our knowledge of Indian history and culture. There 
are abundant materials for it which hitherto have been 
entirely neglected. Professor Geddcs has lately imported 
into India a valuable collection of European town-plans. 
I hope that he may have opportunity while he is in India 
of collecting similar materials to illustrate the ancient Indo- 
Aryan science of town-planning. Then, perhaps, he will 
be able to demonstrate th(i truth of Sir Thomas Munro’s 
saying, that if civilization ever became an article of export 
between Europe and India, the benefit would not always 
be on India’s side. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


1. The Diwan of Inavat Khan. Rendered into English verse by Miss 
Jessie J 3 uncan Westbrook. (London: The Sufi Publishing Society,) 
Price 2S. 6d. 

This collection of twenty-one Sufi songs has been compiled to express in 
verse some of the divers aspects of thought and feeling, within the sacred 
path of Sufi lore,” and ‘Uo lift the veil that all may see the path to love 
and wisdom.*’ Some of the poems contain rich thoughts couched in 
appropriate language ; this is particularly the case with *‘The Kiss,** which 
declares that ‘‘The kiss of thought is understanding clear, and sympathy 
the heart’s sincerest kiss.** 


2. Paradigms and Exercises in Svkiac Grammar. ’ By Theodore II. 

Robinson, M. A., n.D. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press Price5s.net. 

To the philologist familiar with the exceedingly flowing and idiomatic 
style of Syriac, so particularly exhibited in the rendering of the Synoptic 
Gospels in the Syriac Bible, any work which tends to popularize the study 
of this interesting member of the Northern Semitic family of languages 
must be welcome. It is true that this field of knowledge had been culti- 
vated just a little over a decade ago by Dr. J, A. Crichton*s translation of 
Professor Theodore Noldeke’s “Compendious Syriac Grammar/* but there 
was ample room for a further tillage of the ground, and we hail with 
pleasure the advent of Mr. Robinson’s work. Until comparatively recently 
the. best works upon the Syriac language were mostly written in German, 
and as but few of them had been translated into English, such works 
remained sealed missives to all students and scholars who were unfamiliar 
with the Teutonic tongue. The present work being written by an English- 
man, and in an English style, must be useful to students of Syriac in this 
country. Possibly it was in that belief and with such desire that the 
present author compiled his work. If such was the case, he is to be com* 
mended for his patriotism, nor does he merit any less commendation for 
the skilful manner in which he has executed his work. The study of 
Syriac has unfortunately been too long neglected, yet it and its closely 
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allied and almost sister tongue, Aramaic, each possess a literature which*^ 
will well pay research and study. The works of Bardesanes, the gnostic, 
who flourished in the second century of the Christian era, and was a poet, 
philosopher, astronomer, and historian, were written in Syriac. His 
“Dialogue on Destiny” is extant, but unfortunately his 150 hymns are 
lost. In the time of Jesus Aramaic was the collocpiial language of Pales- 
tine, and when Christ was called up in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Luke iv. 16, 17) to read the second lesson, he seems to have read it out 
of a Targum, for the words then recited by him out of Isa. Ixi. 1, as 
given in Luke iv. iS do ncjt exactly agree either with the Hebrew 
original or with the Septuagint version of that passage ; and consequently 
it appears most probable that they were read out of some 'Fargum written 
in the Aramaic language, which was made use of in that synagogue. 
Furthermore, the expression alleged to have been used by Christ in His 
agony upon the cross, when He cried, in the words of the Psalmist 
(Fs. xxii. t), Eii^ Eiiy lama sabachthani'l “My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” (Matt, xxvii. 46), He quoted not out of the Hebrew 
text, but out of the Chaldee (Aramaic) paraphrase, for in the Hebrew text 
it is Eli, Eli, lama azahtanil and the word sabachthani is nowhere to be 
found save in the Aramaic tongue. We were pleased to note that Mr. 
Robinson, in his work, calls attention to the fact that Tcih and the hard 
Tail of Syriac “ were originally different sounds, the latter being the more 
strictly dental, Teth being pronounced with the tongue farther back in 
the mouth.” This remark opens up a wide field of philological research 
into the origin of the two linguals Teth and Tsade of the primitive Semitic 
language, and their connection with the Egyptian hieroglyphics “the snake,” 
“ flying swan,” and “ flame,” each of which represented either the is or a t; 
a study which might well be extended into the development of the four 
linguals, Ta, Za^ Sad^ and Dad, of modern Arabic from the same roots. — 
H. M, Leon, m.a., ph.d., f.s.p. 

3. An* Alphabetical List of the Feasts and Holiday.s of the 
Hindus and Musulmans. Pp. 122. (Calcutta: Imperial Record 
Department^ 1914O Price Re. i an, 8. 

Dr. E. Denison Ross, who recently had charge of the Stein Collections 
at the British Museum, has given students of religious festivals a book 
compiled under his direction by a Hindu and a Muhammadan service 
man which will be distinctly useful for purposes of reference. It is rich 
in footnotes, but the printing might have been better. 


4* Millard Fillmore. By W. E. Griffis. Pp. 159. (Ithaca, N.Y., 

1915) 

T^his small book is a very sympathetic personal study of an American 
President whose chief action from the Eastern standpoint was the 
irruption of Perry’s expedition in Japanese waters in 1852. ^ The im- 
portance of* that event is fully realized all over the world, and particularly 
VOL. VII. G 
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so, perhaps, by the author, who as a missionary and teacher spent some 
years in Japan, and consequently one is thankful to see that he dismisses 
the “common superstition growing out of the colossal conceit of the 
average Ameiican, that Commodore Perry virtually created new Japan,” 
and that he calls upon his countrymen to live up to the spirit of their first 
motives in seeking intercourse with Japan, and to do away with the rule of 
“the unintelligent mob, the selfish manufacturer, landowner, and the 
labour unions, that raise the shout ‘ America for Americans ' — m foreign 
accents — ready to violate treaties in order to keep the temperate and in- 
dustrious Japanese ou* of America.” That is straight talk — Griffis speak- 
ing, one might say, with Fillmore^s voice. 


5. SUPERINTENUKNT OF MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS, 

Allahahau: Annual Report. Pp. 87, chiefly statistics; 46 plates. 

This report contains short descriptions of work done in the northern 
circle, and illustrations of such work of restoration and repair. An interest^ 
ing note on the making of pietra dura work is noted, but the proportions 
and names of the materials used in the cement might have been translated 
into English equivalents for the information of European craftsmen. 


6. Village and Town Life in China. London School of Economics 

Monographs on Sociology, No. 4. By Y. K. Leong and L. K, Tao. 

{George Alkn and Unwin.) Price 5s. 

This is a delightful book; not merely an addition to the learned publica- 
tions of the School of Economics, ably edited by Professor Hobhouse, but 
a book which the general public will find full of intwrest. It is a sympa- 
thetic study of the Chinese family and of the social position of the family 
in the village or in the town, and of these last organizations in the greater 
family which is the Chinese nation. Written by two Chinese students, 
both graduates from the school, it show's the Chinese unit from the Chinese 
point of view', and it does so in a candid fashion. So much has been 
written about the Chinese by people who had a personal bias — missionaries 
amongst others, and prosy persons besides, who would reform the world to 
suit their own “ cranks ” — that one might have exj)ected a Chinese author 
to take the cudgels in a spirit of no greater toleration ; but our authors 
have wisely eschewed polemics : here and there a few straight hints, but 
nothing which cannot readily be conceded or accepted by fair-minded 
readers p. 25, on old age pensions; p. 36, on official contracts; 
p. 41, on practising one’s own principles — not a feature of the European 
dealings with China; p, 80, on trade guilds. The chapter on the role of 
women and that on Chinese Buddhism are enlightening. There are but 
few misprints — AvalokiZ/svara for Avaloki/^svara (p. 154), Dhara/« for 
Dharew (p. 137), stamp for seal (p. 78); and the only cause for regret is 
that the work is not more extensive. But its shortness may be an induce- 
ment to busy folks to read it from cover to cover, and it deserves careful 
study. — SlJOSANKEN. 
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7. Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India : A Study of Indo- 
Arvan Civilization. By E. B. Havell. J/urraj.j Price 

JOS. net. 

The value and extent of Mr. Havell’s creative research in the domain of 
Indian architecture needs no recapitulation at this time of day. His fame 
is secure in the abiding gratitude of the great community to the interpreta- 
tion of whose artistic ideals he has brought a rare understanding, and 
rendered a devotion at once passionate and patient. 

In the volume under notice Mr. Havell presents a comprehensive study 
of Indo- Aryan civilization in the light and, indeed, in the terms of Indian 
art. Never, perhaps, has the complicated symbolism that pervades Hindu 
life been expounded with greater force or freshness than in these pages. 
And as a result one discovers tluit the varied manifestations of Indo-Aryan 
civilization have a common mainspring — vi/., the design and polity of the 
early Indo-Aryan village. When you have mastered the constitution of 
tin’s village community - a task no less difficult than fascinating — you will 
have mastered the origin of Indian religion, the meaning of Indian art, and 
the secret of Indian social phenomena. That, in briefest outline, is the 
subject of Mr. Havcll's main thesis, develojicd with much learning and 
lucidity. His plea that the principles on which Indo-Aryan civilization 
was built up need to be carefully studied for their bearing on the Indian 
renaissance of the present day will command general assent and sympathy. 
It is, indeed, no dead system or sentiment that Mr. Havell conjures up, 
but the very genius of the Indo-Aryan race. On the other hand, not all 
will agree with the author that the early Indo-Aryan conceptions and con- 
ditions may still be regarded as constituting, by themselves, an operative 
theory of ordered progress. It is neither possible nor desirable that the 
future of India should be a reproduction of its past : it would have to be 
the shaping of a new synthesis. A recognition (;f that inalienable destiny 
is conspicuously absent from his survey. Mr. Havell, indeed, evinces a 
curious insensibility to the fundamental modification which Indian life has 
undevgone since the halcyon days of which he treats in thi.s and his earlier 
works. His infatuation with Aryan India, fruitful as it has been of exten- 
sive research and invaluable interpretation, has, none the less, tended to 
limit, and even distort, his historical vision. To the pre.sent writer, for 
instance, it has long been a matter of profound regret that the author’s 
usual acumen and sympathy should have alike failed him in appraising the 
Muhammadan contribution to Indian culture, headers of his previous 
work on “ Indian Architecture ” will recollect the insistence of his denial 
that the Muhammadans had communicated a new impulse, a new spirit, 
to Indian craftsmanship. In the book under review he returns to the 
charge: “The Indo-Saracenic style of Indian architecture was purely a 
creation of Fergusson ” ; and again : “ Muhammadan art in India from its 
very beginning was, and continued to be,][,wholly Indian in spirit and in 
draftsmanship.” We are not concerned here to defend Fergusson’s famous 
classification of “ styles ” as completely accurate or scientific, but would 
merely riote that the term “Indo-Saracenic” is, broadly, both convenient 
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and expressive. It st inds for a specific cesthetic synthesis in Indian art 
and arcJiitecture, no less than in Indian life and thought. 

It would simply not be true to say of the Jama Masjid at Delhi, or the 
Pearl Mosque at Agra — to lake two out of a hundred equally famous 
monuments — that it is “wholly Indian in spirit and in craftsmanship.” 
Their inspiration is exotic, as doubtless their execution was mainly Indian. 
Taken in detail, they may, as Mr. Ilavell claims, boast no structural 
novelty, and the symbolism of their ornament may be “ Indo-Aryan.” 
Nevertheless, the author’s statement that “ the Muhammadan invasions 
made no decisive break in the building traditions of India, except that 
they brought about a reversion to the ideals of Hinaydna Buddhism,” will 
appear to most informed readers as more conjectural than convincing. 
Indo-Aryanism by itself could never have achieved the Taj. The age- 
long cunning of the Indian master-builder alone could not have con- 
Gummated that immortal harmony. What Mr. Havcll perhaps would not 
perceive is that its atmosphere is attuned to the living spirit of Islam. In 
Uie Muhammadan the austere serenity of the Taj could not fail to kindle a 
sense of spiritual kinship, just as standing beside the rugged and prodigal 
grandeur of the Budh-Gaya he must be filled with the consciousness of a 
fierce isolation and strangeness. — Syud Hossain. 

8. Indian English, By George Clifford Whitworth, i.e.s. (Letchworth : 

Garden City Press, Ltd,) 

This new edition of the “examination of the errors of idiom made by 
Indians in writing English ” gives much food for thought. Among the 
chief errors are the redundancy and misplacement of the words “ the ” 
and “a.” ‘'There has been a storm in the teapot at Conocada,” 

and, “if a slang uiay be permitted” - faults which add greatly to the 
delight of much Babu English. The book is interesting, instructive, and 
thorough. — A. F. S. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 

The Indian Review for May, 1915, contains a notable article on “ The 
Neutral States of South-Eastern Europe,” by the Rev. E. M. Macphail, 
M.A., B.D, After surveying the struggle for independence in Greece, 
Roumania, and BulgariVi, he says : 

It cannot be said that the Treaty of Bucharest is likely to be a per- 
manent settlement of the Balkan Question. It has placed Bulgarian 
population under Greece, Serbia, and Roumania, and Bulgaria is certain 
to try to upset it sooner or later. ... If, as seehis probable, Austria- 
Hungary will after the war have to give Serbia and Roumania part of the 
Hapsburg lands inhabited by Serbs and Roumanians, these two countries 
might quite well be expected to restore to Bulgaria what are really Bul- 
garian lands. . . . Bulgaria is doubtless at present closely watching the 
course of events. She must be swayed by conflicting motives — hatred of 
Roumania and her late AKies, gratitude to Russia and yet fear of her, 
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dislike of Turkey, fear of Austria-Hungary. ... It is said, indeed, that 
ill all three countries the people are strongly in favour of joining the Allies, 
and that they are held back by their Governments.” 

This number also publishes a survey of the State of Baroda, its ad- 
ministration, education, finance, and history. We read that “the military 
force of the Baroda State is a small one, there being about 5,000 regulars, 
artillery included, and about 4,000 irregulars. There is a Director of 
Public Instruction and a College at Baroda affiliated to the Bombay 
University. Liberal expenditure is incurred on education, and there are 
special technical schools. Peripatetic teachers and libraries spread educa- 
tion in the rural parts, and the Gaekwar is anxious to introduce compulsory 
education.” 

In the Modern Review for June appears an article on “The Importance 
of Forestry,’’ by W. W. Pearson, m.a., i^.sc. : “It is civilization, in fact,” 
lie says, “which leads to the need of forestry; for it is not barbarous 
tribes that destroy forests, but civilized peoples. When a civilized people 
occupy a land covered with virgin forest, they at once begin to cut down 
the trees ; so that one result of civilization is the gradual disappearance of 
trees, which are sometimes destroyed with most disastrous results, involving 
the ruin of climate favourable to life, and so the im[)Overishment and 
downfall of once favourable nations. ... In India, however, forestry has 
been forced upon us, for the climate was found to be going from bad to 
worse as a result of the constant destruction of its forests. In one district 
there were in one year 85,000 men engaged in cutting down and burning 
forest in order to clear ground for crops. ... In the Himalayan retreat 
where 1 am writing this article a whole hillside was long ago denuded of 
its oak-trees in order to obtain their money value. They have never been 
replaced.” 

Under the title of “The Suicide of 'rurkey” Mr. Uassamally Jairazbhoy, 
Vice-President of the Moslem League, Bombay, faces the ciueslion of the 
future of Turkish rule in luirope in 'Fufi: Moslem World, July, 19/5. 
He points out that the patient and long-suffering ]>eople of Turkey have 
nothing to gain by keeping a Government which has so persistently led 
them along the road to ruin. It is against that Government and not 
against the Ottoman peoples that the Allies arc making war. The most 
fertile part of Armenia has already passed to Russian hands, and the 
British have established a strong foothold in Mesopotamia. In both 
countries will the conquerors be w^elcomed as deliverers, for both have 
endured for generations the misrule and endless exactions of Turtcish 
officials. . . . And from no part of the world does any member of the 
vast Islamic brotherhood stretch forth a hand of sympathy to the doomed 
nation. Islam realizes only too well that Turkey has slain itself, and Islam 
looks forward to the not far distant time when the Muhammadans who 
still groan beneath the tyrannical influence of Stamboul will be free men, 
•beneath a just and progressive Government, even as the Muhammadans 
of India and of Egypt. We, therefore, clearly recognize that it is to the 
interests of Islam as a whole, and of one section of it in particular, that 
Turkisli misrule should for ever be ended. • 
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‘f How the Ottoman Empire will be divided up is a problem as yet 
insoluble. But it is not one that need greatly concern us, except as 
a matter of mental speculation, for we have the assurance of the British 
Government that our Holy Places will be free from molestation during the 
war, and we rest content in the belief that those places will eventually pass 
to British control, to the great advantage of all future pilgrims, and to the 
infinite satisfaction of all those who have experienced on the Haj the dis- 
comfort and oppression of even a brief existence under Turkish rule. It 
would still further add to our content if we could be given some assurance 
that the Allies will protect the person and dignity of the Sultan, even if at 
present it is impossible for them so far to foretell the future as to make 
any definite statement about the Caliphate. Some uncertainty is inevit- 
able, but it can be faced with confidence that the Allies will continue to 
defend the right.” 

Under the title of The Future Development of South Indian Archi- 
tecture,** Mr. E. M. Thomas, f.r.i.u.a., Consulting Architect to the 
Government of Madras, in the Theosoi’hist for June, shows a strong 
case for the establishment of a School of Architecture in Madras. Archi- 
tecture in that Presidency, he states, has in recent times had a larger 
measure of official recognition than any other Province. For the last 
fifty years at least the Government has employed architects, and also 
grants scholarships in architecture to Indian subjects, tenable in Phigland 
or Bombay for a term of years. He continues : “As Consulting Architect 
to the Government I am concerned principally with the designs for your 
school buildings and hostels. . . . Now the majority of the school designs 
are prepared by retired overseers, first-class draughtsmen, etc., and pro- 
vided such designs promise, when carried out, to be structurally sound. 
Government for many reasons does not, except in very bad cases, have 
much to say about their appearance. . . . The majority of the individuals 
now responsible for your designs arc totally untrained, and therefore unfit, 
for the services they now perform in the name of architecture." He argues 
that architecture is left to tender mercies of the uncultured because there 

I 

is no School of Architecture to attract those of superior education and 
taste, and that if facilities were granted for the study of architecture a vast 
improvement would soon be seen in the standard of work produced in the 
Madras Presidency. 


RECENT FICTION 

9. The Three Sisters. By May Sinclair. (London : Fluichinson 
and Co,) 6s. net. 

May Sinclair, the author of the well-known book, “ The Divine Fire,** 
always repays study. In “ The Three Sisters,’* which might also have the 
title, “Three Women and One Man,” the author brings before us thCi 
eternal “ woman’s question ” which occupied us all so intensely before* 
the war, but has since become extinguished, as if by magic, and is 
slumbering now in its ashes. The three sisters, as they sit together 
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evening after evening behind the yellow blind — aimless, cheerless for want 
of some interest, something to do, awaiting their unsympathetic father 
(whose third wife has left him) to say i)rayers with them — afford a vivid 
picture of what girls’ lives at home, as a rule, are. They while away the 
precious time of their youth, too often not getting the education they 
require for a useful life. It is all “ trashiness ” without efficiency. They 
are all expected to marry, but more often than not they have little chance 
of meeting marrying men — as a rule as scarce as they are undesirable. In 
the case of the three sisters, Doctor Rowcliffe is for them the conquering 
hero. But he is not a hero. In fact, there is no hero in the book, but 
only a heroine, Gwenda, the second of the three sisters. She is the most 
attractive, and at once fascinates Rowcliffe, whom she constantly meets 
on her rambles on the heath. The youngest sister Ally is delicate, and 
generally resting on a couch, if not playing the piano, which she does 
badly. She falls desperately in love with Rowcliffe, for whom, however, 
she is nothing more than a medical case. TTis diagnosis about her — which 
he, in an unguarded moment during a walk on the heath, confides to the 
horrified Gwenda — is that her sister Ally must marry, else she will lose 
her reason or die. After this revelation, Gwenda resolves to leave her 
home so as to clear the way for her sister Ally. In spite of the protest of 
Rowcliffe, the Vicar, and her sister Ally, she goes to her stepmother in 
London, who gels for her a secretaryship with a titled lady. Ally guesses 
the truth, but Rowcliffe does not. Ally subseciuently throws herself into 
the arms of a young farmer, Greatorix by name, who, like the hero of the 
“ Divine I' ire,” drops his aspirates, and is addicted to wine and women 
besides ; but he has a fine voice, and this fact attracts Ally, whilst 
Rowcliffe, annoyed with Ciwcnda, whose immense sacrifice he fails to 
understand, marries, in her absence, iVhiry, the elder sister, a scheming 
young woman, who takes advantage of the situation. Rowcliffe finds out 
his mistake when he sees Gwenda again. Gwenda realizes that her sacri- 
fice had not served any purpose, but had ruined his and her life, and that 
by it she had only played into the hands of her egoistic eldest sister, and 
abandoned the younger to her fate. But that was not enough. The 
author had still another sacrifice in store for Gwenda. Being now the 
only one at home, she has to nurse the half-witted paralytic father in 
order to fulfil her true womanly mission, according to the opinion of the 
author. But the women of the present day have resolved no longer to go 
in for such self-sacrificcs as Gwenda chooses, utterly disregarding her own 
happiness and that of her lover, who, moreover, was unworthy of it. The 
consequence is that she withers away her great and noble qualities. Nor 
does Rowcliffe make this self-abnegation easy for her, for he professes to 
have a right to make love to her after his marriage with Mary. The 
situation becomes an impossible one, and Gwenda is gradually dragged 
down from her pinnacle. 

^ We cannot help feeling sorry for Gwenda and her life of self-sacrifice. 
Miss May Sinclair evidently finds this self-sacrifice the good for which every 
woman should strive, and she gives us her real mind on the subject in her 
recent tirticle in Public Opinion on “ Women’s Sacrifice# for the War,” 
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in which she points out how the suffrage movement prepared women to 
take .up professions which had to be evacuated by men enlisting in the 
new armies, and how in many instances when their services had been 
accepted these women were actually paying back their wages to the wives 
and families of the men whose places they had taken. She further suggests 
that the sacrifice required of women after the war may be just this : ‘‘ To 
withdraw from any field where their competition may be disastrous to 
men.” All this seems ideal and beautiful in theory, but is impossible in' 
real life. In fact, it is not human. Surely only selfish men could possibly 
accept such sacrifices from women as Miss May Sinclair bids them to 
bring. It would stifle them in their development, and arrest them in their 
progress. Surely Nature has not intended women to be everlastingly 
self-sacrificing creatures, but rather that they should be sensible, energetic 
beings who have a right to shape their lives to the best of their abilities. 
They have other duties and tasks than merely sacrificing themselves for 
others. The book reads well, and the remarkable shortness of the chapters 
is a novelty, doing away with that feeling of dulness that threatens the 
reader when the author (perhaps too often) indulges in metaphysical reflec- 
tions a la George Eliot. — L. M. R. 


lo. Olga Na;^imov and Other Stories. By W. L. George. {Mills and 
Boon,) 6s. net. 

The juxtaposition of stories so different in the method of their relation 
as those contained in Mr, Gcprge’s latest volume is embarrassing to the 
reviewer, in spite of the fact that the author has provided a classification 
of his own — “stories,” “ short dramas,” and “grotesques,” being the 
headings under which they arc grouped. 

“Olga Nazimov” itself, it is interesting to notice, was originally called 
“ The Twenty-Three Days of Nazimov,” which title seems more exjilanatory 
and in keeping with the conclusion of the chronicle than the one chosen 
later. For the conclusion of “ Olga Nazimov ” seems above all a temporal 
conclusion, one dictated by the first halt that occurred in that swdft flowing 
and intensely passionate series of events, and not in the least a conclusion 
of the problems and possibilities surging in the story, grasped in a most 
feeling manner, and conveyed to the reader with equal sensitiveness of 
language. Of the four “Stories,” though “The Cork” shows all Mr. 
George's delicacy of observation and power of expression, the only one 
tha‘t, to us, is in constant, close relation to the idea of its title, is The 
House, That is a wonderfully truthful and alive piece of work. The 
merciless exactions of a material symbol of refinement, whose maintenance 
sucked the Berry family's exchequer dry, and, “ above all, . . . towered 
dominating and gluttonous, crying out perpetually for a monthly payment, 
for a slate, a tap, a new pane of glass,” are admirably realized. The final 
scene of renunciation, too, is so good. “ Evening had come ; behind Lamord 
Avenue the sun was setting, bathing with niauves and roses the slaty roofs. 
The house stood in the sumptuous light, large, solid, and imposing, the 
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emblem of attainment that might have been. The six stood before it as if 
worshipping it. Like lovers, they sought out the minute beauties of its 
form ; it had meant hope. Now hope had gone with it. There was no 
bitterness in their minds. One cannot hate that which one loves when it 
is taken from one, even if it has been a burden, for the burden of such love 
was a joy. . . . 

“ The sun went down, and, slowly, the twilight fell over the symbol.” 

• The short dramas do not, somehow, rise above the expected and the 
commonplace except in a few instances. Revenge ” and “ Sacrifice are 
e.Kceptions. In the former the actual incidents of the last stages of a 
public execution in France are set as a heavy, mechanical accompaniment 
to the desire for revenge in the minds of three men to whom justice owed 
a head for the murder of a relative, and the grim fiicts of which their com- 
pensation consisted seem, even to them, strangely empty of the satisfaction 
they expected. — I. C. W. 
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CHINESE AND WAR EXHIBITIONS IN 

LONDON 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

It may be considered a siijn of the vitality of our artists thatj in spitC Of tUc 
troubled times in which we are living, and which must necessarily react 
unfavourably on them and their art, exhibitions are opened and visited as 
much as in the happy past — /.<?., before the war. 

Almost simultaneously with the Royal Academy, referred to in our last 
number, the International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, sent 
out invitations for a private view. 

Although we miss among the exhibitors men like Rodin, Blanche, 
Lucien Simon, and Sauter, vve are glad to say that other talented artists 
have taken their place. Liberal space has been allotted to the reputed 
Belgian artistji Thco van Rysselberghe and A. Delaunois. Charles 
RicketPs “Descent from the Cross,"' which occupies the centre of the 
large gallery, has unanimously been pronounced as one of his most im- 
portant works. Sir Charles Holroyd’s “ Dead Christ denotes a new 
phase which attracts and surprises. Messrs. W. Strang, G. Kelly, A. 
Ludovici, Partridge, and Peppercorn, are among the other important 
exhibitors of oil-paintings. In contrast to the Royal Academy, war 
subjects are almost excluded, except in a series of lithographs by Mr. G, 
Spencer Pryce, which have the interest of having been drawn on the stone 
within the zone of hostilities. Among these we note the “ Fall of Ostend,” 
“British Cavalry Bivouac during the Battle on the Aisne,” “Antwerp,” etc. 

THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 

Also the new English Art Club keeps up its reputation. The influence 
of A. E. John is distinctly waning. Some of the artists seek their inspira- 
tion among early Florentines ! This is apparent in Mr, C. Robinson’s 
“Orphans,” one of the series of decorations illustrating acts of mercy 
intended for the new entrance-hall of the Middlesex Hospital. The 
subject lends itself well to the primitive art of Fra Angelico. An oil-painting, 
by A, E. John, evidently meant for Mr. Bernard Shaw, is powerful, but 
does not ednvey the subtje qualities of his expressive face. • 
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LEICESTER GALLERIES 

Lady Butler’s pictures at the Leicester Galleries are intended to be sold 
for the benefit of officers’ wives and relatives, with the exception of “Scot- 
land for Ever” and “The Charge of the Scots Greys at Waterloo.” The 
historical notes quoted from Victor Hugo and Erckmann Chatrien con- 
tribute not a little to the interest of the pictures. Foremost among these 
arfi: “On the Morning of Waterloo,” “The Fugitive Napoleon,” “The 
Signal of Victory ” (the latter shows Wellington at the supreme moment 
during the Battle of Waterloo). One of the best of the series is “ The 
End,” when Wellington's countenance expresses the words he spoke, and 
which have since become famous : “ There is nothing sadder than a 
victory except a defeat.” Lady Butler has been rightly compared to 
Meissonier. She belongs to a past which has not been touched by the 
evolution which has taken place in modern art, but has continued to paint 
in that illustrative style which in 1874 brought her success with her “ Roll 
Call.” 


GRAFTON GALLERIES 

At the Grafton Galleries the Royal Society of Portrait Painters hold 
another of their annual exhibitions. Lord Kitchener is portrayed by the 
Hon. Toiin Collier. In the same octagonal room is Purse’s equestrian 
portrait of the Earl Roberts of Kandahar, a smaller version of the one in 
the Tate Gallery. It is a well-defined work, and in some ways superior 
to the large portrait. John Sargents “ Miilicent Duchess of Sutherland,” 
which strikes an eighteenth-century note, has been considered one of the 
best portraits of the artist. 


'ITTE GUILDHALL 

Another war exhibition is at the Guildhall. The Napoleonic legend 
attracts more attention than the representations of the present war. 
Detaille’s “Napoleon receiving the Colours taken from the Enemy,” 
Maclise’s*“ Meeting of Wellington and Bliicher after the Battle of Water- 
loo,” and “The Death of Nelson,” are interesting because of the subject 
they represent. 

Another noteworthy section of this exhibition arc the portraits of great 
soldiers and statesmen, such as Purse’s portrait of Lord Charles Beresford 
and Mr. Sargent’s effective representation of General. Sir Ian Hamilton. 
The Russian painter, M. Seroy, represents the Tsar in uniform, with a* 
brilliancy of execution in the manner of Sargent. M. Henri Jacquier’s life- 
like portrait of General Joffre is distinctly good. Near it is Herkomer’s 
“ Field-Marshal the Earl Kitchener,” which appears rather tame and life- 
less. Highly characteristic, on the other hand, is Goya’s portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington, which is said to have been painted soon after the 
Batjle of Waterloo. 

Among the naval pictures we must note Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s 
“H.M.S. Aret/uisa” and Mr. Napier Henry’s “Betrayed by the Moon,” 
a night enga'feement between torpedoes and battles^hips. The mferit of this 
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picture lies chiefly in the exquisite rendering of the silvery waves, a well- 
known characteristic of the artist. 

COLNAGHI AND OBACH 

The Whistler Exhibition at Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach, consisting of no 
less than fifty-one oil-paintings, water-colours, and pastel drawings, is in 
aid of the Professional Classes* War Relief Council. It contains only a 
few first-rate works of the master. The clou of the exhibition is by common 
consent the ccuvre designated as “Silver and Grey ** — the Thames — a picture 
which perhaps is now more fully understood than at the time of its creation. 

“ L’Echarpe Rose is another fine example of Whistler’s subtle art. “ Vert 
et Gris,** a shop in Dieppe, is evidently inspired by Chinese art, for which 
Whistler had a great admiration and which he often adapted to his work. 

MESSRS. AGNEW AND SONS 

The Loan Exhibition of a private collection of Dutch and Early English 
masters, which Messrs. Agnew and Sons have arranged in aid of the Red 
Cross, is attracting many art-lovers. Most of the pictures are already weP 
known, having been exhibited on former occasions — e.g,^ RembrandPs 
famous “ Cook **; the “ Reading Boy ** of Franz Hals ; Gainsborough’s 
“ Dr. William Pearce,” and the charming “ Mrs. Huddesford,** by Rey- 
nolds, in which the English artist did not hesitate to introduce Rembrandt 
colouring. 

After this short survey on European Art we now draw the attention of 
our readers to the art of the Far East — I mean to the Chinese Exhibition of 
the Burlington Fine Art Club. 

CHINESE ART EXHIBITION AT THE BURLINGTON 
FINE ART CLUB 

The time has passed since we were amused at the so-called Chinois series^ 
and bought them as knick-knacks ; when we only knew of Japanese 
Art ; whilst mysterious China hid away in caves and in the privacy 
of her temples and palaces her real ccuvrcs from the European eyes. 
It is true that students of Japanese art were aware of the debt that Japan 
owed to China, and that they guessed that the finest pieces of Japanese 
sculpture and paintings were inspired, or more often copies from works of 
the Chinese T*ang Dynasty, a.d. 618-906. Yet it is only since the evolu- 
* tion which has taken place in China some twenty years ago, and which 
occasioned the plundering of the Summer Palace and the famous cave in 
which was concealed the much admired pottery “ Lo,” that Chinese art- 
treasures were dispersed into American, English, and German collections, 
a fact which at last afforded us an opportunity to see the Chinese proto- 
types of the Japanese art with which we had become so familiar. 

Tradition tells us of the very early origin of the' art of bronze-casting in 
China. The famous nine bronzes called ling (food-cauldrons) were ad- 
mittedly cast about 2205 b,c. under Ta’Yu, one of the Kings of the H*Sia 
Dynasty. * These ancient bronzes were decorated with designs and figures. 
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and were for 2,000 years preserved as “ Palladia ” of the kingdom. They 
seem, however, to have disapijeared about 333 b.c. The story runs that 
in the year 219 b.c. a leader of the succeeding Ch'in Dynasty tried to get 
them out from the bottom of the S’su River ; but when one of the cauldrons 
was actually fished out with a rope, a dragon suddenly appeared and bit 
through the rope, thus causing it to disappear again in the water. Super- 
stition prevented it being fished out again. 

When in subsequent years — about ri6 b.c. — a sacred tripod (ting) was 
excavated from the Ten River, it was regarded as so important an event thA 
the reigning Emperor^s name of Yuan-shou was changed into Yuan-ting. 
And again, when another old bronze cauldron was excavated in a.u. 722 
near Yiing-ho, that find was celebrated by renaming that city Pao-ting 
(Tripod city). 

One of the most striking bronzes of the exhibition is in Case G (3). Tt 
is a sacrificial wine-vessel, a jar of oval shape, with a knobbed cover and 
arching swing handles. Its workmanship is exquisite. In the same case (to) 
is another important bronze of the Chou Dynasty (i 122-255 b.c.) in form of 
a trumpet, with bands of low relief ornaments, and the inscription : “ May 
fhis bronze be preserved as a sacred tsun (wine-vessel) for all times by sems 
and grandsons.*’ Near it stands a ewer of plainer form used for ceremonial 
washing of hands. 

In Case A there is a highly interesting wine-cup silver case. It is worked in 
the form of a tree-trunk on which sits ‘‘ Li-Po,” the famous Chinese poet. 
There are inscriptions on it, giving us the name of the artist, a poem by the 
same, and the date a.d. 1345. Its history is most interesting. It seems 
that the cup belonged once to the last Emperor of the Yuan Dynasty; 
Subsequently it was used by Chu-Pi-Shan, a learned man, at his hall for 
literary competitions ,* in iCcS7 a boatman dredged it up from the bank of 
the west river, and sold it to Kao-Shih Chi. In 1777 it was acquired 
by the Emperor Chicn Lung, who highly valued it and wrote its descrip- 
tion on the box, which ever since has enshrined it. After the looting of 
the Summer Palace in 1861 it was purchased by a money-lender, and 
eventually* bought by General Sir Robert Eidulph, who very kindly lent 
the treasure to this exhibition. In connection with this cup we may well 
be reminded of Marco Polo the Venetian traveller, who relates that he 
saw at the Court of the Great Khan of China exquisite, gold and silver 
vessels filled with delicacies. 

The Cloisonne and Champleve enamels are another attraction of this 
interesting exhibition. These arc mostly decorative pieces in the shape « 
of horses, mirrors, vases, and temple decorations, some of them of finest 
workmanship. The art of enamelling, as is well known, has been practised 
by the Chinese as early as the Tang Dynasty — that is, a.d. 618-906. Yet 
it is admitted that this art was- first introduced into China by the Arabs . 
and a proof of this may be found in the Chinese denomination of “ Fulin,” 
which is a transliteration of the Greek word “ Polin,” short for “Eis-Ten- 
Polin ” (Constantinople). 

It would lead us too far to describe at length all the highly interesting 
objects which adorn the walls and fill the cases of (he Burlingtor/ Fine Art 
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Club s Exhibition Room. We must content ourselves in conclusion by 
naming only the most noteworthy : Among the paintings the “ Girls 
gathering Chrysanthemums,” “A Mountain Landscape” (14), ** Pheasants 
with Rose Mallow ” (ii), and a rubbing from an incised stone, a record 
of a picture ascribed to ladtzfi, representing Confucius. Among the sculp- 
tures one of the most noteworthy objects is the head of a statue, said to 
be from the Cave Temple of Lungmen, and belonging to the early 
Tang Dynasty. It is worked in basalt, but^ its patina now conceals 
its original colour. The unknown artist who has created it is as accurate 
as he is realistic. la contemplating this work one is somehow reminded 
of another very realistic work, though of a much more recent period 
— namely, the bust of Niccolo da Uzzano by Donatello. The statue 
of King Kuan-Yin standing on a lotus throne with a lotus flower in his 
right hand, and holding a palette (according to M. Chavannes) in his left, 
is most attractive in its mysteriousness. So is the figure in high-relief of 
Boahisattava (the Chinese Buddha), with two attendants, representing a 
“Trinity,” from the Wei Dynasty. “The Two Emperors,” lent by Mr. 
Shannon and Mr. Rickets offer for experts another interesting problem as 
to their origin and the period when they were created. They are inscribed 
A.D. 1491, and bear a remarkable resemblance to the Colossi in the proces- 
sional avenues to the tombs of the Ming Emperors. This exhibition will at 
last prove beyond doubt the high standard that Chinese art has occupied in 
the past — indeed, very different from the cheap Kien-lung porcelain and the 
late jade and laquer ornaments which have been produced so lavishly in 
this last century for Western requirements. How vastly superior to knick- 
knacks of that kind is that figure of bygone ages of greenish jade in Case C, 
representing a courtier in respectful attitude— a piece-of stone, yet imbued 
with extraordinary sense of life. 


L. M. R. 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 

THE COMING SUGAR CRISIS AND INDIA 

Those who have to follow day by day the courses of the 
sugar markets, and to watch from week to week the state 
of supply and demand, and from season to season the 
varying statistics of production, know already that we are 
nearing a very grave crisis in this staple. Roughly, the 
average supply of the world is about 18,000,000 tons, 
of which about 9,500,000 tons are cane. Now, it is very 
well known that of late consumption has increased in all the 
sugar importing countries. In this country it has greatly 
advanced, and although India raised last season nearly 
2,300,000 tons of sugar, there was still need of an import 
to balance supply and demand. Then, the United States is 
a vast consumer. In 1900 the per capita per annum con- 
sumption was 59 pounds ; at the present day it is 85 pounds 
per head per annum. Now, it is a fact that the countries 
at war on the Continent mean simply that a production 
of over two-thirds of the great European beet-sugar supply 
is cut off altogether, and Europe, which usually raises from 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons or more, is certain to be under 
the necessity of importing to a very great extent. France, 
usually producing, say, 600,000 tons, and sometimes 900,000 
tons, will not turn out this present season more than 
^0,000 tons, and her own colonies cannot furnish more 
than, say, 60,000 tons of cane-sugar. The Russian 
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surplus is cut off by the war from the importing countries, 
Persia being one, and altogether the entire distributive 
sugar trade, viewed broadly, is entirely disorganized, and is 
in a great measure paralyzed by the war. The United 
States consumes the bulk of the Cuban supply, not to 
speak of Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, etc. ; and 
Canada, in exchange for her dried fish, is rapidly absorbing 
most of the British West Indies surplus. At present in 
the United Kingdom, thanks to the prudent action of the 
Government Sugar Comrnission, large supplies have been 
purchased ; but obviously these purchases, being mostly 
from Mauritius, Java, and Cuba, eat into the reserves of 
those countries, and now we know that on the European 
continent the great central beet belts will not yield next 
season anything like their customary quantity. War or no 
war, it is stated that Germany only proposes to sow three- 
quarters of the usual area, and we doubt if it will be half, 
because the great beet belts lie north-east, in the way of the 
war, and Russia loses in Poland a vast potential area, for 
already the war has devastated the Polish beet-fields, very 
much as they have been devastated in* Belgium and 
Northern France. 

As we write we observe that for the first twenty-three 
weeks of the present year the total import of raw sugars 
into the United Kingdom amounted to 278,653 tons, being 
105,614 tons less than the quantity for the corresponding 
period last year. Stocks, too, now stand at 99,448, against 
156,199 tons, a year ago. Here, too, is a deficit of over 
56,500 tons. It is clear enough that our domestic position 
this June, statistically, is decidedly very unfavourable. 

Prices run high indeed, as against the currencies prior to 
the war. Choice Demerara (crystallized), which before 
the war stood at 15s. 6d., is now fully 27s. 3d. per hundred- 
weight ; Mauritius, which was 12s. 6d., is now 26s. I 
These are hard facts. The question naturally arise{s, 
Whence are fresh supplies to come No doubt in many 
of the great cane-growing countries the areas are being 
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increased, as in Australia ; but that Continent barely pro- 
duces at best enough for domestic consumption. Surely, if 
we sum up rightly tliese facts and figures, we have here 
a wonderful opportunity for India to at once enlarge her 
sugar-cane areas. No one could have imagined less than a 
year ago that such a crisis in sugar as the present one was 
imminent. It is actually coming, and that at a period 
when the general consumption of sugar is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and when prices have reached, too, 
a level exceedingly remunerative to the producer. India 
certainly should now lake full advantage of what is a very 
splendid opportunity for producing enough surplus of good 
cane-sugar to make the British Empire quite independent 
of Continental supplies, 'fhat the whole of the continent 
of Europe will be an importer now and after the war 
is certain. The refineries in the West have been dismantled 
to secure copper, resulting in a complete destruction of 
plants, while the injury done to the beet belts by trenches, 
the travel of munitions of war and the like, means the loss 
of, at the best, a full season or two before former conditions 
can be even in part restored. India has virtually unlimited 
resources for raising a really enormous crop of excellent 
sugar. It may be remarked that in British Guiana there is 
already a move to increase sugar production ; but labour 
is wanting, and the planters are thinking of invoking 
Asiatic labour! Why should not India forestall this, and 
show how alive she is to an opportunity for adding very 
considerably to her trade revenue "i The United Kingdom 
has been paying Germany alone some millions sterling 
a year for sugar, and the consumptive needs of the Mothes 
Country increase apace. It is surely not forgotten that 
cane-sugar was first introduced in the West from India. 
The very name in Sanscrit, sarcara, indicates the antiquity 
of the culture, but it was not until the sixteenth century that 
the sugar-cane of India was introduced into the West 
Indies, where the supply is chiefly tapped for the North 
American markets. 
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In India certainly lies the promise of a very great trade 
with Great Britain and Western Europe, if only capital and 
enterprise are at once forthcoming to properly extend the 
areas of production. Then, besides the United Kingdom, 
India might, if only production were increased indefinitely, 
supply the importing Mediterranean countries which are 
likely to suffer severely ere long from the shortage on the 
European Continent. We may take it that France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Austria-Hungary will all be need- 
ing supplies themselves. Can Russia alone, raising normally 
about 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 tons, fill up the tremendous 
gulf between supply and demand? Spain and Italy pro- 
duce a moderate quantity entirely absorbed domestically, 
and the Egyptian crop does not amount to very much 
in these estimates covering the whole world. Most 
decidedly India ought to be awakened thoroughly to 
an opportunity which, if missed, may never return. 

Percy Russell, 
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LONDON THEATRES 

Savoy Theatre — “The Angel in the House.” 

Hyacinth Reverell is “the angel/’ so called by his mother in a letter, 
written just before she died, to her old friend Sir Rupert Bindross, asking 
him to receive her son as his guest in his country home. Hyacinth arrives, 
rather less of an angel than everyone has imagined. He is a selfish, con- 
ceited, and pedantic man of about forty, with ultra-modern ideals on art 
and eugenics. He turns the house upside down to suit himself, at the 
same time telling his harassed host that all he wants to do is to fit in with 
his, Sir Rupert’s, ways. After a few days, however, everyone has fallen in 
with Hyacinth’s ways, and he is loved by all, with the exception of the two 
young men who arc engaged to Sir Rupert’s daughters. Hyacinth talks to 
the girls and persuades them, for the sake of the “ unborn,” to break olf 
their engagements and to exchange fiances. 

The girls break off their engagements, but soon renew them, and the 
house is then divided, the engaged couples against Hyacinth, Sir Rupert, 
and Lady Sard, an old friend who is staying in the house as chaperone to 
the girls. Hyacinth talks to her also, and tells her that he wishes her to 
marry Sir Rupert, whom he looks upon as his father, in order that he may 
be provided with a mother. Lady Sard is very unwilling, as she is in love 
with Hyacinth, but eventually she decides to sacrifice herself. All go for 
a picnic to a Greek temple on an island, and there Lady Sard puts the 
matter to Sir Rupert, who is no more willing than she. However, he 
finally agrees, and is just about to propose when news comes that another 
lady has arrived to stay whom Sir Rupert infinitely prefers to Lady Sard. 
He rushes off in high delight, 'fhis has been arranged by the others, wbp 
hope that if Hyacinth and Lady Saul are left alone on the island they will 
become engaged, and so interfere no more. They know that Lady Sard is 
in love with Hyacinth, and they have great hopes of his malleability if he 
once becomes cold. When he is warm he is adamant, but when cold he is 
like wax. Hyacinth becomes colder and colder, and turns to Lady Sard 
for comfort. They eventually lie in each other’s arms, and Lady Sard 
l^ds Hyacinth her flannel petticoat. So they are found by the rescue 
party. Hyacinth, overcome by petticoat generosity, and also by Lady 
Sard’s powerful circulation, is led to the altar. ^ 
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Mr. H. B. Irving was good, but he had a ridiculous part to play. 
Lady Tree was Lady Tree, and the rest were not remarkable. — G. C. W. 


‘‘Armageddon/’ by Stephen Phillips, with its beginning and ending in 
a very earthly looking hell, and its hellish interludes on earth was — what 
shall we call it? — an extravaganza on the present European War. We 
think that the dramatist of “ Ulysses ” took not the warning of his owrt 
play, and tried to draw a bow which only an Ithacan king could master. 
That Ithacan king, in this case, has yet to be found — suffice it to say that 
he is neither Barrie nor Stephen Phillips. 

On the other hand, as a series of lightning sketches the play had much 
to recommend it. The German headquarters at Rheims, the brutal 
Commander-in-Chief, the Abbe (Martin Harvey) come to ask that the 
cathedral be spared lectured in “ Kultur,” the French spy shot in front of 
his love, his love shooting herself instead of the Field-Marshal- -golden 
opportunity lost for ever — the singing of German songs, the drinking of 
French wine, the drastic quietus administered through a turpinite shell — it 
was all very inspiring. This was one of many scenes — all dramatic and 
well acted withal. In the last act we find the British Commander-in-Chief 
overruling the decisions of his kVench and Belgian confreres, and sparing 
Cologne Cathedral. 
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THE UNITIlD BALKAN STATES 

Bv Oj.IVKU 

“ First of all we must have union, union, union ; and when we are free, 
each shall have what belongs to him.” — I,iNT»xiiLN Karavei.ov (a famous 
lJulgarian author). 

The two recent wars which left the Balkan States bleeding 
at every pore, instead of extricating them from their 
entanglement, have compt;11ed them to sink deeper and 
deeper into it. Their guilt in their peculiar circuni-stances 
is far less than that of certain Powers who.se interc.sts in 
these events was intense. 

The union of the Balkan States would forestall Germany’s 
chances of eventually taking (iionstantinople, which is one 
of the. most important military and naval centres in the 
whole world. If Constantinople were in her hands, she 
would not only make it impregnable but etjually strong for 
offensive purposes, and control the Balkan States, with 
their incomparable strategic positions, Asia Minor, the 
Levant, North Africa, and the Syrian coast. 

The Balkan States have always been a fertile source of 
jealousy and intrigue, and to-day they present a political 
phenomenon which British statesmen must grapple and 
conquer, for the time is at hand when their aspirations can 

** Author of “India of 'ro-day,” “ Ramblo.s in Thoughlland,’’ “The 
Heart of China,” etc. 
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neither be ignored with impunity nor repressed without 
danger, 

I have never been able to understand why men are 
elected as Members of the British Parliament who, with a 
few notable e.xceptions, have made no attempt to produce 
in themselves that condition of intellect which would enable 
them to look at things from the standpoint of other and 
widely differing peoples. 'I'heir impressions on inter- 
national questions may be quite honest, but the confusion 
that has arisen in the Balkans from such vague and loose 
notions cannot be gauged by any known measures of human 
computation. The impressions which they have of these 
States are not their possession in any true sense of the 
word. They have not searched for them, dug for them, 
formed them for themselves. No hard and faithful mental 
labour of their own has earned them, establisheil them, 
verified them. They have received them as easily and 
passively as the earth reccu’ves the rain, which is again 
drawn away from it by the first rays of the sun. 'I’hey 
change with changing inlluences, and are parted with as 
lightly as they are received. Certainly such opinions are 
not entitled to our respixt. Whim they arc announced 
they carry no w'eight with them ; nor does any amount of 
asseveration add to their value. 

In no department of life is zeal without knowledge more 
dangerous than in politics. If we trace out the needless 
suffering inflicted hy ignorant statesmen upon the- peoples 
of the Balkans we will find it to be quite' unintentional, 
involuntary, and even unknown to thimi. d'ht^y would be 
the first to plead that there has been no such purpose. 
They forget that “ F.vil is wrought by want of thought as 
well as by want of heart.” That they meant no harm to 
the Balkan peoples is widl ; but their resjionsibilily does 
not end there, 'Fhey should have bta-n very sure that 
their acts were as free from harm as their inttmtions. 

How few there are who recognize fairly how much the 
Balkan States have done and are still doing, how much 
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they have had to suffer, what difficulties they have oyer- 
come, and with what disadvantages they are still contending. 

1 he humane instincts of liritish statesmen should urge 
them to try and arrive at a reasonable apprtxialion of the 
actual situation in the Balk.ins by a careful study of the: 
.stages through which it has passed, for it is only by throw- 
ing a direct light upon the questions which interest them 
most — and these are m;cessarily also the questions which 
divide them most — that "we can iissist these peoples to 
arrive at anything like a solution. The Balkan question 
is in reality a number ot questions, all of which must be 
considered in their correct relation to one another. 

The peoples of the Balkans believe that Britain is so 
honest that they can rely on her integrity, so sincere that 
they never doubt her truth, so just that they can confide 
their interests into h(*r hands, so truly kind and generous 
that they arc sure she will do theun gf)od and not harm. 
They know that wherever the (iovernment of Britain 
extends it has put a stop to op[)re.ssion.s and violence, and 
introduced beneficent laws which have considerably 
tlimini.shed the inisei)- of the world. l’lgy[)t, the Soudan, 
and India are. towering monuments to Britain's humane 
endeavour. It is very necessary to renaunber here that in 
In.'ia, where Britain has wrought one of the iniracl'.s of 
hislt)ry, ihcrt: i.s a great lam.geries of races numbering over 
300 ,o 6 ('>,ooo, wdu) speak iSo different languages, and are 
divided by 2,37s caste or religious barriers. 

The Balk. in States unite.d wonkl mean their immediate 
introduction as a ri'cognlzed i.'Iement into the. political 
calculations of the world. .Support w’ould come to them 
front every quarlt r, for it is ever the strong and re-olute 
W'ho attract friends, but while ll’ey rem.ui; apart they sub- 
•seive the ambitions of their enemies, who tn at them as 
lawful prey, ami exhiliit them before the world as uncivilized, 
incompetent, uulruslworthy .Slates. 

If Britain would initiate a frank understandsing with them 
as to their aims, to secure .igreemeni to definite boundaries, 
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and to form a union of interests with them, I am satisfied 
they i.)Ossess the strength of character and fixity of pur])Ose 
to follow out implicitly the course agreed upon. Britain’s 
vital interests arc bound up with the federation and inde- 
pendence of the Balkan Slates, and circumstances throw 
upon her the right, the duty, and the pow(;r of defending, 
them. With the assistance of Britain, I cannot see any- 
thing to prevent a complete political union preserving a 
certain local autonomy, subject td the central [)ow(;r, direct- 
ing all the States towards the unity of the national end. 
This is the only mode of guaranteeing thi; rights of the 
Balkan States, which are not strong enough to be indepen- 
dent. What question can be of importance more funda- 
mental ? And why should it not be settled rationally ? 
There surely cannot be any difference among the States in 

their views of the wisdom of the step. Is it not heller for 

these peoples to come togctluT and dev(',lop the vast trade 
resources at their disjjosaj, than that th(;y should decimate 
themselves and ruin their countries by perpetual internecine 
strife. 

llow' ungrateful and loathsome a thing it is to live in a 
state of (mmity, wrath, dissemsion, having the thoughts 
distracted with solicitous care;, anxif)us suspicion, and 
envious regret. And, contrariwise, how contentful the 
whole life of those that neither devise mischief against 
others, nor suspect any to be contrived against themselves. 
The peoples of the Balkans must remember tliat it is 
unseemly, and altogethc;r below the. intelligence and dignity 
of men to bend their sails before every wandering gust of 
passion, and school themselves into the repression of their 
wilder moods. One would think that the subject needs 
only to be mentioned to carry conviction to the worst .slaves 
of passion. The master who is not master of himself can 
claim scant honour from extraneous conquests. There is a 
deep truth in the Chinese proverb, “ He that is .slow to 
anger is be.tter than the mighty, and he that rulcth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
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The peoples of the Balkans cannot deny that a forgiving' 
disposition is not only commendable but comnianded in all 
men. So long as human nature is liable to error, we must 
allow an opportunity of repentance, and, on the showing of 
that, be prepared to pardon. But great cart; must, at the 
same time, be taken that an easy access to pardon does not 
lead to a facility in error, oth(;rwise one great check upon 
human conduct will be lost. They must not be allowed to 
su[)pose that thi; apology or profession of repentance is a 
real and lull expiation of their error, a thing which may be 
lairly .s<.;t against the other, as money is set against goods 
in a ledger. I'hey should be made to know that something 
else is re([uii'ed for « xpi,ui(m — the generous forgiveue.ss of 
the injured party — and that, in getting this, they incur a 
ile.bl, tine which may iK;vt;r be paid, and may trouble them 
lor ever. 

By a judicious arrangeiiuml (.)f frontiers in acconlance 
with the conditions and ideals of to-day, the Balkan States 
would not only bring about a chaiigt: ol inlmite advantage 
to themselves but to the world in g<;n<.;ral, and if the “ ex- 
licrt ” is left out of tlte [lOJceedings and the common sense 
ol the common peoph; is consuite.d and considered when 
these changes are [)ro[)osed, it will be comparatively easy. 
I'here are some obstacles which they must overcome. 
N.'ipoleon once said, •* All the great captains have perlormed 
vast Tichievements by conforming to the rules ol the art, 
by adjusting tdkn'ts to obstacles. But those who lear 
obstacles, who hate and avoid whatevi;r is hard and un- 
pleasant, need never hope to attain to greatness, nor even 
true success in tin; arts of «Mther peace op war. 1 he rights 
and prcijudices of the peoples must be respected, and th&ir 
general interests consulted, for a po[)ulatiou, even though 
naturally belonging to a cc;rtain nation, must not b(; forced 
into union with it, any more than it ought to lie prevented 
from uniting with it ; consent is ecpially necess.iry for incor- 
"poration with the n;iturally like and for submission to the 
naturally unlike. 
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No one will deny that few things are more calculated to 
weld men together than those common temperaments, 
habits, and types of character which, modified as they may 
be by climate and other local influences, are popularly 
believed to be the distinctive and indestructible attributes 
of different families of the human race, especially when, as 
often happens, the bonds of racial affinity are strengthened 
by a common religious faith and worship. A nation, we 
are told, is a free and spontaneous association of persons 
who, by community of blood, of language, of ap|K;tite, by 
an affinity of civil life, of temperament, of vocation, are apt 
and predisposed to the greatest social union. A nation has 
two essential rights — one that of internal sovereignty, which 
is the right of forming its moral unity and organizing itsc-lf 
politically in a manner conformalile to its civil needs; the 
other is the right of autonomy and independence as towards 
other nations, or of external sovereignty. No nation is 
rightfully the superior of another, and therefore from the 
rights of nationality Mows the right of autonomy and inde- 
pendence as regards other nations, or that of external 
sovereignty. “ I'ree institutions,” John Stuart Mill say.s, 
“are next to impfjssible in a country made of different 
nationalities. Where the sentiment of nationality e.xists in 
any force the members of the nationality should be united 
under the same government, and a government to them- 
selves apart.” 

No political fact is of mon; im[)ortance and interest in 
modern continental history than the tenacity with which 
the Balkan peoples preserve their pride of nation.ility, and 
there is in the future very little probability that they will 
ever lose it. Centuries have passed .since the provinces 
which now form the Balkan Kingdoms lost their inde- 
pendence ; strenuous efforts wen; ma<le to stamp out the 
recollections of that indej>endenc<;, and yet the peoples of 
these kingdoms retain tiieir national pride and patriotic 
feelings as tenaciously as Englishmen or P'renchmen. 

The Balkan peoples, who first waited and plotted, and 
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then fought desperately under their able Generals, had 
every reason to cry out for freedom. If they had remained 
merely whimpering under the Turkish whip, they would 
have deserved to be spurned by all who bear the hearts 
of men. They were denied the meanest privileges of 
humanity ; they lived in a fashion which was rather like 
the violimt, oppressed, hideous existence which men 
imagine in evil dreams, an<l at length they struck and 
declared for liberty or annihilation — and won. 

'rhe.se pictLirescjue iikmi, whose briniiess wool caps and 
bronzed skins give an added charm to the sweet interchange 
of hill and dale of the Balkan countries, are ([uiet, simple 
fellows, whose courage in the; field is that of a resolute and 
uncalculating obedience. Domestic in their habits, rural in 
their pursuits, and lighting tin? battle of ordinary life under 
hard conditions, they are not easily inlluenced by the 
jingoism of copimi.sly talkative coffee-house politician.s, of 
which, unfortunately, there is a gia;at number in these 
countries. They detest war, for th(?y know only too well 
the vigour with which it has exercised its functions in the 
causation of commercial distress, privation, wounds, disease, 
and death. They have measurial the waste that has been 
indicted upon them, and w'onder if their leaders will study 
the recent pages in their melancholy history, which are 
singulaily full of instruction, and reach an affinity of under- 
standing by which they will realize the true meaning of that 
sombre triumphant word " Idberty.” 

It is time that the statesmmi of the Balkans ceased to be 
“politicians ” and became patriots, ceastal groping about in 
a state of blindness, and correctly estimated the position of 
their countries in the European world, for their enemies 
are planning to wipe them out from the list of nations. 
They are spending their energy in thinking what they' ought 
to have done, and chid'ing themselves for not having done 
it in.stead of planning how to do it. Life is really too short 
■"for this kind of thing ; there is too much to be achieved in 
the present and in the future to justify continuous dwelling 
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on unimproved opportunities in the past. It is alwa3’s in 
order and in time to turn over a new leaf, to be^jin 
again, to make stepping-stones of the sins and errors 
and mistakes of the past, remembering them only so much 
and so long as to learn how to avoid and overcome them 
in the future. 
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THE AKCIKNT HISTORY OF PERSIA 

(I'-LAM, MICniA, AND TIIK RTSF, OI' 'rF^E ACH.KMKNIAN 

DVN AS'l'Y) 

J-5V ^IF.I,’T1:NANT-Co1.' )N-K1, P. M. SvKKS, C.M.<r., (.'.I.K. 

(joid of the Royal ( ieoi^raphical Society. Author of 

“A I fistory of I'rrsia ’’ 

The ancient history of Persia covers so vast a pca'iod that 
it is (lilTiouIt to (Utal with it in a sinj^Ic paper. I pro[) 0 ''e in 
the first place, to f’ivc an outline of the ver\' little that we 
know about the kingdom of I'-larn, with its capital Susa. 
Fdain, as we shall see, fell h(;fore the liosts of Assyria, but 
furtht.T north, on the western sid»; ol Persia, the Medos 
were at this time or>:janizino^ themselves into a stat{' which 
ultimately captur(,;d proud Ninev(‘h. 1 he Medos in their 
turn ^.'ive place to their kinsmen, the I'crsian.s, under Cyrus 
the. Great. I'he achievcmient of this truly ”reat Aryan, 
wliom we can claim as an honf)ured kinsman, will be dealt 
with in some detail, as he is the true founder ol the Persian 
Empire, which, throuLjh Metlia ami b,.kim, possesses an 
historical existence ol more than lt)ur thousanil years. 

Elam, tiik Home oe tiik Earlik.st Civilization oe 

Persia 

We do not .seek for the earliest civilization of Persia on 
‘"its plateau, where, then; are no important rivers which 
would favour its t^^rtnvth. In the whole of the vast area 
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there is but one navigable river, the Karun, and it is in its 
valley that we find the earliest civilization in what was 
generally known as the kingdom of Elam. This was a 
state bordering on ancient Sumer and Akkad ; like thcnn 
situated, partly at any rate, on a rich alluvial plain, faced 
with somewhat similar problems, le.ading a similar life, and. 
if not related in similarity of origin <^r in language, yt^t con- 
nected Iron, the first by raids and counter-niids, and later 
on by intercourse of every description. I [jropose, so far 
as is possible, to trace briell)’ the history of Elam. Later, 
we shall come down to the period when the inhabitants of 
the Iranian plateau conquered the developed civilizations 
of Babylonia, Assyria, and l^lam, which, in their turn, 
deeply affected their conquerors, who adopted their arts 
and civilization, and made Susa, the centre of the oldest 
civilization in what is still the I’ersian Empire, their capital- 
TiiK Epic ok Gilcamksii. — Oiu; of the greatest, and 
certainly one of the most interesting, epics in the history of 
mankind is that of Gilg;imc.sh, containing a legend of the 
Deluge, from which that in Holy VVTit was inspired, Gil- 
gamesh himself probably being the Nimrod of the Book of 
Genesis. In it the subjection of Elam is dealt with, and 
although the mists of antiquity lie low over the episodes, 
there is no doubt that thcsSe legends possess an historical 
basis, and are thendore of considerable value. 

This old-world story runs that Khumbaba, king of 
Elam, had invaded Babylonia, had razed its temples, and 
had substituted the worship of Elamite gods for the local 
deities. In this crisis all hopes rested on Gilgamesh and 
his devoted follower, Eabani. The heroes set out to meet 
the Elamite invader, and heard from a female magician 
that the foe was concealed in a sacred grove. Undeterred 
by fear, they pressed (;n, “and stopped in rapture for a 
moment before the cedar-trees ; they contemplated the 
height of them, they contemplated the thickness of them, 
the place where Khumbaba was accustomed to walk up 
and down with rapid strides ; alleys were made in it, paths 
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kept up with great care.” The Elamite king, surprised 
when about to take his outdoor exercise, was slain, and the 
heroes returned in triumph to Erech, the well-protected. 
Here, apart from the extraordinarily modern habit of the 
Elamite monarch in taking exercise in a well-kept pleasaunce, 
and the evident wonder and joy shown in the sacred grove, 
we note that Elam, as in the earliest historical times, raided 
the rich lowlands. 

Susa, riif; Ancikxt ( aiutai.. — We owe j)ractically all 
our knowledge of the ancient history of I'lani to excava- 
tions conducted at Susa. It is therefore desirable to give 
some account of the famous capital of Elam and of the 
important st;<:rt;ts it has yielded. 

'J'he mounds of .Shush, or Sus.i, are situated some thirty 
miles from the hills, and are. to judge from their position, 
of great anti(juity. Indeed. Susa may claim to be the 
oldest known site in the world. These ruins of Susa were 
first visited, ill 1850, by Loftus, who exjiended a small grant 
in excavation.s. An Englishman was thus the pioneer in 
this truly magnilicent task ; but it is to tlu; talented sons of 
France, supported generously by their Government, that 
the chief credit belongs of drawing back the veil from a 
totally forgotten [last of glorious history, and of adding yet 
another to the list of great Oriental monarchies. 

The French Government despatched two expeditions, 
the firit of which, under Dieulafoy, took up the work of 
Loftus, and discovered that the palace ot Darius had been 
destroyed by fire, and that more than a century later, Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon had raised on its ruins a still mon; splendid 
edifice, Dieulafoy merely continued thtt excavations of 
Loftus, and it was reserved for smother Frenchman, De 
Morgan, to complete the achievements of his fellow- 
countrymen by discovering Elam and its history in the 
lower strata of the same mound. 

To the traveller crossing the level plains, the mounds of 
■■•fSusa appear to rise to a great height, and it is not difficult 
to imagine how imposing they must have been crowned 
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with splendid palaces, and probably set in paIm-£jrovcs 
amid a sea of waving corn, the whole picture being backed 
by range after range of grim mountains rising in sombre 
majesty to snow-capped peaks. 

De Morgan divides the ruins into four chief quarters. 
The citadel is the smallest mound in area, but the most 
important owing to its altitude. It rises 38 metres above 
the plain, and measures 450 by 250 metre.s. It dominates 
the plain more that its mere height would suggest, owing 
partly to its steep sides, which are difficult to ascend. 

The Prehistoric Period. — We now come to the earliest 
periods into which De Morgan divides the history of Elam. 
First oi all there is the prehistoric period, subdivided into 
two, in neither of which have metals btM-n discovered, 
though, of course, this negative information is not con- 
clusive. Pottery of a good class was dug up ill the lowest 
stratum 20 mtdres below the surface, whereas the pottery 
found in the stratum above is of a coarse and less artistic 
type. Pricks were also found resembling the si'gment of a 
ring, badly baked, and equally badly shaped. 

The .Arch Aic Period.- -just above the [U'ehistoric zone 
the French Mission discovered a layer of earth some 6 feet 
thick, in w'hich nothing was found ; tind the theory was 
formed that the prehistoric city had been destroyed by a 
higher race, which covered up the ruins with earth before 
commencing the construction of a new city. In tht'. next, 
or Archaic, zone wc'rc found tablets of unbaked clay with 
Archaic writing, and also unguent vases, but verj' little 
pottery. De Morgan believed that this period should be 
dated about 4000 li.c. 

F.eam, Sumer, and Akkad. — The earliest connection 
between Itlam and its neighbours is perhaps enshrined in 
the epic of Gilgamesh ; but as we come down the centuries, 
we find brief notices of Elam in the inscriptions of Sumer 
and Akkad. l''or examiile, Eannatuin, who was jiriest-king 
of Lagash in 2^00 n.c., has left an in.scription, which runs ; 

“ By Eannatum was Elam broken in the head ; Fdam was 
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driven back to his own land,” the metaphor being taken 
from a mace, which was then a favourite weapon. 

The Earliest known Letter and Elam. — The earliest 
example of a letter which has been found in Habylonia 
relates to Elam, dhe writer, who was the chief priest of 
the goddess Ninmar, informs his correspondent that a band 
of Elamites had rai<]ed Lagash territory, and that he had 
defeated them with heavy loss. The date of this document 
must be about 2850 n.e. 

The Administration oe Elam rv Dungi. — About 
2400 r..c., under the dynasty of l^r. bdam for the first 
time came under the permane.nt administration of .Sumer. 
Tablets have been found at d'ello, the site ol Lagash, 
which contain orders tor supplies to be given to officials 
passing through that city on their way betweim Ur and 
their posts in Klam. d’he functions o( these officers were 
mainly the recruiting of labour for the king’s great build- 
ings, the transport of material, and the control of supplies. 
From tl'iC number of places mentioned, it is clear that 
Dunfi's aulhoritv in Elam was not confined to a fi;w cities, 
but w’.'is established praciicaliy over the whole country. 
Susa was in all probability the local capital, and Dungi 
rebuilt the temiiie of Siiushinak, the national god. 

The Ovkk'j u row oe riiE l)^ nasty or Ur ry Ei.am. — 
The fall of the dynasty of l.'r was causeii by an Liamite 
invasion, its last king being caj'tured and taken as a 
prisoner to ,'\nshan. bew details are known, but it is 
rea.sonable to supjiose that, as the dynasty became weak, 
Elam recovered its liberty, and Imally turned on its 
oppressor. 

The Sack of Erecii dy Kudur-Nankhundi, 22S0 i;.c. 
— Connected rvith the downfall of Ur is the sack of Erech 
by an Elamite king. The knowleilgi; of this event reaches 
us in a way that is truly remarkabk;. When Assurbanipal 
captured Susa in 6.45 ii.c. he recovered and restored to 
Erech the image of the goddess Nana, which Kudur- 
Nankhundi had carried off 1,635 years before. This 
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amazing piece of history is accepted as genuine, and it 
points to 2280 B.c. as the date of the campaign. The sack 
of Erech could not have occurred when the dynasty of Ur 
was in possession of Elam, and consequently no more 
probable epoch for this event can be h^iind than that of 
the Elamite invasion, which brought about the destruction 
of the dynasty of Ur. 

Elam and Bauvt.on. — Before we consider the relations 
of Elam with the earliest dynasties of Babylon which 
succeeded those of Sumer and Akkad, it will be interesting 
to look back and gain a general impression of its internal 
condition. It may be accepted that Elam was, throughout, 
more backward and less developeil than its w(\stern neigh- 
bours. This we naturally infer from its hilly formation, 
which prevented easy communication, and provided f(;w 
large tracts of fertile land, and tlu; scanty information at 
our disposal tends to prove that the inference is correct. 
Raids and not conquest were the aim of its endeavours, 
and until a foreign yoke welded the loose congeries of tribes 
into a nation, it does not a[)pear that lUam ob(;yed a single 
ruler. Nor is it at all certain that the 'hill tracts were 
subdued when the cities of the plains were brought under 
the rule of the Babylonian monarchs ; indeeil, De Morgan 
holds that the Elamites of the hills never lost their inde- 
pendence. In any case, the length of tinni under review 
is so great- covering as it do( s a periotl equal to that 
separating the Norman Conqinra from the twentieth 
century- -that there was ample time for the wild tribesmen 
to unite w'ith the inhabitants of the plain and develop into 
citizens of an entpire which was an akogmher worthy 
ahtagonisl, first of Babylonia, and later of Assyria. 

Cdiia)OKLA(.).Mi:R, Kim; 01 IA.a.m. - - -dhe incest im]»ortant 
figure after Kudur-N;inki)undi is Kudur-Lagamar, the 
Cliedorlaomer of Holy Writ. 'Ihis mighty com|U(;ror 
ext' uded the empire of Edam to the iM<;dilerranean Sea, 
and it is interesting t<^ read of his campaigns in the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesi.s, which i.s believed to be one ol 
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the oldest parts of the book. An account is given of a 
camjjaign known as the battle of four kings against five, 
verse 9 running : “ With Chedorlaomcr the king of Elam, 
and with Tidal king of nations, and Ainraj.hel king of 
Shinar, and Arioch king of Ellasar; four kings with five.” 
It is probable that Tidal was king of the Khatti or Hittites, 
that Arnraphel was Hammurabi, king of Sumer, and that 
Arioch of Ellasar represents the dynasty of Larsam. The 
four kings overthrew the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, and 
other neighbouring city-states, and incidentally carried off 
Lot, who was rescued by .Aliraham. 

SflUTRUK-NAKIU).\TA, KlNC OF El.AM, CTROA I I9O B.C. 

Among the famous warrior-kings of this period w'as Shutruk- 
Nakhunta, who not only concpicred Ikdjylon, but removed 
to Susa the choicest works of art from the cities he laid 
waste. It is thanks to this action that De Morgan’s labours 
have been so richly rew.irded, the famous stele of Naram- 
Sin, for e.Kample, having be(;n transported by this monarch 
from Babylon, to be found by the French archaeologist 
some 3,000 years later. 

Shiitruk-iXakhunta was succeeded hv a great adminis- 
trator. who was also a great builder. De Morgan owes 
much to him, for he never inscribed his namt; on a restored 
temph^ without also mentioning the original founder. Even 
bettc^r, hi' transcribed word for word the old commemora- 
tive inscriptions of the Semitic language, and addtal the 
Anzanile translation, with the n'.sult that we have, with an 
interval of 2,000 years between them, two editions of the 
first te.xt, and marvel at the antiquity of the peo[)le of Elam. 
This was their golden age in art and litei»ature, and steke, 
columns of bronze, bricks, and inscriptions h(;longing to it 
abound. 

Tuk Risk of Assyria. — 'rh<‘. “Land of Assur" was 
originally the territory bi.’longing to the city of the .same 
name. Like tin- cit\ -.statics of Babylonia, it was ruled by 
'»f>riest-kings, who, as in the case of the older civilization, in 
time developed into [lowi-rful monarchs. The first mention 
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of the city of Assur is in a letter of the time of Hammurabi, 
when it apparently formed part of the empire of that great 
monarch. Between 1800 and 1500 n.c. Assyria won its in- 
dependence. As it expanded it moved steadily northwards. 
The ancient capital, Assur, was superseded, as the scat of 
empire, first by Kalkhi, on the site of the modern Nimrod, 
and finally by Nineveh. Situated on the only route con- 
necting Babylonia with the west, the desert forming a 
barrier against all direct communications, Assyria, in the 
course of its development, naturally conquered the neigh- 
bouring states. 

The First Battle retween Ass\ ria an'd Flam.- It 
was under Sargcn II., who came to the throne in 722 ill., 
that Assyria for the first time met Elam in a pitched battle. 
The engagement was stubbornly contestiid and sanguinary. 
Both sides claimed the victory, but the Elamites ht«.I to 

retire, and so the battle of Diirilu constituted a defeat 

though not a crushing one, for the Idamite army. 

We now come to the na’gn of Sennacherib, who raided 
the seacoast of Elam. 1 1 is object was to attack ( 'haldean 
refugees who were trying to found a new state, and to some 
extent he succeeded ; but whih; his army was plunderin'', 
the seacoast of I'dam, Northern Baliylonia was hiring laid 
waste by the active Elamites under Khalludush, who even 
captured the king’s son. 

A revolution in Elam, in which Khalludush was besiirged 
in his palace and put to death, gave vSennachcrib an oppor- 
tunity of which he did not hesitate to take advantage, and 
for the first time the Assyrian army was able to ravage the 
rich plain on which Susa stands. 7 'he Assyrian monarch 
recorded the result as follows : “ Thirty-four strongholds 
and townships depending on them whose number is un- 
equalled I besieged and took -by assault, their inhabitants I 
led into captivity, I demolished them and reduced them to 
ashes. I caused the smoke of their burning to rise into the 
wide heaven, like the smoke of one great sacrifice.” 

Assurbanipal succeeded to the empire in 668 ii.e. Three 
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years later, when the Assyrian forces were in far-off Ej^ypt, 
the Elamites, who evidently thoiit^ht the opportunity too 
good to he lost, suddenly crossed the Tigris under Urtaku, 
and d(;vastated the land far and wide. Bal>ylon was too 
strong to be captured, and so the Elamites, following their 
usual practices, returncal to Susa laden with boiay. There, 
however, Urtaku die.d, and the coincidence of his dea.h 
with that of other leaders left Elam a ))r(;y to anarchy. 
Urtaku was succeechal bg his brother reumman, whose 
attempts to murder his nephews caused sixty princes, with 
a considt;ral)l(; following, to (lee to the Court of Assur- 
banipal. There they were, rece.ived with hoiU)ur, as it was 
hoped through their instrunv ntalit.)' to weaken Elam by 
means of civil war. Tin; policy was successful, for these 
family feuds were the. ultimate-, cause of the downfall of 
lUam. 

Tifl-; hlRST ov Assuui’ \\n-.\i. auainst Ei.am. 

- - A few ) cars later reumman, (irmly seated on the throne;, 
made an alliance with the, Uambula, who occupied the 
Tigris fords, ..ui.., thus opened the road to Babylon. Belore. 
crossing the frontier he offered Assurbanipal the choice 
between war and th»' .surrender of iht; reiugees from Elam. 
The. Assyrian inf)narch could not agree to a demand which 
would have be(;n looked \j[)on as a ci>ntession of utter weak- 
n{;ss, and war th(;ref<')re becann; ine^ liable, d'he, .Assyrian 
army advancetl with great rapidity. Teumman concentrated 
his forces, and slowly withtlrawing to 'rulliz, a town close 
to Susa, [>n;[)ared to fight a decisive batth.; with his left 
flank resting on the Karun. ami his right prt>tected by a 
wood. At the same time, as all his trooi);* hail not arrived, 
he despatched one. of liis generals, by name Ituni, to opcb 
u[) negotiations with a vie.w to gaining time. The A.ssyrian 
commander, however, saw through the ruse, and gave orders 
for the envoy to I)e decapitated. The battle hung in the 
balance for a long while; but at length the Assyrians .swept 
^^.the b-lamite left wing into the Karun, until the river was 
choked with the corfjscs of men and horses, d'euinman 
VOL. vn. • ■ K 
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fought like a hero, leading charge after charge until he was 
wounded. Me then attempted to escape in a chariot, but 
one of its wheels br(.ike against a tree, and he was thrown 
out. The Assyrian pursuers were close at hand, uiuh-r the 
command of an e.xiled 1‘damite prince thirsting for K'venge. 
Teumman was again wounded, and, feeling furious that an 
Elamite should lead the foe, cried out to his son to shoot 
him. The youth having missed his mark, was himself 
wounded by darts and despatched by a blow from the mace 
of the Elamite firince, while Teumman’s head was cut off 
and sent to Nineveh. This crushing victory was duly 
celebrated, as was customary, by beating lh(^ rank and fik; 
to death and (laying alive the generals and other sigjerior 
officers, the chiefs alone being reserved to grace the triuni})h. 

In the second campaign against Elam Assyria again 
reaped the benefit of internal dissensions in the IClamite 
royal family. Tammaritn, brother of the king, murdered 
his brother, and usurped the throne. IT; was soon forced 
to flee, and was seized and sent to Ninev(.*h, where he. was 
kindly treated. A few years later he was restored by an 
Assyrian army, but attemptevl to massacn; his allies. I'he 
plot was revt;aled, and he was thrown into pri.st>n, but the 

Assyrians retired to Nineveh. 

Tmc Captl'kk and Sack ok Sij.sa, 645 ji.e. — A.ssur- 
banipal, dissatisfied with the meagre results of the campaign, 
sent the treacherous 'I’ammaritu to demand the surrender 
of some Chaldean n;fuge(;s and of the goddess Nana ; but 
Khumban-Khaldash, who had been placed on the throne 
by the nobles, knew that to accede would mean his own 
death, and preferred to resist to the bitter end. But on 
this occasion the Assyrian forces were too .strong, aiul after 
burning fourteen royal cities, found Susa at their mercy. 
An Assyrian army had twice before entered Susa in the 
guise of allies ; but now the .soldiers of Assur were able to 
gratify their ancient hatred, and to .sati.sfy their lust of 
pillage to the full. The booty was rich. Ai)art from 
treasures looted in bygone days from Sumer and Akkad, 
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there was the j^old and silver of the temples of Babylon, 
which had been use.d to secure the Elamite alliance. The 
c,''ods, too, whose, sanctuaries were violated and whose 
treasurers were sacked, were sent to Nineveh, together with 
thirty-two statues of Itlainite monarchs in gold, silver, 
I)ronze, and marble. I'diially, the tombs of the ancient 
heroes were broken open, and their bones despatched to 
Nineveli, where, in a supposed exapiisite retinemimt of 
cruelty, libations were olle.r«d, by means of wliich the souls 
chained to the crumbling bones were kept alive to taste 
to the full tile bitterness and humiliation of e,\ile. In short, 
everything was done that malice or cruelty could suggest 
to fill the cup of bitterness. To (|uf)i(; the glowing words 
of Ezekiel: “There is Elam, and all he.r multitiule round 
about her grave ; all of them .slain, fallen l,iy the sword.” 

Tuk 1 )i.s.\i>i'i;AnAN(:n ok Ei.am. — Elam as a kingdom 
had kdlen, and, even if there still remained independent 
hill tribes, her memory passed away, and was lost in a mist 
of fable and legeiul. It is not unprofitable, before we leave 
it, to look b;ick for a moment at her hist<.)ry. Elam in her 
earliest days was a predatory [lower, and so she remained 
throughout. At the; same time, she developed her own 
system ol writing, her own art, and to a certain c.xtent her 
own civilization. But she raided rather than subdued, and 
made little serious attempt at empire, and when she tried 
to organize her compiests she signally failed. In relation 
to Babylon her behaviour might perhaps be compared with 
that of the “thrasher” to the whale ; she raided the great 
kingdom relentlessly, and although her resources were in- 
comparably more slcmder, she almost invariably succeeded 
in bringing booty safely back to Susa. Brought face to 
face with Assyria, when the intervening buffer states had 
been absorbed, Elam fought heroically against superior 
organization, forces, and equipment. Even so, thanks to 
her inaccessibility and valour, she might well have survived 
Assyria but for civil dissensions, which again and again 
paralyzed her arms at the most critical juncture. In the 
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end she fell, and so entirely was her greatness forgotten 
that, in the pages of Strabo, we read that the Persians 
placed the capital at Susa because of its situation and the 
importance of the city, and also because “ it had never of 
itself undertaken any great enterprise, and had always been 
in subjection to other people." 

Hitherto, in the course of our survey, civilization has 
been concerned almost entirely with the low-lying plains 
w'here primitive man developed until great cities such as 
Susa, Babylon, and Nineveh were built, and where, finally, 
the whole of the Near Past and Egypt were irresistibly 
swept into the orbit of a great predominant Semitic state. 
Leaving these plains, with their comparativ’^ely old and 
developed civilization, we ascend to the Iranian plateau, 
where, just as the physical characteristics differ, so also do 
the inhabitants. Upon reaching the plateau w«t have passed 

from area-s doniinaied by SeiiiiUc iiilliieiice to a country 
where the Aryan is the ruling race, although deeply 
influenced by thi; more civilized powers of Babylonia and 
As-syria. 

Tiik Arkival 01 I HE Akvans i.\ Persia. — It is beliin-ed 
that the Medes migrated into Persia from Southern Russia, 
and, finding the kingdom of Urartu, or Ararat, too strong 
to be attacked, avoided it, and gradually occupied th(; 
western side of the Iranian idateau. (Jlher Aryan tribes 
occupied districts of Asia Minor farther west, where they 
were found by Cyaxares. Another Aryan branch, that of 
the Persians, entered Eastern Persia from the steppes to 
the north of Khora.san, and, traversing the [irovincc of 
Kerman, occupied Ears. Tht;ir western frontiers would 
touch those of the tribes under Islamite influence. 

The D.vtes ok the Migration. — d'he fact that the 
Kassites were an Aryan tribe which founded a dynasty 
about 1 700 R.C., and was heard of during the first dynasty 
of Babylon, helps to date this migration more definitely 
than could be done until the identity of the Kassites had. 
been established. Again, the recently discovered tablets at 
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Bo^haz Kyiii (Ptcria) in Cappadocia, on one of which, a 
document f)f a dij)lomatic character, oaths are taken by the 
Aryan deities Indra and Varuna, prove the date of the 
Aryans to havt; preced(*.d [400 B.c, 

The Rise oe MEr)iA. — The kingdom of the Modes arose 
in the centre; of the Zagros range and the fertile plains to 
the east of it. It was formed by the union of the six most 
important tribes under one rule. At first the district around 
Idainadan was organized , but the rising power soon extended 
its territories until its northern boundary was the Caspian Sea. 

'riiE Cxi'Eornox ok Tic.i.ath-Pii.eser I., circa 1100 ij.c. 
— If the inscriptions of Tiglath-iMIc.ser are to be relied on, 
the A.ssyrians in the twelfth century n.c, overran the 
Iranian plateau as far e.ast as the modern province of 
Ibu'at, then termed Ariarmi, and oiIkt provinces of Afghan- 
istan. But I)e Murgan believes that this campaign did llOt 
extend beyond the Lut, and was, in all probability, directed 
against the Mede.s and kindred trilxts. No ntore invasions 
of Media are described until the nintli century, when, under 
Shaiinaneser, under Ramman - Nirari III. (whose wile, 
Sammuramat, is probably the Semiramis of legend), and 
other monarchs. Media was invaded time after time, and 
thousands of slaves and horses were brought back, together 
with tribute of lapis lazuli. 

Kchai'ana the Caimtal. — 'I'his historical city is first 
mentioned, under the name of .Amadana, in the inscription 
of Tiglath-Pilescr I., and in ancient Persian inscriptions it 
appears as llagmatana, or '* The meeting-place of many 
roads the Greeks termed it Kcbatana. Ilamadan, to 
give its modern name, is situated at the* loot of Mount 
Alvand, the classical Orontes, a mighty granite range 
rising more than i2,otx> feet above sea-level, or just 
d,ooo feet above HaiiRidan, the climate of which, though 
severe in winter, is didightful in summer. Its situation 
marked it out for a capital. It is protected by Alvand 
to the south and south-west, and commands the route 
to Babylpnia and Assyria, and also the plains of, upland 
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Persia. Placed at a point where many roads meet, and 
surrounded by a fertile, well-watered plain, it is not sur- 
prising that, through all its vicissitudes, Hamadan has 
invariably been an important centre. 

The Masallah hill, on which once stood the famous 
capital of Media, lies to the east of the modern city. The 
walls, seven in number, were concentric, and so arranged 
that they rose one above the other by the height of their 
battlements. The royal palace *and treasuries were situated 
within the seventh wall, which had its battlements gilded, 
the other walls being decorauxi in various colours. The 
whole design was derived from Babylonia, where', in the 
Birs Nimrud of Borsip{)a, each stage wa.s colounxl differ- 
ently, to symbolize the sun, the moon, and the plcinets. 

The Conquest of the Peksi.v.xs uv the Mi:ni;s. --- The 
Persians had probably, like the Medes, partly absorbed and 
partly driven out th(; older occupants of the .soil. At this 
period, being divided up into indejjendent tribes, they were' 
apparently unable to offer a successful resistance to th(‘. 
relatively well-organized Medes, and were ab.sorbed, so far 
as is known, witlumt any desperate conlc'sts. But it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the Medes hav(; left no 
authentic documents of any kind, and in piecing together 
their history we have to ndy mainly on the work of 
Herodotus. 

Owing to the peace which e.xisted towards the end of 
A.ssurbanipal’s reign, the Medes despised that monarch, 
and determined to attack Nineveh. Rushing down from 
their mountains, they were annihilated by the Assyrian 
veterans. Under Cyaxares, who came to the throne after 
this disaster, they were gradually trained to defeat their 
oppressors, and Nineveh was besieged. An irruption of 
Scythians saved Assyria for a time, but half a generation 
later Nineveh was again besieged. 

The Fai.i. of Nineveh, circa 607 i:.c.-— The fall ol 
Nineveh was dramatic. Its monarch defended it tilf 
further . resistance was impossible, and then, si.'eing that 
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there was no hop*;, caused a j^reat pyre to be erected, and 
perished with his laniily amid the (lames rather than tall 
into the hands of his foes. Thus fell Nineveh, and so 
utter was its ruin that the Assyrian name was forgotten 
and the history of the empire soon rnelteii into fable, in 
wliich the names of mythical Sardanapalus and mythical 
.Semiramis vaguely attracted to themselves something of 
the splendcjur, might, and prestige of Assyria. How 
swiftly the waves of oblivion swe[)t over Assur may be 
judged l)y the fact that, two centuries later, Xenophon’s 
army [)assed by tlie vast <leserted cities of Calah and 
Nimtve.h, misnamed Larissa and .Mesphila by their guides; 
aiul, although they marvelled at them, they n<;ver suspe.ct(!d 

that lhe^c v\eR; the. gteaL cities of Assyria. 

AM) Lvi)rA.--.-\ft<M- ti'.e downfall of Assyria 
Cxa.xares annexei,! vvh.it is now kn ovn as Asia Minor, 
until on reaching tiu: Rivc-r ll:il\s In; caim; inti> contact 
with the state of Lydia, 'bh*; cause a.ssigned by tratlition 
or the actual outbreak of ho.siilitics betwetm these two 
states is curi(.)u.s. Cyax.ares, it is said, maintained a band 
of Sevthians :is hunlsna-.n ar.d enli usle.tl some of the young 
nobles to their charge. (.)ne d.iy, U[)on their returning 
einpty-hainled, the king so ir.sulu;d them that in revenge 
they kilU-d and cut uj) one ol tin; \ i)ung nobles and served 
him as a ilish at a banguet; they then lied to Alyattes of 
Lydia', who refused to give, them u[). W’helht.r there is 
any truth in this or not, a tri.i! ot strength between two 
such aggressive powers brought lace to lace w'as inevitabh-x 
The Medes w(;rr; certainly more numerous than th<;ir oppo- 
nents ; but they were a long way Irom thrt'ir base, and they 
poss(;ssed no troops comparable with the Cl reek hoplites’or 
the famrnis Lydian cavalry. 

Thk Battlk ok thk Hfi-iKsi;, 5S5 n.e. - For six years 
the war was wageil without dt cisivr; advantage to either 
side. A total eclip.se of the .sun, fr)re.told, it is said, by 
Thales of Miletus, interrui)ti;d a seventh contest, and made 
the rank and file of both armies unwilling to mi;et again. 
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In the peace nej^otiations that followed, wherein Babylon 
played the part of arbitrator, the Halys was fixed on as the 
boundary between the tw-o (;mpires. A marriage sealed the 
contract, the Median monarch bestowing his daughter on 
the heir-apparent of Lydia. Shortly after these momentous 
events Cytaxares ilied, to be succeeded by Ishtuv'egu, the, 
classical Astyages. 

Thk Risk of Cyrus tiik Gukat. — 'I'he account given by 
Herodotus of the rise of Cyrus — who, according to the 
Greek historian, was the son of a daughter of Astyages 
by a Persian nobleman of no special imjiorlancc — is well 
known. Until conij^aratively recently this account was 
generally accepted ; but the discovery of the famous 
cylinders of Nabonidus and of Cyrus has changed the 
whole situation ; and I now' propose to dt-al with the 
question in the light of these important documents. It 
appears that, just as in the case of Media, a strong man 
arose and welded the loose congeries of trib(;s into a nation, 
although, in the case of the Persians, their renu)teness from 
the civilized powers of the l igris and Ttnphrates hindered 
the process of organization and development. 

AciiaiMKNES, Tin; I'oundkr of thk Royal Family. — 
The founder of the Persian monarchy was Achiemenes, 
prince of the tribe of Pasurgathe. His capital was the city 
bearing the same name, ruins of which, dating from the era 
of Cyrus the Great, still exist. No definite acts tan be 
traced to Achaemenes, after whom the dynasty was named ; 
but the fact that his memory was highly revered tends to 
prove that he did in truth mould the tribes of rude Persians 
into a nation before they st(;i>p<id on to the stage of history'. 
H'is son Teispes took advantage of the defenceless condition 
of Elam to occupy the district of Anshan, and assumed the 
title of “Great King, King of An.shan.” Upon his death 
one of his sons succeeded to Anshan and another to Ears. 
This started a double line of princes, and (explains a 
reference to it by Darus, which for long puzzled students 
of the famous Behistun inscriptions. 
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Tiiic Defeat of<' Astyages by Cyrus. — We now come to 
the historical account, so far as it is known, of the campaign 
against Astyages. The famous tablet of the Annals of 
Nabonidus runs: “[His troops] he collected, and against 
Cyrus, king of Anshan ... he marched. As for Astyages, 
Ijis troops revolted against him, and he was seized [and] 
delivered up to Cyrus. Cyrus [marched] to Dcbatana, the 
royal city. The silver, gold, goods, and substance of 
Kcbatana he spoiled, and to the land of Anshan he took 
the goods and substance that were gotten.” No details 
are given ; but we learn from the Median traditions, as 
preserved by ilie classical writers, that there were three 
battles before the final victory of (.A’rus. The date of the 
capture of ICcbalana is 550 J;.c:. 

CvKus, King of Anshan, hf.oomks KrxG of Persia. — 
One important qucssiion on which no light has hitherto 
been shed is at what period and by what means Cyrus 
became king of Persia. If we turn tt^ the tablets, we see 
that ho appears in 549 i:.c. as “ king of Anshan," and in 
546 B.c. he is referred to as “king of Persia,” The 
inference is that he succeeded to the throne of Persia with- 
out serious fighting, of which there is no mention, though 
the absence of mention does not amount to jiroof. Possibly 
upon his capture of Pxbatana he was asked to accept the 
throne, which was after all in his family. 

Crck*,us ok Lydia. — The. position of Cyrus after taking 
possession of the throne of Media was by no means assured. 
Fortunately for him, peace-loving Nabonidus reigned at 
Babylon, so that he was reasonably safe from active 
hostility in that quarter. But with respect to Lydia the 
situation was very different. Alyattes, who had ratifie'd 
the treaty of alliance, strengthened by marriage with 
Cyaxares, had been succeeded by Crersus, whose name is 
proverbial among Western nations for a man of fabulous 
wc'alth, just as Moslems talk of Karun or Korah. This 
monarch in k^ss than ten years had made good the position 
of Lydia up to the left bank of the Ilalys, these conejuests 
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hein," comp/eteci just at the time when Astyages was being 
attacked by Cyrus. 

The overthrow of Media must have deeply affected 
Cnesus, who, instead of having an ally as his neighbour, 
had now to face an entirely altered state of affairs. In 
these circumstances, inasmuch as he possessed a fine, warr- 
hardened army, with superb cavalry which he could 
strengthen with large numbers of (ireek mercenaries, and 
might reasonably rely on the sifjiport of Babylonia and of 
Egypt, it was probably a sound decision to invade Cappa- 
docia and fight the. Persians before they had consolidated 
their power. 'I'he alternative would have been to allow 
them to develop their strength and attack at their own 
convenience!. 

Cyrus determined to forestall Cnesus, and to attack 
before the arrival of his alli(!s. The daring decision to 
quit Media and Persia for a long period, to march one 
thousand miles mainly across lands which wcua; either out- 
lying provinces of Babylonia or independent, and then to 
surprise a powerful military state, marks out Cyrus as 
indeed worthy of the title “ Great." 

Tjie Phkso- Lydian Cami-.mc.n. -The result justified his 
calculation.s. Upon entering Cappadocia, he found Croesus 
unsupportc'd by his allies, and negotiations weri: t)[)encd, 
Cyrus offering the Lydian monarch his life and kingdom 
on condition that he. swore to become his loyal* vassal. 
These terms were naturally refused, and th.e first battle 
proved to be a victory for the ].,ydians. A truce of three 
months was negotiated, and then, upon the resunqition of 
hostilitie.s, the Lydians were apparently overpowered at 

I 

Pteria by the superior numbers of Cyrus. Creesus retired 
uniler cover of night towards .Sardes, laying waste the 
country to impede the march of the Persians, and hoping 
that Cyrus would not dare to lengthen still further his 
line of communications, with hostile Babylon in his rear 
and winter coming on. But Nabonidus deserted his ally, 
and accepted terms of peace as soon as they were offered. 
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without perhaps realizin')^ that his own independence was 
just as much at stake as that of Lydia. Cyrus, freed from 
anxiety as to his rear, again showed his genius by making 
a rapid march on Sardes. 7'his unexp(;cted advanct; utterly 
surprised Crcesu-s, who, feeling sure that the winter would 
.completely stop all operations, had with supreme folly 
disbanded part of his own forces and arranged for his allies 
to de.f(W their arrival until the spring. However, nothing 
daunted, he prepared to face the invadc'.r with his cavalry 
on the open ])lain of the. Hernuis. Hut Cyrus employed 
the now world-renowned ruse of covering the front of his 
army with camel.s, the snudl of which terrified the hor.ses 
of the enemy and made thinn unmanage.ible. d'he gallant 
Lydians tlismoutUt^d and fought to the death mi foot ; but 
the Persians outnumliered them, -and their shattered 
remnant was forced to retreat to Sardes. 

'rni'; Caiturk <ii .S.xkhr.s, 5,j 6 li.c.-- In his impregnable 
capital Crte->us, aidi.'d In winter, might have defied the 
Persians until his allies assembled ; but again fortune 
declared against him. The story in llm'odotus is well 
known. When the city had bee.n blockaded for fourteen 
days, Cyru.s olfered a rich reward to the; lirst man who 
should enter it. A Mardian soldier saw a member of the 
garri.son descend what looked from a distance like .an in- 
accessible cliff, pick up his lost helmet and rt:turn. He 
noted* the track, and with a few' comrades surprised the 
garri.son, trusting to the strength of their position, and 
opened the gates to the. Persian army. Thus fell Sardes, 
and the campaign may fairly claim to be of signal import- 
ance ; for had Crcesiis won, as he shouhl* have done but for 
his own folly, the course of the world's history would have 
been profoundly modified. His ilefeat removed the only 
strong organized state which could fight on eijual terms for 
the mastery of Anterior Asia, and it gave to Cyrus the 
Great an empire far exceeding in extent any of its 
predecessors. 

Tick Fatk or Ciuksu.s. — Like his fellow-monarch at 
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Nineveh half a century before, Croesus, it would seem, 
disdaining to fall into the hands of his enemy, erected a 
funeral pyre in his palace and mounted it with his family 
and choicest possessions. Greek legcaul, as [ireserved by 
Herodotus, represents that the pyre was indeed built and 
set alight, but by the orders of Cyrus. The Lydian, 
monarch, we are told, sighed and repeated the name of 
Solon thrice, in recollection of the warning he had received 
from the sage that no man should be called happy until his 
death. Cyrus, moved to pity, ordered the pyre to be 
extinguished ; but in vain, until Apollo came to the rescue 
of his worshipper, and saved him by a heavy fall of rain. 
Perhaps what actually occurred was that Cnesus motinted 
the pyre of his own free will and was taken from it by tint 
Persians in time to save, his lif(i. The legend that he ended 
his days as a great noble at the Court of Persia strengthens 
this view. 

Tiik Sukrendek oj Babylon, 538 b.c. — N abonidus, the 
last king of Babylon, was a tool of the priesthood. His 
ruling passion was the discovery of the cylinders of the 
ancient sanctuaries, and their restoration at the cost of 
much levying of taxes. Such a man would tend to become 
a mere cypher, and it appears that the real pciwer lay in the 
hands of his son, Belshazzar. The Babylonians seem to 
have been weary of the prevailing discord. VVe know that 
the Jews were excited by their prophets to expect the 
downfall of Babylon, the oppressor, and we can imagine 
that this feeling was shared by thousands of exiles from 
other lands. Moreover, Nabonidus alienated a large section 
of the priests bybringing into Babylon the gods of Ur, 
Uruk, and Eridu. This is clearly shown in the so-called 
“cylinder of Cyrus.” In this, his proclamation to the 
people of Babylon, he represents him.self as the servant 
of Merodach, chosen to repair the evil deeds wrought by 
Nabonidus. 

To quote a few lines; “In wrath because he \i.e., 
Nabonidus] brought them [i.e., the gods of Ur, etc.] to 
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[Babylon], Merodach showed compassion upon 

all the lands together. ... Yea, he sought out an upright 
Prince, after his own heart, whom he took by the hand, 
Cyrus, king of the city of Anshan ; He named his name ; 
to the kingdom of the whole world He called him by 
.name.”* Had Cynis been opposed by a united people 
ready to rally to the support of their monarch, it seems im- 
probable that the Persians could hav'e taken Babylon, with 
its triple lines of forlihcation and its immense resources, 
without a long sieg<;, but, as it hai)[)ened, everything 
played into the hands of the invaders. 

Cyrus forced his way into the protected area. He him- 
self then moved north to attack the Babylonian army, which, 
through supreme incoinpetency or treachcMy, was cut off 
from Babylon. This force; he; de;feated with ease. Mean- 
while; (iobryas marched south, and, driving Nabonidus from 
Sippar, ente;ree.l Babyle)n “withenit skirmish or battle;.” The 
king, as might have been expt;cte;d, tamely surrendered. 
In [jursuance of the; strict orders of Cyrus, the te;mples 
we;re prejtected and no pillaging was alle)wed, and when the 
Great Cemepieror finally arrived in person, he; was welcomed 
as a ek;livcre;r. As the cylineler runs: “ When I had entered 
{Babylon] peacefully, with rejoicings anel festal shouts in 
the king’s palace, I occupied the seat of .sovereignty.” 
Belshazzar, who had neit surrendere;d, was surprised and 
slain by Gobryas. Seldom has a great prize been more 
easily won than when Babylon, the holy city whose gods 
and laws were the oldest and most highly respected 
throughout the known world, surrendered without a fight 
to the power of the conquering Persians.. 

Tint Traditional Account. — 'There is no part 'of 
Persian history which has suffered such remarkable vicissi- 
tudes as the fall of Babylon. Until the discovery of the 

T'he almost identical lani'uagc used in Isaiah is of surpassing interest 
for its parallelism to this (juoLation. It runs ; “ Thus saith the I.ord to His 
anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden ... I have even 
called thee by thy name. ' 
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tablets, the dramatic account given by Herodotus and 
supplemented by the Book of Daniel, how Cyrus diverted 
the waters of the Euplirates, and inarched along the dry 
bed, in which the gates had been hdt open upon the 
occasion ot a feast, was fully accepted, A massaert; ensued, 
the drunken Babylonian monarch, paralyzed by the writing 
on the wall, was slain, and the city was given over to fire 
and the sword. 

The Dkai h of Cvnus. The last camp.aigns of Cyrus 

and his death are wrapped in mystery. It appears probable 
that he was called upon to beat back one. of those invasions 
from the Itast which have constituted the chief factor in 
the history of Central Asia. In this cam[)aign he was 
killed. tradition, of course, has woven many legends. 
The best known is that of Herodotus, who narrates that he 
demanded the hand of Tomyris, queen of Ma.ssagcta*, in 
marriage, but was refused in di.sdain. 'fhereupon he in- 
vaded her country, defeated her advance-guard, and caj^tured 
her elde.st son and heir, who immediately killed hinnself. 
In the great battle which ensued, and which was ftercely 
contested, Cyrus was defeated and .slain. 'I'he queen, to 
avenge the death of her son, dipiied the hero’s head in 
gore, exclaiming : “ I give thee thy fill of blood,”"' 'I his 
legend is, to some extent, discounted by the fact that the 
great king’s body was brought back to Pasargadm, where 
it was interred in a tomb which has, fortunately, escaped 
the ravages of time. 

His Character. — Cyrus, who, from being king of a 
petty state, rose to be the lord of the mightiest empire the 
world had up to that time seen, is one of the most attractive 
figures in history. As a general he excites our wonder by 
his victories, Lydia and Babylon each falling within .a few 
months after the campaign had opened. His conquest of 
Creesus was, perhaps, his most magnificent achievement ; 
and he owed it to the lightning initiative by which, in the 
first stage, he surprised the Lydian monarch with half his 
* “Five Monarchies,” iii. 
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troops absent, and in tin; second again surprised liis enemy 
and captured Sardes. Mis manly beauty, his soldierdike 
qualities of bravery and activity, were a])|)arently con- 
spicuous throughout his lib;, and he never lost his virility 
through luxury and self-indulgence, as so many great men 
have (lone. As an administrator Cyrus was not conspicuous, 
15ut his sagacity was great, and he displayed a moderation 
and kindliness which made his yoke incom|.)aral)ly lighter 
than tliat of previous comyierors. (As a m.in Cyrus was 
admirabhx He married Cassandant', d-aughtc-r of Phar- 
naspes, an Achaanenian, and when slu; died he lamented 
her deeply.) His humanity w.as ecjualled by his freedom 
Irom pride, which induced him to meet people on a level, 
instead of affecting the remoteness and aloofness which 
characterized the. great monarchs who precedtxl and follow(xl 
him. His sense of humour was shown in his reply to the 
Ionian Cirec^ks, who, after refusing his overtures to join 
him in his attack on Cnesus, came, aft(w the fall of Sardes, 
to (jroffer their submission. To them Cyrus nqdied : “A 
lisherrnan wished the lish to dance, so he played on his 
flute ; but the fish kept still. Then he took his net and 
drew' them to the shore, whereuixm they all b(;gan to leap 
and dance. Put tin* fisherman said : ‘ A truce to your 
dancing now', since you would not dance when I wished it.’ ” 
The evidence of Holy Writ, of the classical writers, and 
of the .Persians themselves, all tends to show that Cyrus 
was indeed worthy of the title “ Great.” His countrymen 
loved him, and termed him “father”; and we, too, may 
feel proud that the lirst great Aryan whosi' ch.aracter is 
well known in history should have displayed such splendid 
qualities. 
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The nations that constitute the Allien.! Fejrces, licjhting with 
us in the World’s Great War against Prussian Militarism, are 
extremely varied both in characU'ristics and temperament. 

During- the course of events in the East n^pnnsenting the 
Japanese history of tlie last fifty years. th(; (‘yes of careful 
inquirers have at last been op(;ned to llu; j.)ossibiIities of this 
long-secludc d race,. 

T5y reason of the*, isolation in the past, which was well 
guarded and nominally complete, we wen; <'nly in posse-ssion 
of a meagre supply of information concerning the most 
momentous epoch of a nation’s history — namely, when 
it was ca.st entirely on its own resources, and was forced to 
become a light unto itself. 

Summing up the traditional as well as the true annals 
that were chronicled prior to the Restoration a.u. 1868, we 

gather that the Japanese were always a combative race, 
and somewhat barbarous in their miithods of warfare, as 
tnosi other nations hav'c been in their initial stage. 

In the early centuries the Japanese weia; chielly engaged 
in defensive warfare. Th(‘y were continually employed in 
driving the northern inv.iders back to the snowy regions of 
Hokkaido. This the present occupiers of Japan proper 
accomplished with such success that at the present time the 
inertia that grew out of continual defeat has proved the 
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downfall of the hairy Ainu. Their numbers have dwindled 
considerably, and this extreme northern island has again 
become governed and organized by the enterprising, ener- 
getic Japanese emigrants from the motherland. 

Later on battles by sea wen', undertaken in the south 
with frail, unsuitable craft, the only form of ships that were 
at that time available. But by the intervention of the 
elements and “ Divine storms ” invaders were kept at bay, 
and no alien foot desecrated the sacred “ Land of the 
Gods,” 

The next military phase of any importance was the 
internal struggle for supremacy and rulership in conjunction 
(to all outward seeming) with the Sovereign of Divine 
Descent. 'I'lie Gempei wars were waged for upwards of 
200 years. Peace and order \ver(; not restored until a 
Shogun greater and wiser than any organizer who had gone 
before settled disputes with a high hand, lyeyasu, the 
first Shogun, banished tin; interfering foreigner, and shut 
the gat(.;s of Japan against any possible trouble from without. 

The ])rotracted struggle was deadly enough while it 
lasted. Close hand-to-hantl fighting was more or less 
th(; order of the day. 1 listory re[)eats itself : there were 
brave men and cowartls. desperate men and men of humani- 
tarian principles, all engaged on either side, Castles and 
villages alike .shared the; same fate as many a quiet village 
is sharing to-day in this European conllict. The sword, 
pestilence and famine, fire and napine. played (;ach their 
deadly part in tho.se restle.ss d.iys of long ago. 

The use of firearms was unknown until about 1545, when 
the fowling jiiece was introduced by the Portugue.se. This, 
weapon, being far superior to any other accepted by the 
Japanese at that time, was eagerly adopted. In less than 
ten years after its importation, all who could secure such a 
valuable addition to their arms did so without delay. 

In the ninth and succe.ssive centuries bows and arrows 
were used, as well as deadly little sharp knives that 
antagonists threw at one another when at close quarters. 
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The arrowheads of iron were pierced, in order that when 
they sped through the air a shrill piercing note might attest 
their llight. This particular form was known as the 
whistling arrow. Their cruel sharp heads were capable 
of inflicting ugly wounds, for the bowmen were practised 
marksmen, as the pictorial and chronicled history of Japan 
can testify. 

A long, unwieldy spear was another weaijon called into 
requisition, but, owing to the space required to swing it into 
play, it was at first only placed at the disposal of officers. 
It was not until the end of the fifteenth century that the men 
in the first line of battle were equipped with this offensive 
weapon. 

In old Japanese prints ol the sea-battle of 1 )an-no-ura 
and other naval engagements, it is seen that those who 
manned vessels were, like the military classes, ]in>vided 
with metal and laccpu'red armour (chain or plated) from 
crown to toe. In this clumsy accoutrement the tighter had 
to do his best, though it was not an easy matter under such 
conditions. The armour was padded, and sometimes 
lacquered within. Every portion of the; body and tlui limbs 
was covered. Metal and j>apier-mache visors and marks 
were also worn. In order to inspire fear and irejjidation by 
hideousness, these were provideil with heavy black mous- 
taches and beetling eyebrows. Horns decorated the many 
patterns of helmets. A great quantity of silken braid was 
utilized in the shaping of the armour, in order to induce 
a better fitting, as well as to be a means of securing 
the barbed arrows that became entangled therein. By this 
means the deadly missiles could be employed for retaliation 
at the right moment. The chief provision against close 
warfare consisted of a small iron, circular, fan-shaped shield 
of two patterns, known as the “gumbai uchiwa” and the 
’■ ogi.” It was found futile to adopt wooden shields. 
These fan-shaped protectors, especially of the folding type, 
were found useful for other purposes on the battle-field.* 

* ,See “ Fans of Japan/’ by C. M. Salwey. Kegan Paul. 
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Concerning the mighty swords, we ciinnot too highly 
prnise the workmanship and the artistic labour bestowed 
u[)on them during the; Middle Ages. I'hey became so 
indisjxmsable and revered that a samurai (or fighting man) 
would sooner part with his life than with his sword, 
'fhe military class known as the samurai, who were the 
retainers of the Damno, or feudal lords, were held in high 
esteem. Their calling was hereditary, 'fhis .secured them 
many privileges never granted to commoners. These 
privileges gained high honour to lludr families under 
certain conditions ; they were consequcmtly of vital im- 
portance. to obtain and secun;. When once, granted ihc)' 
could never be withdrawn, d'hese Damno, from whom 
tile Shogun was ajipiainted, were powerful in the Liiid. 
'The coveted honour of becoming the great subjugating 
lord cansetl many deadly lends, not only before peace and 
order was comparatively eslablisiied, but long after lyeyasu 
and his family successors held military sway. .Many e.speri- 
inenls were tried liefore the Iiest methods were arrived at 
of [mtting an end to civil and inle.rnal warfare. It was 
iluring th(; time of i.solation that the arts and induslrie.'^'- 
flourished, 'fhe anc(.'slurs of tlie lighting men of to-day 
were nu;n of high culture and disjiosition credited with 
possessing all those fine instincts of Iruc^ gentlemen, well- 
disciplined .soldiers, loyal subjects, noble [jatriots, and 
desjierate enemies. 

The code of Hnshido has been eulogized so many times 
Oi late it is quite superHuous to sing its prai.ses on every 
occasion. A recent Japanese writer has thrown quite a 
new light on this form of military training, not at all con-; 
formable with the accepted belief.* Whetlior it were the 
injunctions contained in thi.s traditional rescript of military 
knights’ ways, or the wonderful power that Shintoism 
wrought over the follower.s of this ancient cult of ancestor- 
worship, there w'as an indomitable inlhiciice that swayed 

See “The Fall of Sei-lo aud its Aftermath,” by S. Ishii, Asiatic 
Review, Nq. 13, vol. vi. ^ , 
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the heart of the samurai, which has left within the records 
of Japan’s past history many touching and beautiful episodes. 
Stony-hearted veterans succumbed before the plight of 
young and daring soldier lads in the enemy’s ranks, which 
resulted in fierce conflicts being fought out with their own 
consciences, as fierce as those fought out on battle-fields 
with force of arms. Some of these fierce old ruthless 
warriors are said to have cndtxl their days in the seclusion 
of the monastery. 

The younger sons of a family were trained at an early 
age to regard warfare as the most honourable occupation 
in life. Stirring stories were read to them by the light of 
the paper andon (or lantern) in order to inspire courageous 
longing and passionate yearning for service later in life. 
They underwent severe discipline. After a battle the 
younger sons were sent to the battle-fields in order to 
obtain the head of some loved relative who had be.en slain, 
and to bring it home in the white paper or cloth shroud, 
always provided for this purpose, with the kagai, or hair- 
pin, with which a sword was usually furnished, to identify 
the name of the enemy who had despatched the illustrious 
dead. 

The love of women did not occupy a foremost plac(i in 
the mind of the Japanese soldier when the call to arms had 
been given. In some of the classical literature we read 
what slight consideration women received in t'imes of 
national danger. A wife never dared to exhibit any 
sorrow at her husband’s sudden departure from his home, 
where he ruled supreme and when; his word was as the 
law of the Medes and Persians that altered not. It was 
her duty to assist his preparations ; any show of feeling 
was attended with terrible results. It has been said that 
in medieval days barbarous deeds were known to have 
been perpetrated by jealous husbands depriving their 
wives and children of life rather than leaving them to 
become a prey to enemies of their clan. Put in most 
cases of emergency the women were as brave as the men, 
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and in ihcir ideals of Eastern loyalty and devotion to their 
husbands have by their own act sacrificed tliemselves in 
order to leave the warriors’ minds free from any possible 
distractions of home. “ Go, fight for your Emperor ; you 
.ire, no longer mine. Do not riitiirn ; die for the glory of 
japan !”* Such words as these formed the dismissal and 
farewtdl of many a young and beauliful bride to her liege 
lord in days of old. 'I herc was nothing equivalent to our 
chj-nch door adieus, or hurried wedding ceremonies. The 
[lictures of happ)- women in bridal attire, so often seen ol 
late in our illustrated jiapers, proudly leaning on the arm 
of khaki-clad hu.sbands, must both amuse and still astonish 
‘•ur Oriental Allies. 

'file la.st fifty years, which have wrought changes in 
ev(;ry d<‘partmenl of Japanese life, has altered (uilirely their 
methods rjf warfare. I'his applies especially to the train- 
ing of men for military .service, hlany reforms wi^re tried, 
iliscarded, enlarged upon, and modelled after Europitan 
patterns : for it was quite evident that idl past traditions 
must be supiu'se.detl by more thorough and e.xpensive 
systems if there, was to be any chance lor Japan to com- 
pete with the civilized Powers. fhe change had to be 
both rapid and complete, for the enemii:s of their once 
splendid isolation were already sighting her shores, and 
knocking at hier gat(“s for admission, friendly or combative. 
For this reason tht; army was the first consideration lor 
the protection of the Sacred Land. It was not, however, 
easy to sup[)ly the pressing need. Class distinction had 
been the ruling order for so many centuries. The line qf 
demarcation between soldier and civilian, tradesman and 
agriculturist, had hitherto beam observed. Conditions were 
diflicult to readjust satisfactorily, especially as there were 
willing and able men who had not served under any 
individual feudal Prince ready to come forward to have 

* “The Land of the Yellow Spring,” l»y F. Iladland D.ivis. Herbert 
and DanioJ, London. 
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their coutci^c and military spirit put to the test. The dis- 
turbed state of the country, the factions for and agains! 
reform, expansion, retention of the old regiiru', and other 
disputes concerning the dual form of government and its 
impending abolition, and endless other subjects of gnive 
inuportance, were for th(i time being hindrances in the gre.i' 
wave of enthusiasm that was bound to develop in the near 
future. 

Hesides the measures to be tidopte-l for the increase of 
the army, it was imperative entire!}' to remodel it anti 
bring armament.s anti arms up to the latt.-st foreign type, 
that uniform of cloth must entirely supersede all patterns 
of armour, and that modern firearms must take the jdace of 
any defensive wt.ajjous hitherto sup[,'!it:il. Seaboards of 
importance had ttj b<i fortified, since not only tlie army, 
but the navy, was t<)tally unable to cope with aii)' sudden 
disaster. The Japanese were not slow-sighted ; the rattle 
of musketry and the roar of the cannon both at Kagoshima 
and Shunonoseki, together with the appearance of larger 
types of alien vessels in the Pacific, aroused their ardour. 
The spirit of patriotism predominated, and eventually 
quelled dispute and division. Ouarr“ls occ’a.sionally ruflled 
the calm tide of progress and expansii n, and clans dis- 
agreed, rebelled, surrendered, and shifted their [Kilitic.J 
policies, to suit the emergencies of the moment. 

From 1S70 and onward the matter of military I’eadju.st- 
ment on a sounder basis began to work. .Schools sprang 
up in differmit centres of the Empire where all necessary 
instruction could be obtained, and every facility offered to 
those students who earnestly desired to be trained for 

t 

service. 

Since the Restoration the Japanese armies have distin- 
guished themselves in three consecutive campaigns in 
which they took the initiative. During these contlicts the 
soldiers and sailors of the Mikado, both commanders and 
men, showed what splendid acumen they possessed, but space 
will not allow' of any comment on their deeds of bravery. 
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The smallness of stature of the Japanese is by no means 
a disadvantage, particularly in the immediate future, when 
enemies are in evidence not only face to face in battle, but 
below and above, with their inventions too fiendish and 
deadly to discuss. Japan having a climate of much variety, 
owing to her ijosition in the seas and h^r long range of 
latitude, her people are fitted for all degrees of tempera- 
ture either of heat or cold. I'o these ativantages may be 
added that they are not naen who care much about diet. 
Their rations ol lood are mon* simple than tho.se supplied 
to other fighting men. Japanese can subsist, when on 
active .service, on light nourishment, though they thoroughly 
enjoy Kuroi«;an conusstibles when these are obtainable. 
They have been .iccustejmed to nnco(jked food, such as 
fish removed from the bones, made; eatable by long 
washing in watc:r. vegelabh^ and fruit salads and seaweed, 
uncooked eggs, and sweetnu'ats. 'The men are happy and 
content with such-like light fare, [novided they can secure 
a little boiled ric(^ and hot weak tea. 

That peculiar training known as jiijutsu, or sleight-of- 
body, ])ractised in military college.s, fits them for (tvery 
emergency, and makes them very agile, a great asset in 
times of battle. 'This secret method of drill has led many 
hero(;s to [xirform almost acrobatic feats in tho.se monumts 
W'hen dash and daring carry the day. 

j ap-yilcse soldiers have :iii utter contiaigtt for death even as 
it stares them in the face. The thought of death pre.sents 
neither fear nor terror, particularly in the death-fury of 
battle. To them 

‘‘There is no death ; whal seems so is transition/* 

• 

It is a mere sudden change winch has to be endured for 
the better estate of fighting untrammelled by the control 
of the llesh. In fact, to many who fight, this belief is so 
real they are convinced' that nil who have nobly perished 
in' warfare are in attendance swelling the armies of “the 
Son of Heaven,” and the numerical numbers of a great 
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invisible concourse ever present around and above must 
be watched and imitated and remembered with rt;ve.reiicc ; 
for to leave unheeded any act of soldierly discipline would 
not only be displeasing, but cause suffering, to those spirit 
warriors who take their shadowy part in the hour of need. 

Those wlio depreciate our Oriental Allies do so chiclly 
from ignorance or indifference, i'hey have not made the 
ethical condition of this people a serious study. Many 
tourists give their opinion merely becavise they have done 
Japan ” by reviewing Treaty ports, scrambling up the 
Sacred Mountain, or prying into the deep-shaded temple 
courts, and accomplishing other extraordinary feats which 
only produce a biul impression on the natives conci-.rning 
foreigners. 

Of late years, through the power of the jjen, able 
Japanese linguists, who have successfully masien^d Kuro- 
pean languag('s, have widened our knowledge, and liave. 
given us thereby an insight into the inner shriru.' of the 
Japane.se mind. By no means tht; le.ast of our enlighten- 
ment has been experienced in reading the ix autifiil poems 
composed by H.l.M. the late Emperor Meiji Tenno, 
whose memor}' must be ever wiiii us in this present crisis. 
This Eastern monarch was a lover of peace, lie considered 
his people on every occasion. This was made patent by 
the great personal sacrifices he observed. When wars 
reduced the numbers of his loyal subjects, he. withdonv him- 
self more than (;ver from public life, in order to grieve and 
ponder over the sufferings to which they were e.xposed. 
To give an example ; it is stated that on one occasion, 
during a terrible^conllict, llis Imperial Majesty could not 
be persuaded to .seek shelter during a gri;at storm, and 
gently chided those who prayed him to prot(;ct himself 
against the inclement weather, preferring to share discom- 
forts with his brave men rather than rest at ease during such 
a crisis. 

It is to be hoped that nothing will shatter the good-will 
that exists between our respective nations, signed and 
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sealed in the glorious Meiji era of enlightenment. It has been 
stated lately that overtures of other Powers had been made 
to Japan for a mutual alliance. This is quite possible to 
believe. Many may wish to sever this significant bond of 
fellowship between the Far Fast and West. Furthermore, 
is recounted that a great statesman once pointed out the 
respective positions of our P!mpircs on the maj) of the world, 
comparing them to thi; two eyes of oin; fact;, v.vttr watchful 
arid vigilant, explaining whAt great things could be. accom- 
plished could thos ' two orbs see alike, d here is no doubt 
that ever-wide.ning history would b(- greatly influe.uce.d 
i]it;n;by. 
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THE LAND WHERE EAST MELTS WEST 

FROM THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN BORDER TO DALMxVTIA 

AND BOSNIA 

Bv ?\I. Hor.uAcii 

Author of “Dalmatia,” “In the FoolstO]'S of Richard C<eur do l,io!i,” etc. 

Tiiii Trentino, fair lane! of South 'Fyrol, where the charm 
of Italy mingles with that of the north. Fair land of 
ancient castles perched m on precii)itoiis crag.s ; of soaring 
mountain peaks and alpine meadows, where the gentians 
star the ground with their incomparable azure ; as also of 
olive and cypresses, of vineyard and lemon groves by the 
shores of Ciarda. No matter how' much we sympathizt^ 
with the desire of the Italian population of Trentino to 
belong to Italy — of all people, indeed, parted from their 
natural heritage and ruled by an alien race — we. who love 
Trentino, who have .spent summer days amid its mountams, 
golden autumn ones in old-world Bozen and beautiful Riva 
in the time of vintage, or basked in winter sunshine in the 
sheltered mountain valley which cradles the town of Meran, 
'cannot but sigh for the pity of it that war, which has already 
devastated so much of Europe, should lay wa.ste this idyllic 
pastoral land, which is enshrined in our heart of hearts as 
the .scene of happy holidays spent in a wonderland of 
Nature. 

Just a year ago I watched the manceuvres of the Austrian 
mountain brigades on the Italian border near to Innichen ; 
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to, be exact, it was at Fischleinboden, a little mountain va]|ey 
of exquisite beauty closed by the glorious Dolomite group 
of the Drei Zinnen peaks, so well known to all who have 
e.xplorcd the district round Cortina. I talked to the officers 
and men who took part, and I remember vividly that they 
told me not a few of the soldiers suffer throughout their 
entire after-life from heart trouble as the result of the great 
strain entailed in this special work. 

Mihuirisin claims its victiftis in time of (armed) peace as 
well as war. Little did we think then how soon this 
“ prarlice ' was to be pul to the test of stern reality. We 
rested that day at the little inn at Bail Moos on our way 
back •: > S(;xten. From here tin* road ascends over Monte 
t aa.'C'-. lately tlu; sctaie of more than one fierct^ fight betwc'en 
the mountain brigadies of Italy and Austria, when the latter 
trie.d i ■ Ijreak thnjwgh tlie Italian lines. 'The men on both 
siiles .vert; .skilled mountaiin.'ers, and the battle was won by 
pe-rsonal bravery, not by any death-dealing devict; of modern 
scientific slaughter. In thi.s tlistrict, though so near to ih*.; 
Italia.; bonier, the inliabitants are almost all of jjure 
Ciermanic stock, in contr.ist to tht; iK;ighbourhood ot 
Ctaaina (whi. h is so well known to liingli.sh people it st;ems 
unrK'.ce.ssary to describe; it here) anti the country betwetm 
A;., and Trie.e.t and the Yal Sugana, and which is pure 
Italian. 

Ah , i?ne of the first places to be taken by our Allies, is 
tamiii.ir to travellers fr an It-dy to 'Fyi-ol as the frontier 
station when; luggage is examined. Few people stay 
there; but the little town is not without charm, and has 
a i)icturesque ca.stle. 

d'rent, Tritmtv', or Trento, won my heart the mom(;nt*I 
beheld it many years ago on my first visit to Austria. 
Under its English name of Trent (why cannot all cities 
ainl countries keep their own name for all thc^ world ?) it 
had in those days a special interc;st to me as the scene of 
the lanious Church Council of the sixteenth century. In 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, then comparatively a 
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ntijv building, is a picture of that historic gathering, with 
portraits of the seven Cardinals, three Patriarchs, thirty- 
three Archbishops, and Bisho[is galore who attended. Also 
that so much Christian learning should have [)roduced no 
better result than Christendom to-day. But the history of 
Trent goes back far beyond tlui sixteenth century. It 
claims to have been founded by the Etruscans, and its 
Italian sympathies are very natural, seeing that its Roman 
era is mcntiomxl by Strabo,' Pliny, and Ptolemy. 'To 
wander through its beautiful old streets, with their wealth 
ol marbk'. palaces, picturestpie towers, and ejuaint arcades, 
is a joy alike to artist and anticjiiarian ; for 'Trent was 
onct; the .seat of a Prince Bishopric as well as the weaithie.st 
town in 'Tyrol, hence the many fine buildings it pos.s.:s.se.s. 

From 'Trent to Trieste is not a very far cry. The old 
capital of the Prince Bishojis ami the port on the, Ailriatic 
have this in common, that the greater part of tin; jjop ilation 
are of the later stock and speak the Italian language, on th(^- 
strength of which Italy claims they should belong to her. 
WTile tjuite agreeing that no peo[>le .should be compelled 
against their will to be ruled by an alien l ace, I must r'. tnark 
that it would be necessary in readjusting the people; oi Iturope 
on this plan to decide how far to go back. In the case 
of 'Prieste it would be necessary to go a long way, as it has 
been Au.strian since the fourteenth century. Out of the 
229,475 inhabitants of 'Trieste, about 170,000 are of the 
Italian race, 43,000 Slavene, and 1 1,000 German. 

Tht;re are few more beautiful seaports in the w(jrld than 
this white city by the Adriatic, which rises terrace-like from 
the .sea, climbing the lowest slopes of the Karst mountains. 
'The palatial building of the Austrian Lloyd Steamship 
Company (“'The Cunard” of Austria) is one of the first objects 
on the water-front to catch the eye of a stranger arriving by 
boat. About four miles distant along the shore the Castle 
of Miramar is visible from afar, recalling tragic memories 
the ill-fated Hap.sburg Prince who left this beautiful home 
to die by an assassin’s knife in Mexico. The new harbour 
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constructed about forty years ago has an immense brazjk- 
water, and between the new and old harbour is the pic- 
turesque Grand Canal which U)()ks quite Venetian. 

Abbazia — I christened it on my first visit “ Vienna by 
the Sea ” — has its gay crowds of well-dressed women and 
smart officers, its luxurious hotels and crowded caf6s. Pola 
was no bad second, and had the added interest of being 
a naval station besides the unique interest of the Roman 
ivma.ins. Its amphitheatre of the third century is capable 
of sealing 20,000 [jcople, but the se.ats are no longer there! 
TIh! Veiu^tians found them useful in the building of their 
palaces, d'he Tenqile ol Augustus Is, however, considi^r- 
ably oldi'r than the. amphitlu^itre, having been erected 
19 when this city was an important naval port under 
the k.jmans, just as it is to-day umler the Austrians. 

Pola is at the extnune south of the Peninsula of Istria, a 
beaulifu! land with a coast-line with picturesque little towns 
and villages generally clustering round some fine old church. 
Piraiio anil Rovigno, two of it.s most Important harbours, 
hav'e been mentioned in the dispatches as the scenes of 
naval cunilicts within the last fe.w weeks. How strangely 
is history repeating itself to-day ! The little island of 
I.issa, which nobody ever heard of who has not been 
to Dalmatia, was the British naval bas<; in the Napoleonic 
wars — and our Allies, the Italians, landed there the other 
day 1 Yes ; tiny Lissa was once the “ Malta ’’ of the Adriatic, 
and the only place in Dalmatia before the war to possess 
the proud distinction of having a British Consulate. This 
rectills a rather humourous incidtmt on our first visit to 
Dalmatia. When my husband and I landed at Lissa, an 
Austrian official came on btiard, and, addressing us in 
German, said the British Consul had come to meet us — dut 
he did not speak English. The Consul was a Dalmatian 
gentli;man, whose native tongue was Slav, but he spoke 
also Italian and German. From him we learnt that our 
Government allowed ^5 a year for the up-keep of the little 
churcliyard in Lissa, where gallant British seamen lie who 
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foiight for King and Country just a hundred years ago ! I 
visited their graves, and laid upon them some of the 
rosemary that grows so plentifully on the island. “ Rose- 
mary, that’s for remembrance,’’ and 1 copied the inscriptions 
on a monument within the churchyard erected : 

“ By the captain and officers of the British Line of 
I^>attleship Victorious, in memory of eleven brave English- 
men who died of the wounds they received on b'ebruary 22, 
1813, in action with the Frendh ship Rivo/f, and many 
gallant fellows who lost their lives that day.” 

Outside the churchyard is another inscription to the 
memory of all the dead that lie there far from their natiw land : 

“ Here lie enclosed the remains of British seaman who 
lost their lives in defence of their King and Country. 
RIDCCCIV.” 

Bentinck and Wellington arc still commemorated in 
the name of the old Engli.sh fort.s, and the little bay 
beneath them is known as the “ Engli.sh Harbour.’ 

These forts [)layed their [>art :>gain in the historic .sea- 
fight of 1866, between the .same foes who now contend for 
mastery in these seas — a battle which is commemorated by 
the monument known a.s the I^ion f>f Liss’a, .seen by every 
ship entering the harbour. 

The earlier history of Lis.sa, like that of man}* of the 
Dalmatian isles, dates back before Roman time's to a Greek 
colony which e.xisted there nearly ^oo i:.c., and ‘later its 
ships took part in the wars with Carthage. Many, many 
a time throughout the centuries have the inhabitants fallen 
a prey to some piratical foe — Roman, Goth, and haughty 
Spaniard in turn-^ — but always the people who remained or 
had fled to other islands returned and rebuilt their homes. 
Llssa is but one of countless isles that stud this island-girt 
coast, but its inhabitants may be taken as typical of the 
sjjirit of the intrepid sea-faring race which inhabits them — 
a race from which the Venetians of old drew their powerful 
navies, and which furnished the bodyguard of the Doge. 
Great jealousy existed before the war between the Italian- 
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speaking Dalmatian and the Croats and Serbs, and bc/th 
sought to give us their version of things, as they do to 
every traveller interested in the inner life of the little 
" kingdom of Dalmatia.” 

It is inevitable that a country })Ossessing such a long 
ci/ast-line and innum(;rable islands slioiild have for its chief 
industry the harvest of the .seas ; as fishing in these waters 
will be fraught with great difficuky and danger now, and all 
iiie fishermen of military age inusi have been drafted into 
the navy, a large jiortion of the population of Dalmatia will 
necessarily suffer ]irivation. d'he sardine fishiCries, whicit 
last from April to October, should now be in full swing. 
This industry is mostly carried on by night, the lish be.ing 
attracted to the surface by lamps reflected in the water, 
which would bt: obviously almost impossible in lime of war. 
Packing anchovies in liarre.ls for i-.xport is another indu.stry 
of the islands, and h(‘.re, as on the Ouarnero, the tunny 

lishcries are very profitable. The Dalmatian sponge 
fisheries are famous, and one village near Sebenico hejit 
eighty to ninety boats employed before the war. 

/'.ll who know what gems of Venetian (iothic architecture 
an; to be found in the churches and monasteries of Dalmatia 
must di;voutly hope that the islands of Cnrzula and Lesina, 
a;'! well at 'Fraii and Ragusa on the mainland, may be spaiaul 
bombardment. Cnrzol.a is essentially Venetian, and medieval 
walls and* towers .still surround the town, which has also a 
beautiful thirteenth • century Duomo. In Lesina, too, 
the Venetian influence is paramount in the old arsenal — 
ail ancient loggia (“ nnfortun.itely restored "), and more 
than one fine old palazzo. The Duonio has a beau- 
tiful campanile; and the; P'ranciscan memastery possesses 
many treasures. The garden of the monastery, with a three- 
hundred-year-old cypre;ss tree of gigantic proportion, is a 
place to dream in during hot summer days. On account of 
its wonderfully even climate, Lesina has been called the 
Austrian “ Madeira,” and an enterprising company recently 
built that “ rara avis ” on the Dalmatian isles — a modern 
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ho^el there, even though it be a very small and unpre- 
tentious one. 

The traveller in Dalmatia, like the traveller in the East — 
is it not the fringe of the East } — must be prepared for some 
discomfort if he leaves the beaten path of the express 
steamer from Trent to Ragusa, which boasts the one first 
class hotel in all the land. While appreciating its comfort 
I always felt profoundly thankful it stood withottt the walls 
of that unique meflieval city'and not within, wherein it 
would be so sadly out of place. Even as it is I always felt 
a desire to apologize for its presence in immediate proximity 
to a medieval town ! 

At Ragusa the beauty and interest of Dalmatia culminates 
— both the anti(iuarian and the artist can fi^asl their (;yes. It 
is. indei'd, “ a dream city by the sea ” — akin to the walled 
Etruscan towns of Northern Italy; but with its frowning 
walls and battlements washed, on all side's but out*, by the 
blue waters of the Adriatic. “ People it with figures more 
than half Oriental, with knives stuck in their belts and cloaks 
riv'alling in colour the crimson of the (deander blossom, and 
you have Ragusa — the proud little Republic of yon;, which 
nev(;r yielded even to the might of V'^enice in the zenith of 
her power — the half Phistern, half Western, yet unspoilt 
Ragusa of to-day.” 

Throughout the Middle. Ages this tiny Republic w'as an 
island of Christianity in a sea of Moslemisrn. ItS citizens 
were both brave soldiers and clever diplomatists. They 
made many firm friends by giving the shelter of these 
strong walls to neighbouring rulers in time of need, so that 
their chivalry was a byword even among the 7 'urks. As 
traders they were unequalled, being far-sighted enough to 
make a commercial treaty with the Orient long before the 
rest of Europe recognized the growing power of the Servant 
trade ; but it is their proudest boast that they abolished the 
slave trade in the fifteenth century (which we allow'ed to 
disgrace humanity for another four hundred years). Yet 
the Ragusans loved fighting by land or sea, and as they 
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lent the protection of their walled city to fugitives so they 
readily sent ships to helj) their friends, and tradition says 
Ragusan ships saiU-.d with the Spanish Armada ! 'Though 
the. independence of Ragusa so nobly maintained for 
centuries was wiped out Avith a stroke of Napoleon’s pen, 
the old patrician families still remain, and will tell you 
to-day that they never wt're French, though the; usurper’s 
;iag Hew from their citadel, and they are to-day Ragusans 
not .Austrians! Then* is m little churchyard ;it Ragusa 
u’liere only patricians sleep their last, and still their sons 
are laid to rest there if room can be found in thtit small 
(.'lod’s-acre I 

1 htiv'c said that Dalmatia is the fringe of the hiast, and 
Ragusa more than half Orii ntal. The Fastern absence of 
haste is noticeable, in its streets ; then; is little or no wheeled 
traffic — its citizens move with stately dignity as if time 
were of no account. 'The colour of their dress is also 
Driental ; every Dalmatian wt;ars a cap orturl)an of scarlet; 
uul the full, baggy blue trousers and embroidered v'ests 
worn b)^ the men, all suggest the Turkish influence, 
luit the; unpKaisant f(*atures of the Orient are con- 
spicuous by thc;ir abse.nce. In place of dirty streets 
sirevvn with garbage is neatness and order. It is, indeed, 
one of the cleanest - looking towns I ever saw, with 
its delicately-coloured .stone buildings and wide Stradonc, 
or main ‘itrect, at once the High and Corso of Ragusa, and 
the; most modern part of the town, for it was rebuilt in 
1667, after the; great earthcpiake, in which 4,000 people 
perished, but which spared the main walls and most of the 
Rector’s Palace, though the Dtiotno was de.stroycd. 

The Rector of Ragusa was the head of the Re[)ublic,* 
just as was the Doge that of Venice, and the Rector’s 
Palace is a poem in stone. Much of the work of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries still remains, including the 
famous Dogano capitals on the Loggia. 'J'he Dogana, 
with" its charming loggias and Venetian Gothic windows, 
is another notable building. It was once the mint (for the 
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Ra^usaiis had their own currency) ; also, later, the centre 
of literary and social life, where the scholars and poets met 
Avho have helped to keep alive the Slav literature, and no 
doubt contributed there to keep alive the spirit of Serbian 
independence. 

Those of the Serbian [)eople who are not scholars have 
taken their inspiration from the sonj^s of the Guzla player, 
the wandering minstrel of the Slavs, whose weird, sad 
music (if such it can be called) is heard all over Dalmatia, 
as well as Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro. The 
Guzla player it is who has kept alive the memories of thi- 
great battle of Kossovo, which Serbian ind(.‘pend(;nce had 
lo.st — the Guzla player, no doubt, has woven into his songs 
many a brave deed done in the last Balkan War, as w('.ll as 
in the j)er[)etual border fights with the. 'l urks, which lasted 
almost within living mmnory. I Ic is wt'lcomed by noble 
and peasant at village inn ami (;very meuTy-making, and 
not a few Ciuzla players have contributed in Amiaica tu 
keep the .S(U'b’s passionate patriotism allaim^ evt'.n in the 
New World, whicit has other and wider ideals than 
nationalism. 

From Rngusa to what was 'i urkish territory up to the 
time of the anm.'xation of Bosnia and l lerzegovina in iprjS, 
is only a matter of a few hours’ carriage drive to 'rivbinje 
along a loviay coast road. It will be recalled that, tltough 
nominally 'l urkish, Bosnia and 1 lerzegovina wero garrisoned 
by Austrian troops. 

But 'Frebinje is only a little side e.xcursion. The correct 
way to enter lierzr'govina is by train, which takes si.x hours 
from Gravosa — .the port of Ragusa to Mostar. Of that 
anon ! 

First, if you would have a bird’s-eye view of the naval 
battle-grounds in the Adriatic you must turn your attention 
to the land-locked waters of the Bay of Cattaro, which have 
in a small way proved almost as difficult a problem as the 
Dardanelles, so narrow is the entrance that leads through a 
long ford to the Austrian port of Cattaro, at the foot of the 
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Black Mountains of Montenegro. A branch of the small 
railway that goes to Mostar runs to Castelnuovo on the 
bay, and in times of jx^ace steamers run daily from Ragusa 
to Cattaro in a few hours. 

The shore of the. bay, or, as the Dahnatians call it, 
Boccha di Cattaro, are more smiling than ary other part of 
this coast, which is generally rather bare aiul rocky. Here 
are. green woods suggestive of a tutrthern land, but the 
nearer you approach to Cattaro (the bay is twelve miles 
long) the sterner and wilder grows tlu; sca.nery, till you see 
slmost impr('gnal.)le. walls of rock rising b-ehind the town. 
Ncsirc'f approach, howeve.r, .shows a zigzag liiu; of white 
winding u]> the mountains to Ci ttinje, the fjuaint little 
c.ipital of Montein.-gro. I‘'veii in times ol peace Cattaro 
firislled w'ith troops. The .'\ustrian garrison on tin; Monte- 
negrin fronti(;r always sle.()t with one ey<.: opi-n, rightly or 
wrongly fearing S(;rl)ian ijilrigue, wiiiie the. Montenegrins 
on their [(irt were jiist a.s ml. .trustful oi their AliSlriiUl 
neighl)our.s. It was the tvpica! Balkan tuiilude ol being 
n'.uly to shoot on the le.a.si pro'. i.'Cation winch al.so has b en 
so infections that all l'.iiroj)e caugg't the mal.idy, aixl civili- 
ztiti(;n ihreattais to die of it ! Yi‘t t'altaro was ;i very 
oleasaiU place il \'oii took ide on the surfaie- the little 
eafes by the water’s eilge weiar alw.ays lull 0/ (Wlii ors ~:inti 
they were ver', g(.)od e.-mpany. being ntostly simple indi- 
viduals,^ much le.ss lull <jl their own importance than the 
German otTicer. Mlndr w’ive.s and chuight'-rs In'onght 
Vienna fashions to this far-oll .staliem, and I’.nglish and 
American yachts often enlivene i tin narlu'iir ;i.s well as now 
and then an Austrian battl';.shi[). Tiie Montenegrins came 
ilaily to tlu; market -lall, .•■taBvart moimtait'eers, hxiking 
<;very one of them a prince, but most uuchivalrously per- 
mitting their patient, p'.oii.iing wiv s to carry the he.avy 
b'li'dens oi market pn'duce. Xiov, tliose wh.o were neigh- 
bours, and bougiit and soUl in l!u; Cattaro market, are 
enemies, e:ich seeking tlu; othe.r's life, and lite inhabitants 
of Cattaro arc between the guns of the Monttmegrins on 
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the lici.i^hts and the Italian ileet, which, as yet unable to 
force the straits, are firing across the narrow neck of land 
from the Ofien sea. 

To thir south of th<i Ihiy of Cattaro stretches, for about 
300 mile.s, the coast line of Albania, that turbulent land 
which refused to !)e made into a I.)ufler state ruh^d by 
(ierman ]>rince at the will of tlie great Powttrs. Albania 
includi s ancient Kpirus and part of tlie ancient Macedonia 
and Illyria ; about half of hs 200,000 inhabitants are 
Mohammedan. This tloes not mean that they are of 
another race than their Christian neighbours ; on the con- 
trary, many Cireeks became converts to Islam at the height 
of its power f<jr political purposes, and to avoid the 
humiliations and indignities heaped igjon the Christians 
in Moslem lands during the Middle Ages. As late as 
1760, it is said, thirty-si.x villages in the valley of Aous 
adopted the religion of Mohammed. It is not uncommon 
in Albania to find Mohamme.dan and Christians in the same 
family. 

Serbia has long desired " a little windejw on the Adriatic,” 
and looked with longing eyes at the Albanian harbour ot 
Durazzo ; this was once an important port,- but its harbour 
is now choked liy .sand. The quay, with its rows of cannon 
and long bridge spanning the marshy ground, and the 
ruins of a llyzantian citadel, testily to its former importance. 
Durazzo has a population of about 9,000, and a much larger 
than Dulcigno, the other j.>ort of /Mbania. 

Of what is happening in Bosnia and Herzegovina we 
know very little, the attention of our Press being concen- 
trated on the gigantic operations nearer home ; but we do 
know that fighting goes on intermittently all along the Ser- 
bian and Montenegrin frontiers, and can never forget that 
at Sarajevo was enacted the first scene in the European 
tragedy on j une 29 last year — the murder of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand and his devoted wife. 

There are two Sarajevos — the old and the new— the 
I^astern and the Western cities, but they merge into one ; 
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there is no boundary line between them. The modern 
Sarajevo has fine Government buildinijs, and a beautiful 
dihedral, well lit streets, and modern sanitation. In old 
Oriental Sarajevo the only Christian church was a low 
building hidden out of sight behind a high wall. As late as 
the seventies the city had no communication with Kurope 
but a weekly j)Ost-cart : it was a lawkiss j)lace where Chris- 
tians w'cre only permitted on sufi’rance. Even now if you 
visit it during the Muhaminedan feast of Hairatn, and sec 
th(; multitude of minarets hung with myriad lamps, you are 
transporosl Irom Kurope into a scene ol Oriental splendour 
which recalls the. .Arabian nigiils. In the Carsiga, 
market-place, its mixed po[)ulation is seeai to ndvantagft on 
a market day. d’heii Moiiamm<.‘ dans rul) shoulder with 
peasants whose ilre.ss denotes that lh(;y belong to the Roman 
Catholic, Gnajk, or ()rihodox C.'hurchtas, but there is no 
diflia'cnce in race betwetai the d'tirk ol Bosnia and the 
St-rb, it is purely a dilktrenctt of faith. About a third of 
tile population t>f their countries is iMoslem, two-lillhs 
tirecdv Orthodox and the rest (tf the population Catholic. 

1 he Moslems of the Balk.in are among thi: stricti st in the 
obs(;rvaiU'(. ot thedr religion oi .iny in tlie d urkish I'.mpire. 
Idle Moskun women of iMostir are more e.llectually 
hidden from jirolane eyes than any other in the Orient, lor 
they w(;ar an immen.se Iilack hood extending far over the 
hicc*, whirdi is furtlurr conc<akal by drapery ot llowered 
muslin, .so not a vestige of their leatnres, not even their 
eyes, can be seen. 

The great mos(|ue of Sarajevo is one of the linest in the 
Mohammedan world, and its ct'urtyard, shaded by an im- 
mense sycamore-tree, under whose shade Moslems pt.rform 
their .ablutions, is something to delight an .artist. In con- 
nection with the mo.sque are m.any charities .said to support 
over a thousaiul people. Sarajevo has also a Government 
eollege, or Scheriat, where .students read law or study 
theology. A four year.s’ course here entitles a student to 
enter the Austrian Gove rnment service as a jtulge. T. he 
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National Miiscum, founded in 1888, has sections in which 
tlie evolution of Bosnia is most strikingly illustrated by a 
collection of old weapons, and more interesting to me, who 
find the arts of (K-ace better worth study than those of war — 
one of the ciirv* <i distaffs used by the women in spinning 
any of the embroideries for which Bosnia is famous. Eveh 
morti interesting, perhaps, is the collection of wax figures 
illustrating the costumes worn by the peasants in the 
different districts. The head-dresses are sometimes ex- 
traordinary — a bride, for instance,, has her htiad adorned 
not only with coins resting on the forehead, but with 
peacocks’ feathers and a small hand-mirror ! Anyone who 
has visited the (iovermnent tobacco factory in which 
hundreds of women are employed, or the carpet factories 
of Sarajevo, must, in common justice, admit that Austrian 
rule has done much to foster the native; industries. Govern- 
ment aid has even been directed to making Bosnia a tourist 
country by erecting or subsidizing hotels which offer modern 
comfort to travellers. 'I'he inland watering-place of Fledtz 
is a case in point. Here, on the site of the Roman baths, 
is a group of charming summer hotels — the creation of the 
former Minister, Von Kelley — surrounded by exclusive 
grounds, and the favourite Sunday resort in summer of 
excursionists from Sarajevo, who friajuent the open-air 
cafes and listen to the baml. It was from bdedtz that the 
ill-fated heir to the Austrian 'I'hrone set out on tin* fatal day 
of his death. 

Space fails to tell of the extraordinar}' interest of Bosnia. 
Of the scenic beauty along the railway from Sarajevo to 
. Urac on the Serbian frontier (this narrow gauge line 
which is a remarkable piece of engineering, was one of the 
costliest in Europe to build, piercing, as it does, the heart 
of the mountains and crossing rushing rivers and terrific 
gorges by many viaducts), of its wonderful milit.iry roads 
over which we spc;d in one of the first motors seen in the 
country, and the royal town of jajee, once the key to 
Central Europe, perched on the edge of one of the most 
magnificent waterfalls in the world. 
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Herzegovina has less of scenic beauty to offer to the 
traveller, but hardly less of interest, for the Herzegovinians 
have preserved more than any other branch of the Serbian 
family their purity of race. I'hey are as remarkable for 
beauty of form and feature as for their intrejjid spirit ; but 
t^ast and West and new and old meetinyf here sometimes 
present strange anomalies, such as the adoption by the 
Christian maidens of full Turkish trousers worn below a 
very modern European blouse ! Such discre[jancies make 
one regret the march of so-called “civilization,” and turn with 
relief to the beauty of native dress of the past, still worn by 
the majority of maidens and matrons on the streets of 
Mostar. 

The Sunday scenes at the churches are delightfully 
pictures(}ue, the women being attired in white with long 
white veils, the num gaily decked out with sleeveless 
<;mbroidered jackets, showing snowy sheets of home-made 
linen and a crimson fez or turban, often adorned with a rose 
or some other sweet-scented (lower. 

No account of Mostar w’ould be complete without mention 
of the famous bridge which, with one great span of marvel- 
lous grace, crosses the wild Narenta River and joins the 

two grey forts which guard it. “ Kudret Kemeri ” the 

Arch of Almighty God the Turks call it ; why, I know not, 
unless it be that they piously conclude so beautiful a struc- 
ture could only have been created by a builder divinely 
inspired. From the bridge the town and its many minarets 
are best seen, and here you may stand and listen in the 
early morning, at noon or even, to the cry of the muizzin ; 
but only half the population of Mostar are followers of the 
Prophet, and side by side in these dark days of war in the 
same Oriental land Christian and Mohammedan, living in 
peace, together offer praise and prayer ! 

Surely it is remarkable that the Moslem subjects of the 
Emperor of Austria are as faithful to that most Catholic of 
monarchs as are the Moslems of India to our Protestant 
King George. 
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There can be no better proof that the cry of a “ Holy 
War” of the Crescent against the Cross is as absurd as 
futile ! We read the other day of a Jewish Rabbi fetching 
a crucifix for a dying Catholic soldier ! May it not b(; that 
in this awful world affliction we are learning as never before 
to respect each other’s faith, and see that there may b<i 
other roads than ours to the Mercy Seat of God ? 
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QUATRAINS OF ‘'OMAR KHAYYAM” 

15y John I’oij.kn, 

Thiise vorscs comi)It to iho lilfnil romlrriM'^ of all the I’ersian stao/as or 
Qiialraiiis usually ascrihod lo Omar Khayyam. 'This translation is in no 
sciiKc a paraphrasi'. 'I’lio Translatoi has ouk avourcii to faithfully follow the 
original Persian wor<l upon word and line u[)on line, and he hopes he has 
succeedeil in lenderitig all that Omar is said lo have said, ll is for the 
read> r to decide what the Poet nieaut. ■ J. ]’. 


I .’..S. 

On'k. can’l srl.id h<-:irt vvitli sorrow bunt, 
Nor <ja lifo’s d'oiudi.stoiio plo.'istirt; turn ; 
Nono knows the secre ts ) et to be, 

Wine, Love anti Rest nuist conn; to me ! 


1 29. 

'Phis Vault— our lives to imilertnim; — 
Makt's war on tny luirt; .soti! and thiin; ; — 
Sit here upon the Kr;i.s.s, my Lttve ; 
lire grass grows grei;n our gr.ives above! 


1 .10. 

Our “Come” and “Co” what profit brings 
Where is the wool to Warp ol things ? 
How many a fine lorm this world burns 
To dust, whereof no smoke returns ? 
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‘ 31 - 

’Twcre better Sciences to spurn — 

And round Love’s locks thy fingers turn ; 
And, ere thy blood by Fate be shed, 

Pour bottles’ blood in Cup instead. 


The Tavern's door iVe just scraped through- 
d'o good and bad I’ve bid “ Adieu ” ! 

Though both the worlds around me sweep, 
Dead-drunk you’ll find me — fast asleep. 


From all but Wine t’ abstain is best, 

By lieauties served Wine gathers zest ; 
’Tis good to drink, like wandering Friar, 
Draught upon draught, and never tire. 


‘ 34 - 

A bowl inverted .seems the sky, . 

'Neath which wise men like captives lie; 
In friendship be thou Cup and Jar, 
Lip-joined — they blood-relations are ! 


135 - 

The wind the rose’s skirt destroys, 

The Bulbul in rose-beauty joys ; 

Sit here beneath the rose, for see ! 

How many dashed to dust there be ! 

136. 

’Bout “have” and “have not” why mourn I ? 
Should I not live light-heartedly } 

P^ill up the Wine-cup ! Thenfs no law ; 

I’ll breathe again the breath I draw. 
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^ 5 /■ 

For Sin become not Sorrow s thnill 1 
Nor fjricve for those beyond recall ; 
Love jasmine -bosomed — hiiry-born — 
And live not Winekiss and forlorn. 


Tho’ past thy sixtieth year, tlon’t pine, 
And fare not forth undaz(id of Wine ! 
Kre ol thy skull a Jar they make, 

Hold fast the Jar — the W'ine-cup take ! 


139 - 

Better old Wint; than kingdom new — 

By Wint;, the bi^st of paths, get thro’! 
jparidiln’s realm the cup outweighs, 
Kaikhosni’s crown the Jars out-blaze. 

t40. 

0 Saki ! those who’ve gone before 

1 lavf; fall’ll asleep — dust-covered-o’er ; 

Go drink ! and hear the d'rvith from me, 

“ Mere bluff was all they said — Saki !’’ 

1.4 1. 

O Lord — Thou’st broke my jug of Wine ; 
And shut on joys all doors of mine ; 

The Wine upon the earth thou'tit spilt; 
Good Lord, strange seems ti) me thy guilt ! 

142. 

Great Heaven I 'Thou giv'st to people base 
Mill-streams — Ckinals — and Bathing-place ; 
The pure man risks his all for bread ; 

Wilt thou not grant him Heaven instead { 
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O ricart ! Karth’s secrets are not solved, 
Nor by philosophy ev^olved ; 

With Wine and Cup here blest remain, 
For Heaven you may, or may not, gain ! 


144. 

Lo ! this World’s kitchen yields but smoke. 
How long endure Life’s random stroke ? 
You seek but certain stock in ti'ade ; 

Who’d us(i the capital where profit’s made? 


J:45- 

0 Soul ! from body’s dust sc-.t free, 

Now can’.st thou soar in nudity ! 

Since th' Lmpyrt;an is thy home, 

’Twere shame on Larth’s confitK.'s to roam \ 

1 46. 

Last night I Hutig tin* goblet dowij, 

This bast ness did I tipsy clown ! 

The Cup in mystic language, spaki; : 

“ 1 was like thee ; like me thou’lt break!” 

• 47 - 

Lift high the Cup atul Jar, O love ! 

And gladly seek th(! streamside grove ; 

Of many a man has Heaven malign 
Made many a Cup and Flagon fine. 

148. 

A thousand gins Thou scttt;st where 

1 roam ; Thou say’st, “ Let’s him ensnare 
The Wtirld in naught is free from Thee ; 
Yet Thou a Rebel call’st poor me! 
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I.jO. 

■A. ot W’iiK; -;i l>i>ok of 

With half a loaf for these I loni^ ; 

J hfse are enou;:;h ; with these and I’hcc 
In thist'rt drear a Kino- I’d he ! 

t 50. 

Vdiin ori('f (dve o'ef' ! i .iv<i lia|)])ily ! 

Mid unjust [lalhs — ^just always be ! 

Since hdarth at last will turn to nautfhl, 

'I'hink 'I'hou art nothiiii^, frc;e-in-thou;4hi ! 

j 5 i. 

I jaaze around ; 011 all sides gleam 
Pair (/ardcais and the Kaiisar stnsun ; 

'The Wdiste a (leaven becomes, and Hell 
R(u:edes. W'ith H eaxen-faci.d beauty dwell! 


' 5 -- 

P>e glad ! Rewards were fixed yestre'en : 
Prom yesti'i'day no grace; you’ll glean ; 

No jjrayer you jirc'sseel — yet, yesterday 
’Tvvas fixed what you shouUl do to-day. 


Psa- 

Tht; tulip ctiloured W'^ine oiitjiour. 

Prom Wine-jar’s throat <lraw blood einct; more 
Por save the Wine-cup h<;re and now, 

Priend pure of heart I’ve none, I vow. 

i5-b 

To niv heart’s ear Heaven whispered low 
“ P'rom me Plate’s orders hear and know !’ 

Had I had hand when I was shaped — 

From giddiness by Wine I’d ’scaped. 
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155 - 

Had I at liand a whcatcn scone, 

A gourd of wine and mutton bone, 

With Thee beside me in the waste, 

'I'hat were a joy no King could taste. 

156. 

If measures two of Wine you gain. 

Do not from drink in Hall refrain! 

He careth not — Who made, the world — 
How your moustache or mine is curled. 


>5r- 

Had I had say - 1 were not here I 
Had I control, I would g(v -where? 
’Twere better far on this Earth’s scene — 
Had I not come, or gone, or been. 


Ramzan goes by and Shawwal comes, 
With Spring and joy and Strollers' hums I 
’Tis time tin-, botlk’.s up to jiack 
Whia e squat the PurU;r.s back to back I 
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Tlir: FEAk OF LOVE 
O coiM.n iny love devise 

A shit'ld lt)r you (roin coveious lips aiicl eyes 
That dfasecrale Uie sua^ttuess of your days 
With luniiilts ol their praise.- ! 

0 could tny love desi;4ti 

A scicrcl, seahul, iii\-uinerab!e shrine 
d'o hide- you. happ) and invioLatc-, 

I'roin envioiis d ime a.nd I'ate. ! 

Lo\e ! I am dri-iu:h<‘d wilh lear 
Lest th(^ uncounted avarice oi thi; year 
Adel ti) the; tr!um[>li ol all yarncritd ^raci; 
d he rapture (.)! jour lace! 

1 tremble; with d(;spair 

Lejist the; far-je)urnoyinj^ w'inds an.l sunbeams bc.ir 
Brieht runieeurs of y')Ui' luring brow anel bre-ath 
Unte.j the grovt;s of Death ! 

\\ hat sanctuary can I pledge'. . 

\Vhe)se v(!ry love; ol you is sa.crile-g'; ? 

O I would save you from the; rave-ning fire 
Of my wilel lu;art’.s desire ! 

SaIIOIi’NI Naidu. 

lIvDEK.-ueu; Di.cea;.-. 
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RUSSIA AND INDIA 

Bv John Pot.t.kn, r.i.i:., ll.d., t.c.s. (ui'/nuKD) 

“We oui^ht to know Russia hcttf'.r!” Sf' says Sir Donald 
Mackenzie; Wallace in the ck)sin(:j chapter of his admirable 
work on “Russia”; and I think it will be agreed that in 
the interests of India and our Umpire a better understanding 
of Russia is a thing to be j)rc-eminently desired, especially 
at the present moment. It is in the hope of contributing, 
even in some small d(;gree. to this di'sirable linderstanding 
that I have drawn up this short paper. 

More than a quarter ol a c' lUury has passed away since 
I took up the study of the great Russian languagt; and 
literature, and since I first visited Russia. Since then 
I have twice revisited the land, and I have, been more or 
less closely connected with the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society ev(;r since its establishiiK'.nt by Mr. Cazalet twenty- 
three years ago, so I think 1 may claim some knowledge 
of the Russi.an people, of Russian ways, and of Russian 
thought. Of India also 1 may claim to know something, 
.having put in thirty-two ye-ars’ Indian service, of which 
some twenty-five were spent, chiefly in the plains, amongst 
the people. 

Now I mu.st confess I was tleeply prejudiced against 
Russia and things Russian when I first set out to visit 
that country. My earliest memories were memories of the 
stupid war called the Crimean, and I was brought up to 
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regard the Russians as serfs and semi-savages, their 
land as a land of wolves and knouts, and their Tsar 
as “ a giant liar ” and a cruel despot. As I grew in 
years these views were confirmed by the Press of Great 
Britain, and when I went out to India I was always hearing 
of the treacherous double-dealings of Russia with the tribes 
of Central Asia, and of the sinister designs she was harbour- 
ing against our Indian ICmpire. In passing through Germany 
on iny way to Russia these prejudices were accentuated, for 
1 found the Germans hatl no good word to say for the 
Russians, of whom they spoke in terms of high contempt ; 
and looking back now, I think I can trace to German 
sources most of the mischiid-niaking calumnies and mis- 
nf])resentations that have been circulated about Russia and 
her Government throughout Etngland and India. It would 
perhaps lie well if this Association could issiu; “Truths about 
Russia,” just as it has already issued “ Truths about India.” 

However, be that as it may, I found when I reached 
Russia that most of my preconceived ideas of the country 
and the Administration were wrong. To begin with, I 
found no troulile whatever about my pass[)ort, although 
I had been told that this would prove a subject of constant 
worry and annoyaiua*, and that I shoukl be chalhmged to 
produce it at all kinds of odd intervals and ill the most in- 
convenient plnce.s. As a matUw of fact, I wandered freely 
through the length and breatlth of Russia, and, e.xcept at 
the hotels in the big towns and when leaving the country, 

I was never troubled about my jjassport at all ; and I may 
add that during my residence in Russia I never e.xperienced 
any incivility from Russian officials except’ once, and that , 
was from some German underlings in St. Petersburg. In 
their kindly readiness to help the stranger, 1 found the 
Russian police were very like the Metropolitan and Dublin 
policemen and the Irish constabulary. 'Fhe village police 
reminded me very much of the Indian village police; and 
coming from the plains of India, I was, of course, quite at 
home with the Russian village headman, the village com- 
VOL. vii. . N 
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mmiity, and iho villaj^n system ji^eneially. ^fany ihiiy^s 
in the customs, manners, and surroundings ol the Russian 
j)co|)l(;, particularly in the rural districts, are simple and 
plain to th(' travelK-r from the Rast, although they some- 
times hopelessly jnizzle the wanderer from the West. Like, 
the Indians, the Russian country-folk are gieat u[)on greet- 
ings and salutations, and I was much amused at the way 
th<; sle.dgemfm and cah-drivers in Moscow and othi'.r towns 
used to tak('. off llu-ir cai)S and* hats to one another as they 
drove by. I remember once asking one of these drivtms 
why he was always dofling his cap, and he reminded me 
that it w:is written in our .Scriptures that the Godh<;ad 
had created man in llis own likein-ss, and “that,” said the 
driver, “ is the reason why I take (jff my cap to my neighbour, 
for in saluting him I am s.iluting the imag<‘ of my Maker.” 
Nothing, howt-ver, as is well-known, will induce an orlhodo.': 
Russian to worship or salute a gravcm or carveM image ol 
any kind whatsoever (and in this he is as strict as the strictest 
Moslem), for this wouKl be breaking the Commandment - 
“ I'hou slialt not make to thy.self any graven image,” e.tc. ; 
but he does not care, how many painted or sainted pictures 
he bows down to and t«.) all ap[)earance adores. Grerit is 
the reverence {>aid by Russians to eikons, or I toly Pictures, 
of which there are many in every orthodox Russian home 
and in churches and in shrines. These, eikons are as 
numerous in Russia as “ lianpatis," “ I lanumy.ns,” and 
“ Muhadevs” in India. 

When an orthodox Ru.ssian enters a room he always 
first .salutes the Holy Picture in the east c<?rner and crosses 
himself before he takes any notice of anyone in the apart- 
ment. In most of the offices and shops in Russia, besides 
the eikon you will also find a picture, of the Emperor, and 
this is why y»)U take off your hat on entering. You are, 
as it were, in the Imperial presence, and I understand the 
Public Works Department now supply all Gov'ernment offices 
in Iiulia with similar pictures of our own King-Emperor. 

In Russian churches there are no graven images and no 
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diairs or scats, but there, are plenty of exquisite mosaics and 
holv pirtiires, or eikons, richly robed in carved t^old or 
sil\(‘r garments and studded with precious stomps, repre- 
senting our Lonl, lh(‘ V irgin, l’r<.)| Iiets, and lloly Men of 
old. In a Russian church th(' \v(.)rship is niore. individual 
tJian collective, and you can stantl or kneel or prostrate 
veurseH, just as the s|)irit moV(;s \ou, or you can hav(! 
a tiniest chat with your nt.'ighbour wiiih' listening to th(‘ 
window-shaking intonations hi the gorge.ously robed priest, 
iuifvon will h('ar no music .sava; of that of the human voice, 

lor organs are nnknfuvn in orthodo.x clnirehe.s. 

Somi' of tin- Russian manners anil ways strike the. 
i'.nglish as [HCuiiar, but the Russians feel the same, with 
regard to Ifnglish manners, which they consider capable* eil 
much improvement, d hus you ollcuvl against Russi.in taste 
!v,' crossing your legs, or by sitting on thi* edge of a table, 
or liy eating with your hat on, or by moving ihi^ salt, or by 
•'Uering a room with your overcoat or goloshes on, etc. ; 
vvlule the hirsute kissiugs anti want of due di.scrimination 
in the. use. of the knife and fork offend th<^ taste ol the 

h’.n.dish. 

( > 

Russi.i is in many n'S|)(;cts Oriental, and this is, 
perhaps, chielly seen in the. w.iy w'omen are treated and 
regarded, d'races of the " purdah ” and ol the .seclusion 
system can still be found, especiall)’ in remote provincial 
toisns. kn the villages ami rural districts, however, thime is 
little trace of the “ purdah, ’ for then* the women are very 
much in evidence. 'I'hcy seem the only ])eo[)le who work 
or really do an)thing. d'he Russian w’oman is, speaking 
broadly, not beautiful to look upon ; fait this doe..s not 
matter much, for amongst the coimiry-folk the village 
maiden is selected as a briiie, not for her looks or accom- 
plishments and acijuireimuUs, but for her “ musch;," the 
chief object of the father-in-law, or head ol the family, 
bfdng to gel a good, strong, healthy worker into the house- 
liold. The bridegroom, except in rare instances, has very 
little to say to the choice, but piously receives his wife (as 
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Adam did his Eve, and as they still do in India) as “a help- 
meet for him,” without (questioning the wisdom or judg- 
ment of those who made the choice. The ordinary Russian 
is, h(jwever, no believer in “ woman’s rights,” and some of 
the q)opular sayings and j)roverbs of the people are even 
more uncomplimentary to the fair sex than some that (obtain 
in India. Thus, if a woman offers advice unasked, she will 
probably be told that though her hair is hmg her wit 
is short, or that she is “ lank in locks but lacking in 
wi.sdom, or loose in logic.” Another saying declares that 
there is “ only one soul in seven w'omen ! ” While a third 
proclaims that a woman has no soul at all, but only 
“steam.” d'he latter assertion, qierhajys, implic^s a comq)li- 
ment, for there can be no doubt that woman is the “ pro- 
pelling power” in a Russian household, and in the village 
councils and assemblies her voice fre(|iiently qaevails alcove 
that of the me.n. In the pt^asant’s hut and on the firm she 
does everything ; she is the first uq) in the morning and the 
first afield. She grinds the corn, lights the lire, prepares 
the meals, attends to the children, drivers the |)lough, weeds 
the field, digs the potatoes — and most of these things she 
docs ! 

In sqiite of the proverb that “ He who l)eats his wife 
wounds himself, " wile-birating is recognized as a right in 
Russia, and a peasant would be amazed if you tokl him he 
had no right to beat his wifis and he would tell yz>u that at 
the village altar he swore not only t(? love and to cherish, 
but also to chastise hitr if necessary. 1 must say I never 
saw any wife-beating in Russia, but I have seen many 
a good wife belabouring her drunken sqiouse and dragging 
him along hom<.' by his shaggy red locks ! The drunken 
husband usually takes this treatment most good-humouredlj’, 
and strives to kiss his wife as she is qmlling him along, thus 
returning a ki.ss for a blow — the right thing to do — as 
wc were taught in Sunday-school. Speaking generally, 
the Russian is not a brute when he is drunk (as the late 
Mr. Stead once erroneously maintained), and he is seldom 
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quarrelsome in his cups. On the contrary, he i.s prone 
to ])e over-amiable and effusively affectionate. 

With re<j;ard to the modern dress of thii Russian lady, 
I fear I cannot speak with much a[)preeiation. It always 
seem(!d to he soim^whal “bunchy”; but fashions change, 
niul perliaps they dress more gract:fully now. 'I'lic ptiasant 
woman is fond of bright colours, and in dress generally 
resembles a bolster tied in tin; middl<% with a red shawl 
lixr;<l on to the to[) ; Imt the amuhmt national ilress of the 
Russian woman is a veritabh; triumph of art. 

d'he position of woiiKui in Russia is, of cour.se, not now 
what it usf.d to be, and it is to Peter the (ireat that the 
emancipation of the woimm in Russi.i is chir^lly due. He 
did avv,i\’ with tlie ohl custom according to which tin; bride 
aiul bridegroom w(?re not allowed to meet until tin* day 
of the iiianiag;: ettreiuonv, and ilu-. biide was not unveih;d 
oil tlu; marriage cenunony teas over. lie aimed at the 
■■quality ol the se.\'‘s, ;iud [published a decree that si.\ weeks 
should <‘lapse between the engagem-mt and the wedding, so 
that the couple might mak<.“ each olhctr's acquaintance. He 
■ncounigod the (‘duc.uion of women, .and got liis own 
daaighters educated. It is .su,.j)e::t'.Ml that b.nglish ladi<;s 
(of wliom there •'.vere .dwiys several at the Russian ('ourt 
Iroin the days of lo!m th.e. I'errilde) really inllinmced J\;ter 
in .making the.se innov.itioii.s. I’etei’s wife .and sister also 
helped die I'anperor in his la-roic efforts to better the 
position of women in Rii.ssi.i. d .'ilischer fine of Peter’s 
advisers in the. matter — w.as a kind of Lord Chesterfield, 
and wrote lettfU's to his son. In one. of these he says; “ A 
man should marry at thirty, aud should* look neitiier for 
we.ilth nor beauty, but for a wile with whom he may p.'iss his 
life luqipily but he adds : “beware of |iuUmg your.self in 
her power, for that i.s shamelul to a man. ’ 

And now a Anv words aliout Russian imm. Perhaps I 
had better begin with tin; first Kus.sian m.in — tin* Little 
bather, the T.sar himself. 

Our journ.als constantly repre.sent the Little bather as 
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a hauntc-tl, hunted life, carefully surrounded by 
j,niards and sccnrt police. From my own personal know- 
l(;(l^n; and observation I can refiit(; these representations. 
'I'he d'.sar niovajs about atnonji;st his people as freely and 
with as little oste.ntation or precaution as the member.s 
of our own Royal I'amily. I hav<; sc^en him drivinj^ about 
in a .sin^l(;-horst;d .sl(;doe all by himself, and on ceremonial 
occasions 1 hav'e watched th<; lm[)erial jtrocession movini^ 
slowly down Iouil;' iam s of res^jcctlul spiictators, with only 
a few policemen about twenty ur thirty yards apart to kctep 
the crowds in order. I may h< re im ntioit in passing that 
some ye.ars ago 1 (lisc(,)vere.d that llu* Romiinots (the ruling 
family of Russia) are ol .Scottish dt scent, their direct 
ancestor being one Andrew ( ampiiell. lint, Scot or not, the 
’I'sar contrive.-^ “to sit on the Roii;" and i(; [irescrve order 
thntughoul hi'^ va.st dominions. I h(! lad ol tlie matter is, 
lh<; Jtmperor is regarded ;is a semi-divine personage, and 
is the well-beloved represcaitative of his p(;opli'. in very 
truth their “l.iltle bather "'. --and tlu' accounts which 
nipreseut him ;is a dre.idful tyrant are all nonsense. His 
throne is ,is bro.id-l.)asi'd u[.ion liis j)eopl'‘’.s will as that of 
our own “temperate Kings." Of course there an’; Nihilists 
in Russia as (dsewhme, but the Nihilists 1 nu t in Rus.sia 
(and I dill meet .some) were wild Idiiversity youths or 
hot-head<;d schoolboys lull of (ireek ;i:ul Roman ideas 
of patriotism anil liberty like the, yovmg Ireland-e.r (.>1 my 
youth and the young Indi.in student of my middle ag(;. 
1 hen* are, ot course, tyrannii.d olhcials in Ru.ssia, just 
as tlu-re are amongst us, .and llu’se are justly hated ; aiul 
the Chinovniks 'geuerallv ar<; reg.uale.d by the. Russians 
very much as the Dublin Castlt; otticials are regarded by 
tlu; Irish, or as .some (h sirt* the I.C.S. men to be regarded 
by the Indians. Indeed, in many respects the Russian 
men resemble the Irish and the Iniiians. They may not 
be \a:ry easy to understand, and they are often somewhat 
unreasonable, but they are hospitable, generous, and warm- 
hearted, their chief characteristics being a love of hospitality, 
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jolliiy and gi>o(l-tt;!lo\vship, cv-er ready to oivc you of their 
host and to k(;cp their worst for tliem.s«;lves. A very 
Invable, li;j^ht-hearted people are the Russians, fond of sad 
M»u^s, tea, been- and brandy or vodk.i. The |.)easarits and 
labourers (again like the Indian and Irish cultivators) 
.an.- very happy-go-lucky, inclined to take things easily, to 
indulgi' in “ Kalalnosi "(-‘dressuig-gownrdnc-ss’’), “ fatalism, ’ 
and " perhapsedness “ What will be. will be”; “ Ih.-rhaps. 
l)on'r be alraid, and (ioil is not without mercy.” ' To get 
a. gtie-d icUsi of the Russians one sliould see them at the 
rail waV'StaticMis and in the villaea; inns and taverns as wad! 
ils in lhc.‘ir own h(^in(<. I'htw* scenn srMoin to l)r. in a 
linrry wln n they arc tlrivin;_;‘ or and lh(*n 

i;o lh(* They ari'ivo at the railway-stations, 

jn.si liho il'ii* ]>roj)It‘ in f’ldia. ho^irs liidoiT! ihi* linn* fixed 
tor ihc^. d(^p:irLiir(‘ of iniii), and luiicr couuauedly al^out 
iho •■pacions \vailiiy:.’-rooin.-. canwini; hnin^ [)illo\vs (lor a 
Russian nexa r iisucls any\v!u-n‘ wiihoul a pillow), or they 
sil r<‘astinp; in iia* truly rci;.d ndVi slnnent-rooms ; while 
tl)«dr hidic's sli-oil uj) and ilown on tlu! platforins outside* 
sinokini^’’ ci;,^ar( lies, f)r sit drinkiin^' tt*a in a corner round 
a .saniovsir. Wdu rever a Rus.sian man nr woman j^oes, 
\hr samovar is ii\ evidence. 

rh(.* leadin;,; char.icterisLii's ot llie Russian j)eoj;lf\ higli 
and low', are thus certainls' hf)S])iLal)ty and kintlliness to 
strangen^s; and here, perlia|TS, 1 inriy he allowed to fjuote 
my friend Mr. Hands, wdlh whom I worked for a tim(* in 
Russia, and whosi^ ohsf.M'valions and conclusions about 
iiiiiiL^s Ivussian coincidit with my own. He says : 

“ d h.er<! is no country in the world vvh(;xe sin h hospitality 
(an l)e tound a.s the la.>s[.>iialiiy that ntra-ts yem evc^rywhen* 
m Russia. In Russia friemJship mt!an ; in(.jre than in any 
<ahe.r couiitr\’ of which 1 havr^ any knovvaalge.. In Russia 
the home means more than in otlna* countries save one. 
riie Russian loves his home and his wih- and his friend. 
He loves to find himself surround('d by his fri(mds in his 
own home, to give them ot his best, both in welcome and 
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entertainment. His hospitality is without the slightest 
trace of ostentation. He does not desire to impress yon 
with iiis wealth or his (generosity, but he gives you of 
his best because of his desire to give you pleasure. The 
national samovar is not primarily a device for making 
delicious tea ; it is a device for making delicious tea for a, 
large number of guests. The Russian house is designed 
and arranged for the accommodation of a large, number of 
giKtsts. 'rh<' Ru.ssian’s hosjjitality is a national as well as an 
individual characteristic, 'rhere is no part of the earth, not 
even Aldgate or Park Lane, where the foreigner has been 
given such opportunity, and has made such g(jod use of it. 
Lngh’sh and (ittrinan and P'rench and Bt'lgian, but espe- 
cially Germans, have cnjwded into Russi,i”(as into India), 
“and have crowded out tin,* natives from every branch 
of lucrative commerce, and the Russian welcomes them all. 
But he likes tlie Lnglish best, I am told, and it is Ix'cause 
the h.nglish are. like.sl to himself. A good-lu;arted, kindly, 
warm-blooded man, he ('.its too much, and drinks ard(;nt 
.spirits that ar(‘ not good for him, and is cheerful under 
dithculli(?s, and is conscious of his imperle.cti(.>ns, and is 
indolent and takes things as they c.oine, and manages to 
mudille through somehow. But I know anoilua' vvho is 
very much the same, and 1 like; him very much, d he fault 
ol the Russian system is absence of system, which is the 
fault of till! Lnglish system t '.o. I'ln.' fault of tin; Russian 
Government is that it fails to gox ern, which is the fault of 
the Gi.n’ernment in Lnglatid. It is an ainaUtur perform- 
ance in both countries, thi! cliief difkirence being that we 
do nothing with the assistance of a costly and elaborate 
•Parliament, whereas in Russia they do just as little without 
the assistance of any such institution, d'hey have U 0 
machine, and we have: a machine which does not work. 
'Fhe result is about the same in each case when you come 
to examine the achievements of the two War Offices, for 
example. And the cjualities which in the sum go to make 
national inefficiency and inca^nicity are the tpialities which 
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fn the inclivkhial Russian make him likeable. The cheerful, 
oasy-jj^oing. easily-contented disposition that takes things 
as they come, and accepts things as they are, is not the 
('quipnient for a man or natk»n that wants to get tm, 
but it is a very agreeable, compauionabU; quality in a 
friend.” 

Now 1 think this is a very just and fair estimate and 
description of the real charactc'.r of the Russian people. 
I, eft to themstdves, Ru.ssians get on well with most 
races and peoj)les, d’heir power of rc'ady coalition with 
other naticmalities is wonderful, and even with the Jew 
they have no (juarrel as a /tie. Rut the Russian [leasants 
are easily .stirred to wrath when they think they are 
wronged, and the\', like their Irish and Indian brothers, 
ha\'e no great love for the. money-l(;nd(n'. It is with 
the usuri;r they cpiarrel. not with the jew ; and it is a 
mistake to imagiiu; that the perseiaition o( the Jewish race 
;i.s a race; is (aicouraged ('r countenanced by the Russian 
authorities. Now the Rus.sian Jews arc* Russian and loyal 
(just as J'.nglish Jews an; l‘Jiglish and loyal), and there are 
old-established Jc*u'ish familie's dw<;lling in many [jarts el 
Russia unintt;rh;re(.l with, atul even enjoying Insadshij-s 
ol villages and other positions of inqjorlance. Rut it is 
true the. bulk of the |ewish pojmlation is eonlmed to tiie 
“ pale,” and cannot le.ive tlu; hunts ol the pale without 
licence. .1 may tell you that I liappene.rl to be in Russia 
when the Jesirahilit)' of comp(;lling Jews wilt) had strayerl 
or .stayed beyond the pah; to return within its limits was 
iciinfully pressed upon tlu; Ru.s.sian ( jovernmeiit. At that 
time the Russian authorities jound llu;mswlves l.ua; to lac(; 
with a state of things closely r(;semb]ing the situation wdiich 
confronted the Gov* rnment of Sir James b'ergusson in 
Bombay when the anti-Marwadi riots br(d<e out, and w'hen 
the Mahrathi pea.santry burnt the books (jf the usurers and 
murdere.d the money-lenders. i'o save tlu; situation 
c.xecutive action had to 'be taken in Bombay to compel 
the Marwadis to retire to iMarwad, their own country (or 
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“ pale ”), Jind special laws had to be hurriedly passed to 
rescue the Dckhani cultivators from spoliation and to 
restore peace. In the same way the Russian Government 
found its<‘lf compelled to insist on the return of Jewish 
merchants and money-lenders who had, witliout licence, 
s(‘ttled beyond the pahr. f)f coiirsf; many cases cf 
hardship resulted, but there was nothinij to justify the 
nK)nstrously mendacious statements about i)ersecution 
whieli appeared in the; l)ritish'I*ress ol the; day. 

The lewish fpie^tion in Russia is a pundy Russian 
question, and I know the Russian Jews themsidves are 
particularly anxious that there should be no ii^norant inter- 
f(‘.rt;nce in this matKu' from outside.. A ix'lter teelino has 
already spnmjj^ up au'l pre.vails in Ru'si.i, and the splendid 
patriotism of the Russian Jew in the present crisis ol 
Russia’s file i^ (.ertain to be n.s.oL^ni/ed by the grateful, 
warm-htsirtinl Russi.an raca.* as it de.siawes to be recog- 
nized ; and we m.iy bi; also sure that tin- Itnqicror’s 
(Government will i>ol allow the services of his jenvish 
subjtrcts to }j;o unrewanleil. The matter is oin- for in- 
ternal .adjustment and arranj^ement. In ])retty much thi; 
same w.ay the " I’olish question ” is a pundy Russian 
question. I he quarrel betwt tui the Poles’ and Russians 
has always been a famiiy quarrel which no outsitler could 
fully imdersiand, and in which alie.n intmleu'enco has always 
done more harm than qooil. l»ut it must be a* source of 
.satisfaction to ev(;ry well-wisher of Russia that this long- 
-standintj family tiuarnd now shows every prospect of beino 
satisfactorily settled. 

\Vhll<; on the .Mibjr-ct of misunderstandings within Russia, 
“I might perhaps be allowed to re.fer for a moment to the 
incidents of “ Red Sunday," whicli have been so grossly 
misre.[)resentcd throughout the civilized world, and espe- 
cially in England and India. I was in St. Petersburg on 
that memorable occasion, and spent the morning of 
the fatal day partly in the palace of the (.Grand Duke 
Vdadiinir and partly at the British Embassy, over 
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which Sir Charles llardintre (now Lord Ifardinije, 
(jovcrnor-ficncral of India) then jircsided. From these 
uoiiits of vantaLio I wiiiiossctl the openiii'^j of the; drama, 
atid the afternoon I sjxmt in the slrt;i;ts of St. rt:lershur^, 
hen! I mys(!lt saw the soklicirs firiii”^ upon the. mob at the 
J’oliee lirii.l!^e over the canal in tin; Nevsky I’rospeet. I 
happetu;d to Ix! on the hdt llank c>l th(! eomi)any holtlin^’ 
t!u- hridi^e just at tlu.* lime u luai ihe\ reluct. intly (Opened fin! 
{)!! the crowd, d'ht! mob d'id not attack the soldiers, but 
mdu'idual note.rs jeen-d ;uul liooteil, aiul the crowd did 
not dispers(! whe.n called in»on to do so. This was their 
islfence. 'I'liey had broken the l.nv. 'The soldiers first 
iio'd ihrer; blank volleys, and then, findiiiie' that the crowd 
did not disperse. f)r withdraw, l!ie\ lire.d ball. 1 attribute, the. 
'Ji.'plor.able sl iuehter that (oliovvtsl not to any brutality 011 the 
part of iht! .soldiery, not to any des'e;n on ihi; part of th(f 
tirand l)ucal or other authorities, but simply (i) to the loss 
of touch between military and police cm the ocewsion, and 
( 2 ) to th<! military reeiilations authorizing the e.mj>loyment 
of blank cartridge in dispt'rsing di.sobtalient mobs. As a 
matter of fact the Polic<‘ (jovernor, owiitg to .some, mis- 
understanding, or perhaps jacpH.id at his supersession by 
the military, had ordeual th(' polici.* to withdraw to thi^ir 
Icirracks, and the soldier\’ were, thus le.ft face to fact! with 
the crowtl. d'he firing of blank cartridge instead of ball 
led manw innoccint persons in the crowd to lie.littve that the 
military were not in earnest, and (^ncouragm! the really 
mutinous, Onc! can imagine wh.at would happen hert! in 
latndon if, in similar circumstances, the (d)mmis.sioner of 
Pedice were to withdraw his men ami leave thi! military to 
ctjnlrol the mob. Indeed, had the police not interpostsi* 
between the military and the mob in Trafalgar St|uarc on 
a cf.-rtain memorable occasion (wt;ll within memory of 
.some" of us), I venture to think bloodshetl must have re- 
sulted, and Mr. John burns would jtrobably never have 
become a Minister of the Crown ; and in India, I 
think, we have learnt by experiences how fatal it is 
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to fire blank curtridtje when dealing with popular out- 
breaks. 

Of on(; thing I am certain, and that is that there was no 
intentional cruelty or undue severity on the part of the 
Palace people on that fatal Sunday when thc.'y were sud- 
denl)’ called uj)on to deal with a v(^ry dangerous situation, 
ami I know that no one was more distressed than the Grand 
Duke. Vladimir himself when he learnt that the Military 
had I)( (;n left face to face \vith the crowd, that firing 
had commenced, and that innocent victims had fallen. 
I'here was also tto brutality on the part of the soldiers, 
for the Russian soldiers are certainly not brutal, and 1 
noted that there was .some hesitation in changing Irom 
blank to bail and that the soldiers aimed high ; but 
orders had to be obeyed, and th<; crowds had to be 
dispersed. 

1 have .seen a good deal of the Russian soldier during my 
resilience in Russia. I used to visit ihe barracks and the 
sergeanl.s' messes, and I spent some weeks in camps ol 
exercise with the Astrakan Regimi:nt of the Ku.ssian Army 
-—the I 2th t iriaiadiers — of which the laK- banperor was 
Chief, d'he regiineiu was originally raisc-d by a Scot named 
Roman Pruce, eldest son of one Wtlliaih Pruia-, who 
migrated to Russia in (.'romweH's time ; and the regim(-.nt 
wti-S comiiiaiuled, when 1 was with it. by a rariar (.ioloiu;!, 
a Muhammadan. 1 used to fiiiil the llible very much in 
evidimce in the sergeants' mess, and the knowledge which 
the common Russian soldier possesseil (d the points ol his 
native land (Pushkin and Lermontoff, Nekrasofl and others) 
was simply wonilerful. It is tjuite a mistake to imagine 
’that Russian soldiers are as a rule ignorant atid illiterate. 
Phis is ni't tria* even of the majority, and many ol them 
may bii de.scribed as \va;ll-educated. But to whatever class 
the rank and file belong they make the best of things, and 
are wonderfully cheerful and contented. Though the.ir pay 
is miserably poor (about lAd. a day) and their work often 
ve.ry hard, you never hear them growsing or grumbling. 
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In pluck and, I may add, in capacity for never knowing 
when they are beaten, they resemble our own soldiers ; and 
as to their devotion to tiun'r native land - -Holy Russia — 

and their Little L'atlier the hanperor- there is not the 

sliadow of a dt)ubt. Th(.“y are ready to give their lives 
ijecly for botli, and with them war against the Teuton 
enemy is a religious duty. It i.-i strange how history repeats 
itself. In the Battle of Knn(;rsdor[) (fotight on August i, 
1759, against Frederick the.itTn^al) this Aslrakan n^giment 
lost thirty-two ofiicers ard more,* than half its rank and file, 
i)ut it was mainly due to the charge they made that the 
victory was won. It may b<; recalhal that this Battle of 
Kunersdorp first resulted in an ap|;arent victory for the 
i’russians. I'liey ca[)tnred ninety guns and drov(^ the 
Russians from point to [xiint of their [Kisitirm to the (extreme 
spur or last le<lge of a long ridge of low hills. 1 lere, as 
'•veiling fell, the Russians made a hnal stand, but Frederick 
was so sure, of victory that he s<Mit off a despatch to Berlin 
<u:nouncing the roiu of the Rus.-.ians (just as Whlliam II. is 
so fond of doing now). But “ he laughs best who laughs 
iait,” says the Russian and Faiglish jiroverb, and the Rus- 
:i'ans had the fast and best laugh. IVext morning, when the; 
Prussian battalions renewed the attack and charged up the 
hf ight against the Russian [josition, they W(;re received 
with .such a murderous lire that they were driven l>ack in 
all directions. The Russian soldier is never .so dangerous 
as when standing at bay. like the bear of his native wilds, 
and on this occasion tlu! Russians “ greatly stood at bay.” 
In vain the I’russians again and again nmewed the assault; 
they fell back in confusion e.ach time, iintil at last the 
Astrakan regiment, the Grenadiers, chargral down and * 
routed them completely. The Prussian King, ITederick 
the Great him.self, was severely bruisial in this fight (having 
had two horses killed under him) and was very nearly taken 
prisoner. The Prussian loss in killed and wounded amounted 
to 10,000 men, and they' lost 178 guns, and some 5,000 
surrendered as prisoners of war. 
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4 he memory of this achiev'ement still lives in vhe 
Astrakan re^mm.-nt, and is cherished by the rank ara] 
lile. 

Jubilant in victory, inclined like his India/i and Irisii 
cfunrade to exaggerate deeds of niilitar\- daringand [)r()wess 
and acts of individual heroism, the Russian soldier is 
seldom depressed by defeat, and is always n.'ady to account 
for or minimize disaster, by dt'claring that the enemy was 
from twict; to ten times as strong as himself, and thatdefea.: 
was due to no fault or defect on his own {)art. I'his is, 
perhaps, only saying that llu; Russian soldier is human, but 
I think it ought also to be r(;corded and remembered that 
he is Christian and humane;. Mis foes need fear no de- 
moniacal mutilation, no dastardly cut-throat treachery, no 
Tartar or 'f'euton atrocity at his hands. 1 1 is religion, (nay, 
his very superstition if you will) has taught him the mt;an- 
ing of a fair field, and in dealing with Russians (ihristi.in 
nations ought not to forget that thc'y have to do with 
intensely earnest hdlowers of the faith th<;y ihem.selves 
profess. 

But in additi<m to being Christian the Russians are a 
“singing nation,'’ and in that fact lies mud; of their strtmgth 
and chec'.rfulne.ss. The way the Russian soUiiers burst into 
song as they march along, struggling .against vile weather 
and wor.se roads, is as inspiriting .is Ji'hn I’eel’s " l aily- 
ho ! ’’ As has be<‘n well said, there is perhaps n<i country 
in the world when; love of song may so justly be claimed 
as a natural characteristic as in the gn;at Russian bmipire. 
Russians never sing coldly, ami absence of tiding (the 
“ teacher’s despair,” as it has been called! is a fault rarely 
'met with amongst the.m. \Vlu;n they sing ihe.y put their 
whole heart into the. song, and tln ir sweetest songs are 
often those that tell of saddest thought. I'he Russians 
also love dancing, and they will dance to the conceriin.i or 
the drum if no other musical instrument be available, and 
their country dances often reminded me of the hill-dances 
I have seen in India. But in Russia the women begin 
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ilanciiiij^ first aiiii tht' men join in afterwards, when^as in 
India it is just tln‘ other way. 

'l ime would tail me to tell of the. many other jx'ints in 
which rc.'-emhJani.os can he iraced bctn'oen Ind/.i ami 
Ru.-'sia, but I may ju^t mention one yri-al eliaraclerisiic — 
uanu;Iy. the spirit ol Iiroiherhood and (*(iua!ily wiuVh 
nre\ails. In the liac and iamiliar way in which onlerlies 
l.dk to their ollieei.s, and in which (‘tan (.irand 1 )iikes an.' 
aili’ressed and accosted, in tlio < asy and un('iMu-<-rneil manner 
m wliit.h tlu' ])ea.sant wiil sit di>u n beside tlie erandeii (.m 
tile rfiadside benclies or on board the river st«.-amers, or 
,;tand or kneel beside him in c.hureli, one recoonizits the 
democratic idealism ol in.e Itasl. 

It is with a peoph. characterized by the cpialities I have 
endeavoured to deserilx; that Cireat and (ireaU;r Hritain 
and India are now happily in firm allianct;, and from this 
allianct; I for one look forward with confidence to prreat and 
'.biding benefits both to the I'iast and to the \Vi;st, and 
especially tt) Inditi. I have never believed in the policy 
of bulfcr-states and botlled-iip harbours ; and foIl(.)wing .Sir 
Allred Lyall and others who knew Imlia and her true 
inten'sls well, 1 have for the last Iwenty-llvi'. yetirs con- 
sistently advocated ci.tmbinatiou and c;o-o[H^ration with 
Russia. Until the Crimean War Russia had always been 
our frie.iul and ally, and during the Crimean War it must 
be recalled, the Emperor Nicholas protected British colonists 
and merchants in Russia, and allowed the British in Mostiow 
to pray in their church there that Queen Victoria might 
have victory over all her enemies. Russia has always 
proved a gi.nerous foe; and, war or no -war, has never 
repudiated her debts. 

She is in truth a great democratic Power, and she has 
saved Eurojx; more than once from tyrannous loes. .She 
has given peace to Central Asia, and is hciliiing to revive 
its cultivation and civilizatit.n. And now an abiding 
alliance between her and Gn-at Britain will probably jjrove 
the best safeguard of tht: rights and freedom ol the 
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peoples and nations of the East, vvliile securing the popu- 
lations of the West from future wars of aggression and 
destruction. 

As I ventured to predict some twenty-five years ago ; 

“ England and Russia allied Powers, 

India secure and strong and free; 

Over the \\'(.-st no war-cloud lowers, 

'Phe East regains its liberty ! " 



niSCUSSlON (JN TUI-: I-ORI-C.OINC. I’APICR 


'\ Mi i/iiNc (.)!' the l''ast India Assoriation was held on 'Tuesday, June 29 , 
at the Westniinsler I’alaet^ ]Ii)U‘l,:a which a i^aper was read entitled, 
Russia and liulia,” hy 1 )r. John Tollen, c .i.i- u .n., (retiredY 'I'hc 

chair was take.:n by Sir I'onald Maekeii/.ic Walhu e, K.r.i.K., K.i'.v.o., and the 
f(ilh>wing ladies and gentlemen were [at-senL; Sir Ridand K. Wilson, bai l., Sir 
Tames Wilson, K.r.sj., Sir K n’shna I T ( iupla, K.r.s.i.^Sir Murray llanuniek, 

• - C.s.i., r.j.K., Sir (Icor^e RirdwoCid, K.r.f.K., Sir Trank (\ (kales, k.c.i.i:., 
Sir Robert t'ulton, .Sir Frederick Duniaync, Sir I'rtajerick Robcitson, 

i.ra*., Mr. 'T. Stoker, c.s.i., Mr. Utmry Marsh, , Mr. C. Tk Rurkland, 

r.i.r., Mr. J. Ik Fennington, Mr. N. N. Madia, Surj.;eon (leneral lOvatt, c.i:., 
Thakur Sliii Jossraj'.dn^^hji Secsodia, Mr. Albert JhiK.e-Joy, Mr. Duricuil 
Irviiie, 'Mr. (k O. AV. Dunn, Mr. P. rhi]]i{H)wsky, ('olonel and Mrs. A. S, 
Riiherts, Mr. ( diristie, Mr. \V. Ik 'Tripp, Mrs. Whalley Wickham, Miss Wade, 
Ml. J. H. iMunro, Mr. Krishna Kunip, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. Prcs^iave and 
Miss Diuiy, Mrs. Walsh, Mrs. Hai^t;h, Mis. Hart, Miss (.'onolly, .Mr. K. Ik 
Hail is, Mrs. Hastini^s, Mrs. 'Tidswcli, .Miss Webster, Mrs. Tkirnell, Mrs. 

1 iru.ry, Syed Abdul Majid, i.i .D., Mr. and Mrs. Koclman, Mrs. Wi;j;ley, 
Mis. Kinnier-'Tarle, ?vlr. H. R. (a)ok, Mrs. IJeaucliaiiij), iMis. Richard 
tA'ueh.man, Mr. and Mrs. Ikaiil illaisc, Dr. (Irunip, Mrs. ( iollis, Miss James, 
Mr. F. R, Marehanl, Mr. A. Yusuf .\li, .Mr. Syud Hossain, Mr, J. A. 
.Malcolm (Hon. Secretary, the Russia Society), Mrs. beau, Miss I.ee, Mrs. 
J. H. White, Ckaptain and Mrs. [ohsv)n SctUl, Mr. Is. ParLuler, .Mr. J. S. 
Dliunjil)hoy, Mr. James Macdonald, Mr. S. Fk ('laie, ( oloiiel A. Tk 
Laughton, Miss Laughton, Mr. I\k (Jorfield, Mrs. Ikiverley, Mr. Macinnes, 
Miss Massey, Mrs. (lordon lYna juharstjn, Mr. Tk H. lirown, Mr. K. IL 
Rarnayya, Mr. P. Mk .Marsli, Mr. J. Mathai, Miss A. Tdinslie, Miss 1.,. 
Llraslie, lYofcssor bickerlon, .Mis.s Asli worth, Miss (Ireer, Miss Phillips, 
Professor H. M. Leon, Mr. M. A. Mr. A. Tk bonser, Mrs. (ircatlied, 

Miss Kenworthy Brown, Mr. and Mis. \\k)odco(:k, Mr. (kuini Lai Anand. 

The Ch.'VIR-MAN : Ladies and gentlemen, I understand that at these 
lectures it is customary for the Cliairmaii to introduce the lecturer to the 
audience, but on the present occasvm this formality seems hardly necessary, 
as the distinguished lecturer must be already known to you all, at least by 

reputation. 

VOk. Ml. 0» 
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The subjccl of to-da>\s lecture is “ Russia and India.” Tn both of these 
(•outlines l>r. rollen has spent a considerable amount of time, and lx; 
inie.nbs to describe to us, I believe, certain similarities which l«c luus 
discovered in the rhanu ter and customs of the two races. f'n>m a lit lie 
f ()tiversati(jn wiili him 1 know that he found the Russians a very symi»a 
tiietic people, and that he desires to di.spel some of die traditicuial 
erroneous ('once[)l;ons concernini^ them. Some forty years a,^o 1 ventuu d 
to express [lublic'ly the opinion that the two nations oui^hl to know eacli 
other better, and I have felt the necessity for their better najiiaiiitaiicu ad 
the more keenly since we became allies. Now ] will not detain you any 
longer with introductory remarks, and will simply invite Or. Pollen to 
enlighten us on the subjt.et of his lecture. 

The leetnre was read and received with aiiplause. 

'I'lie (diAiK’MAN (who was rt^ceivecj with aj^plaup.e), said: ladies rini 
gentlemen, 1 see in the agenda, just h nided to rue by the Ss.^cretary, ihar 
after the lecturer the chairman will addrtss the Hireling. With r<.gard u* 
that derision T was n(»l < onsulted, but 1 must obey orders, and J begin by 
saying that in 1 )r. I'ollen’s view of the Rn^siaii character I fully concur. 

( Hear, hear.) .About the ('urrenl |>o[)uiar mis.'ipprrhcusions, there is one with 
regard to whieii I may perhaps be allowed iu say a word or two. 1 K^fer 
to the traditioual idea that a Ru''.sian dVar uiu.^t be a ruthless despot. Ot 
the present d sar I can speak from diret.l p».isoiuil observalion. IJelore he 
succeeded to the throne 1 had the privilrgtt of travelling with him for some 
time in the h'asl, and 1 have since had not a few opjiorlunilics of studying 
his cliaracter and political vi*‘vvs. d'he general ronclusioti at whir h I iiave 
arrived is tlia! lie is a hum uu‘, ihorouglily Iioner^l and vvelldntenii<inLri 
ruler. .A few years ago, as wc ail know, he creahd, under tiie name of tlie 
Iin[)crial Duma, something like a House of ('onimons, wiiicli exereise:- a 
considerable amount ot intluence on the j‘oli(.y of ihe Government 
notably l.iy Cl itici/ing the annual budget of the ICmpire. Its uinuem e is 
destined, I believe, to increase. Meanwhile, wil!i all its good (jualities and 
excellent intentions, it suffers from the defects of youilifuliiess and iU’ 
experience, and in it.s hurry to serme great results it S(unolipiL:s runs tlie 
risk of coming into coiillict with the lin[)erial authority a.s established by 
the fundamental laws. ()n thes<* occ.isions Nicholas II. happily sIkjw^s a 
remarkable s[nrll of tolerance, so that hitherto in) serious conflicts have 
arisen. This augurs well for the tulure, and I lielieve that the younger 
members of the pr/‘sciU generation may live long enough to witness 
in Russia a normal development of Parliamenlaiy institutions. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, in accordance with the next aiticle of the 
agenda, I have to suggest that some members of the audience might 
express briefly their opinion of Dr. Pollen's interesting lecture. 

Mk. Yiusuk Ai.i said he felt lie ought to bear a tribute of praise to such 
an interesting and valuable paper. Speaking of Russia and India, there 
were three points he would like to place before them. Dr, Pollen had 
touched upon the subject of Russian music. They w’ould remember the 
many occasions recently on which Russian and Indian music had been 
presented side by side, and many people more competent to judge than 
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himself had [>ron()iin(:ed the combinati< ri as being by no means purely 
t()iuiil<.)us. 'There were movements in Russian music reminding 0:1c of 
movements in Indian music: there were l)asic (pialities common 10 both — 
pensiveness, sponianeily and a close comuviion with folk, feeliiKs, and 
ideas. Any want of a[)j)reeiation in the We^i was not due to (lelieienci.. s 
in the systems so mueh as 10 their unfamiharily. 

The second point was al)t)iit Russian religion. It seemed to lum tluU 
the mould and cast k){ religiun, the ideas rimich go\ermnenl and. the 
imzversal peneiratit-n of re/igious iceaJs in all afiaus at litc were (he three 
k :uurcs whif ii were ('ommon to the Russian peojzie ami the people of India 
af'<i the East geneialiy. 'I'he Russian was not afraid of confessing his 
religion; lie was willing to aclviiowledge tliat in all aft’aiis of life he had 
tiic i;u:d.it>ce of a liiehei power and he stood torih boldly bi inging th.'l 
Jaev inn^ relief. (Hear, hear.) 

The thiid jioinl was tiie Rus^^i.ui hnlMoe tenLirii\ of character. I'hal 
had !;eeii sliown over anal over again in lNin..an in^lory. And did we not 
1 -, :a)'.v' the siibtl'* liertiiKu iTv ot the E .st .** ^he* migiU how K>\v beloie llie 
stooiK but ^lic lo.^t mn'tliei ('oiiiagt' nor id' jrily. Tii.it was .1 quaiiiy whii'h 
was telling in tin, gteal war : ll'ie* Ruhskni was tin* fii -.1 to tsiter f’jetmaii 
I'.irUory. 11 e was di iveii Irack, fau again i.een.;od i*nein\ leniuay; again 
!:e was < hccked, and again he lias eiilcred. J.ai h Uuie we weie told by 
the eiKjiiy piai ilie Kuiisjun aimic.i luul be; 11 anmiiilaled, but wc sLill find 

tin. m slro'.ger and mure poweiful tiian « \tr. 

liiiee (jiiaiities weie. spiem.iid lhar he le’t il incumbent U[)on 
hiins;jr lo nientiiai thmn. lie .’onld (’oiudude with the hopt* that when 
die final settlement came the Ihitis'n llag with die sl-ir ot India would wave 
s'*;-* i)y side with the Kussi ni llag in die ( Uy uf Teilin 1 (Hear, ln-ai.) 

Sii; (liMinin linn nv* m )i » said: He was reeiing so weak, and would but 
liictly ami bluntly say tn\acily how he liarl fell wdnii* lisl.niin.g to Dr. Pollens 
hnaaliv eiii i.iailing ieriure. It ii.id not only « iu'crcd him and (U.li;.;hted 
fhiii. but liad abscjhitely stiengthened 'rdni shnlly slrcngtlu ried liim. 

d i'«e iectmer was an old friend cd bis. and tb.cia fore he. would not hesitate 
to say to h:;; 1 u e that newer in .all his owm life liad he heani a papr i lead 
that mon* inicrc'‘teil him by the SfHindness of the views and opinions it 
aflunu.d, L)y the- simple and clear L--\[)re.ssi<ui of lliein and l)y the impo ssion 
it at once made on its beareis. lb: only liojicd that it would re<'ejve the 
w.ilest circ.ulation a “go<’d press <:(^iild g.ve il, cspf.c.iaib wiiliin the be* 
nightcil United Kingdom’': for whuevi r it was rea<i it would not fail 
to enligliteii j ublic o[)in)on in this coimtiy and lo inthiencc it in the most* 
s;'iiuary ami effective manner in 0111 ;ut>eiit and riiluie relations W'ilh the 
[j :ople or Russia. He entirely agreed w’ltii Dr. Ih/llen dial the [^nver of 
Russia la> in the pndbumlly religious character of her ))■. ople. l'"veiyw here, 
and iti all things, the beneficence and efficiency of o-.ir material Imman life 
was dependent on llie strengdi of our sjurilual faiths and hopes and 
charities. All true virility i.s sustained by them -a fact that ha.s ever 
been' recognized by the great inilit.iry empires of the world’s history, and 
hy none more clearly than by thi* all-coiupiering Romans. Indeed, nothing 
more conduces lo the promotion of discipline and com age in an army than 
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a cartjful rdiii^ious nurture of the men of all ranks composing it, individually 
and colIe( lively ; and there can be no stable and enduring national life of 
any type where religion is not recognized as its intrinsic basis and buttrrss. 
Vou can do nothing of any virtue, of any praise, a[)art from religious 
insj»iration ; and there is no hope for the future of this country unless in 
Sfune way or other the old religious faith of our forefathers is resiisci ated 
and revived among oursi lvcs and throughout our colonies. He had ever 
felt that all the wonderhil material benefits we liad conferred on India had 
been wantonly and most dangerously jeopardized iiy tht^ manner in wfiich 
we liad done everything in our p(.)wcr to iindi rminc the faith of the great 
people of that country in their historica'i religion. 

He had been deeply toiu hed by the explanation given by l>r. bollen 
of the universal custom among tlie RiUisinns, of the men, as they fared 
along the strei^s and highways, taking off their hats U) each other; and 
those of us who have heard of it here to-day should hear it in remembrance 
evermore, and, as all men are “ made in tlie image of (hid, ' salute Ihost^ who 
salute us with all tlic devouter worshipfulness. It recalled liim the Hindu 
custom of men of the highest castes giving placi*, wherever it miglit be, to 
any labouring man, low caste or outcast, if engaged in his labour, a custom 
he [Sir George | had always religiously <.)bservcd from tlie day he first 
observed it, and found the explanation of it in the Code of Mann. 

Mk. SviTi) Hos.sain said they had listened to a lecture which was 
characterized by the general friendliness and optimism they had learned to 
associate with Dr. Pollen’s personality. At the same time it was rather a 
disappointment to him that he had not more strongly brought out the title 
of his paper -namely, Russia and India. India figured very incidentally. 
11 e agreed, however, that the whole cjueslion of tlie Anglo- Russian alliance, 
which was being cemented in common suffering and sacrifira- at [)rosent, 
had for its nu^sl iini)oitant ultimate consiMpience the glx.d r)r otherwise ol 
India. He would welcome every such attenijit as that represented by the 
lecture to educate tin; IJritish [lulilic more widely and intimately with rt'gard 
to Russia and its |)eo[>le than had yet been the case, but that proress must 
not take ciirlain lines, whii'h he feared might be the rever.'^e of beneficial. 
He recalled the phrase ol a distinguished friend, that there was such a thing 
as re-writing history in the light of current events, and if the work of the 
enlightenment of the Rritish ])ul)iic about Russia and her affairs was allowed 
to be tainted with tliat kind of slialknv op[)oilunism, he was afraid some of 
them would be rather sceptii'al, when the smoke t^f battle had blown aside, 
as to the ]K'rmanent value of tlie alliance. They must reconcile themselves 
to the fact of the existence of the .Xtiglo-Russian alliance, hut it seemed to 
him that, if it w.is to be something more than a mere diplomatic arrange- 
ment, rather more was called for than an innocuous exchange of compli- 
ments on the basis of a more or less uncrilical reading of Russian history 
and character. Many of tlicm thought it ought to be the duty of those 
responsible for the consolidation of the alliance to see that Russian politics 
and Russian ideas of government should come very largely lo be inoculated 
with the spirit ot Rriti.sli traditions and Britisli liberty. He was not pre- 
])ared to accept Dr. Pollen's sugge.stion that the notorious Jewish problem 
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in Russia, t’le question of Poland and of Finland, and the future of Persia 
were matters of i)urely domestic concern to Russia and outside the range 
of interest of the lUitish people. They were all (questions possessed of 
^reat moral significance, as well as poIiticLd importance, for the Pritish 
I^hnpiie. And as it was important that the Ihitish puhlic should not be 
ctunmitted in a hurry ti) the orthodox Russian views and prdciii cs on these 
(jLieslions, we should take care that no moral support was derived by the 

Russian Government by reason of tile alliance lor the perpetuation of the 

])()licy in question. All their powers of persiiasimi and cdu< ation should 
he brought to bear on the Russian Government with a view to impregnating 
I’hein more and more with the tru^ spirit of Pritish ideas. It would he a 
i-hoi tsiglUt'd policy foi those who e\[H‘cted great things (jt the Alliance to 
oveilinik th»\se considerations. 'Phal would not do us any gooil, any nioic 
tiian it would lie bcmfieial to Russia in the long run. Vhe (|uestion 
should lesolve ilselt into a mutual give and lake between tlic two parlies. 
.\nvl it w^- liLul to give of our dernoeral ic traditions and ptdilical ideals, we 
ro'uld also leatn iniich Ironi the cssintial hiinianity and simplicity of the 
Russian j eople, born the spiritual iilt alism that animated them tv) whicii 
>ur (ievMgt; ^*iI(h^()()d had paid suc h a fev ling tribute. Put wi' could not 

iuigv.L (hat, iinfoi tijuately, llr.' spirit of tin; [M*ople was not rc^lleclcd in the 

: aii[)-a o! the t lovi.a nnumt. It was tiie {»ev^j*ie ilial produci'd 'Tolstoy, and 
all the ^ .vjvv'i nmeiii coiiM d<» wa^ In b.ni ih.: uo'at' st ethn al le.iclit*: ot iiis 
lime \'’inle he lived anc.l .inathc'inali/.«‘ liiin when lu‘ died I < >iu' li«>ped 
that Tuc spirit ol sacii unregenerale intoK.-r joc'e was m>t going to be loi tilled 
b) the alliaiK’C. 

(.'ni oM-'i, \'i I'., in [uopoang a vol«/ of thanks to the ( 'haarm.an, said 
ti al tie could not very we'.i s: c-ak ou Kussi.i iii the [)r<tsencc ot their 
Gliairman, wlio was the giaatesl living aiillioiiiy wn had cm Russia, but he 
uas glad to lieai the T'h.iirnt.in so ihnioijgi'ly endois<: all that the tec tiiic.-r 
liad .said. With his giea- e\l.»ei ieiu:«' nl ihe evcanlry siK.h an endc •» .'o-ment. 
^^a.s ol the greritiv--t po-^sib’.e value. 

W itli I'l'garcl to die (juestioii ot thv ho'ij itaiity ol the Russians, winch the 
lecturer had so cordially dwell iij)on. In.* dionght ever^oiu; wlio had 
travelled there must agree that their hospilalily was one ot their greatest 
virliies; he himself had never had such iiospitalily in tin! world .as in 
Russia. lie had formed one of a Pailiameniary depul.uion to Russia 
some years ago, and he woulcl never forget the extraordinary entluisiasrn 
aiui hos[)itality with which that deputation was received ; it was a thing 
dial would never be effaced fiom the memories of either himself cjr the^ 
Gliairman, or any of the others who partici]»aled in it. One thing that 
particularly struck him during that visit to Ruiua was the enormous 
improvement that had taken jilace in Tne Russian army. 'Tlicy would all 
remember the stories that were cAirrent at the time oi die siege of Port 
Arthur, but the war with Japan had mad ;, tiu! mo a salut iry difference in 
the whole Russian army. The Russian soldiei was one of the most dogged 
soldiers in the world. He would stand more without ilincliing than almost 
any soldier of any country. We could all remember what punishment the 
Russians could take so far back as the days of the Crimea, and we could 
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see them now taking; the most terrific punishment at the hands of the 
Germans, and yel despite it all they had not been driven into any disorder. 

Then, again, as the lecturer had said, the Russians were the most 
religious nation in the world, and they were indeed the most rnagniheent 
singers. He had marched with Russian regiments when singing on the 
march ; he had attended those wonderful services in the cathedrals of 
Petrograd and Moscow, where the singing was something suj)erb, and he 
had been on a pilgrimage ship conveying Russian pilgrims to Jerusalem, 
and he c ould assure tliem the devotion of those pilgrims was the sight of 
a lifetime. 

He was glad to think we were now in alliance with the Russians. 'Pherc 
was great difficiilly, he l;a(l c^ften found, in gelling to the bcMtom oi.lite 
Russian mind when once you began to talk it' him about diplomatic 
matters, but he hoped the i>resent alliance woiihl lu* the means of settling 
all subjects which re<[uired a satisfactory sell lenient between the two 
countries. 

He would, in conclusion, ask them to join with him in a most cordial 
vote of thanks to their (diairman for presiding o\'er their meeting. 

Mr. Jamks a. M.xlcoi.m (founder of the Russia Sc^ciety) said it was a 
great honour and pleasure to him lo be called upon to secamd the vote of 
thanks. It roiiuircd no words of commendation from him. l.hi fortunately 
he did not hear the wi'.ole of the paper read, hut an}one who had heard 
any part of it would he perfectly certain that llie parts he did not hear 
were equally excellent, lie had been suim|)resscd with what he had heard 
that he hoped the .Society of which he haj)[)ened to be honorary secretary 
— the Russia Society would be; allowed circulate cojucs of the paper 
amongst their own members, it was a paper wdiich so efftM.uially and yet 
so simidy disposed of the stupid old Anglo-Russian j)reju<lif:es. (Hear, 
hear.) 

I ask you to hold up your hands in the usurxl manner. 'Those who are 
in favour? (('arried unanimously.) 

The Chairm.v.n : Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have to express my thanks to 
the last two speakers for the ilatlv-ring terms in whii li tljey liavi^ spoken of 
your Chairman, and to the audimre for the ( (jrdiality with wtiich the 
vote of thanks has been received. 


THT: l.KCTURER'S RICPfAL 

l)r. Pollen writes : 

Owing to the lateness of the hour and the warmth of the weather, I 
elected not to ask the audience lo listen to my re|)ly, but had I spoken 
1 should have thanked Sir Donald Mackenzie W allace most heartily for his 
kindness in presiding, and I should have endorsed Colonel ^^ate's statement 
that Sir Donald was ‘‘our greatest living authority on Russia.” 'That 
being so, I should have added how [)articularlv gratifying it was to me to 
find such an authority concurring in my view of the character of the 
Russian peoples. 1 should also have taken the opportunity of thanking 
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Sir (nforge Birdwood for speaking of me in the very kind way he did, and 
1 should have repeated what I said at the opening of my address— that it 
\ 5 r;is from Sir George himself that I received the first enct)uraging words 
when, more than a fjiiarter of a century ago, I spoke out wliat I believed 

he the truth about tiie great Russian pi‘oi)le and its CJoveniment. Roth 
Sir ('luoree iJiidwood and Mr. Vusuf Ali dwelt most impressivi ly on the 
leligious ideals of the Russian peo[)le and on the earnestness and devotion 
*of India and of the h^ast generally, and I should have expressed iny 
n.mplete concurrenci? with what they had both said about the protoundly 
rt-hgi'-'us character of both peoples. 

|)ealing with the criticism of Mr. .Syud llossam, 1 shouM have admitted 
tl'.u ira'itlental n.aturi' of luy lefereneos to India, but would have ]de.n1ed 
that 1 was addressing an audiL-me who had inosl of them -close know- 
U'iigr of that great hinpiie, and who net dt^d only a slight hint in ortlor to 
appre'-iale tlu; tnie signilicaiue of the similarities bi'lween liulia and 
Russia on which I loueliL-d. I shouKl also have pointed out that in my 
paper there was no attenijU at “ le writing history in the light of current 
evenis,” because 1 had merely set forth ihiiygs I had seen and impressions 
I had fonned about Ru.ssivt and Imiia- -while in Russia and India many 
vt.-ars ago, when the anti( ipation of “ the current evaaUs '' of to day would 
iiave been regarded as “‘a m.ulmarrs dieam.” Indeed, who would have 
•ver imagirK’d even a year ago that the Hun would reapi)ear with such 
Dnitality in Rurope, and llial the Piclgian atrocities and the /.//.vvA/z/fa 
‘•uti.igc on ririilruls w/.)uid have l.’e«.*n pos.sible? or th.at Russia, Hril./m, 
Greater Ihilain, Krance, India, and Ireland would be fighting side by side 
against tlie (German lunpire in ihe cause of Ijclgium and of human kind? 
it was not, therefore, in tirdcr to ri'write history or to indulge in any 
spirit of “ shallow o[nimism ’’ that 1 hail drawn up this paper, but simply 
to hulp to do away willi gross misunderstandings i^f a great [iiMjple. In 
■ lainhng that the Jewish, problem in Russia was one to bi* solved by 
Russians themselves (including, of course, the Russian Jews), I tlimk 
I was right, because Russian Jews liavc no other I'atherla nd than Russia, 
and, as f endeavourevl t(; show in my paper, tlie brain and heart of Riis.sia 
are sound l^far soun<ler than we Rritons and Indians have been led to 
imagine), and the passionate fidelity of the Russian Jew to his fatherland 
lias loiu:h( d the Russian licarl, while tlie brain-power of the Jew has 
lielped the brain of the Russian (Government. Tliat this is so is proved 
i)y the fact that the loading men m Russia have spoken out, and have 
declared publicly that “the well-being and tlie powt-r of Russia, the 
iiappincss and fn edornof the raiv, are closely connected with the happiness 
and freedom of all nationalities forming pait of the great Russian fanpire.^’ 
Nay, they have gone further, and have said : “ Let us consult our reason 
and our consi ienre, and lay down as an essential conditifin of our Imperial 
structure the cessation of Jewish persecution and the c omplete eipiili/ation 
of Jewish rights w’ith our own.” 'I'hese were the sincere sentiments which 
animated the Ru.ssian studenib* in the Moscow University wlien I knew 
thern there Iw^enty-six years ago, and now, after tins laiise of years, 0 [)en 
expression is being freely given to these thoughts and feelings throughout 
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the Russia of to-day. So Mr. Syud Hossain need have no fear with regard to 
the Russians obtaining moral support in this matter from Great Britain and 
India. The Russians are ready to do the right thing without our sup[)ort 
or sanction. In the same way the Russian Government had anticipated 
us in their declarations with regard to Poland, and as regards Persia, I for 
one have never believed that England and Russia have ever intended to 
deal otherwise than fairly and honourably with that ancient Kingdom, 
which is bound to regain its old pros[)erity, and will probably welcome back 
many of its sons from Bombay and other [)arts of India. 

Mr. Syud Hossain was quite right in insisting that all our powers 
of persuasion and education should b^i brought to bear on the Russian 
Government with a view to the impregnation of the true spirit of British 
ideas, Init he may rest assured that there has been no consistent policy of 
repression towards the non- Russian races in Russia (as there has always 
been against non-Germans in Germany), and that in Russia “the crime of 
colour” is unknown. I should j)robal)ly have enlarged on the fact that we 
have been led to look at Russia far too much through the e) i.‘S of a malignant 
Germany, which has c<)nsistently eridt‘av(jnred to blacken every blot, and 
has left no stone iintuin«.;(i t(^ make an understancliitg ornn aiiiance between 
England, India, and R\issia an impossibility. 

Dealing with whit Mr. Syud Hossain liad said with regard to the 
intolerant treatment of Tolstoy l'*y the Russian (lovemment, I would luive 
pointed out lhat the Russian Government had re)>ented, and that the 
prosceution of prophets was not confined to Russia. At any ratc‘, steps 
had been taken to make smm: atoiuaiuait by treating llu* setpiilchre of the 
mighty Alaska' as tlie setmlehics (^f prophets had l)een ireattal in all ages 
through* Hit tlio world. 

In conclusion, i should, I think, have insisted dial hntl Russia aiu.l Icngland 
come to an uiaUustanding when Sir Donald Mackeru'ie wi'vrite the first editioji 
of his great work foiiy years :u’,o, the pu'seiU ealamitv might have been 
avoided, and 1 should have maintained my contention that, in the (’oroiai 
co operation of the Allies with India, lies the best hope for the libeities and 
prosperity of the Ivist. 
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Ror.KKT ov/s CmsiioLNf, r..A., ‘‘.k., wwa . w . a ., 

M^ nihcr ot th(‘ C'ouncll of the I'.ast. India Associatitni, dird 
oa Ma\- 2/ at his n:sid(Mu:(‘ in Soiiihs<‘a, aftar a short illn(^ss, 
iii iho S(!\aMit) -sov-rnth y<.Mr of hi^ ai^(a lie was Ivvic*^ 
iii.il I ird, and leaves two s<ni > by liis first inarri<io(*. By his 
M-cuiid inarriaLje lie had stn'eral ihddnae of whom ('nly 
f 'll * son, a ! e’'*' tenant-t 'onnnaiuler in the Navy, is liviiv. 
iiis widow pdso survi\'<‘s tiiin. 

Mr. C hisholm, who was horn on N«)vcin!)er was 

an artist's sim, and inherit d t;r< at artistic ahihlies ;tnd w.'is 
■; draiif^ditsman of a !ii;di ordrr. Ain’i* servin;^^ his a|)or«’n- 
t! "ship u) an arcdiiteci, he obtained, in his twenty-iirsl 
'o'-ir, an a[)[M.)inimem in l»(m!L;al as S|»'-eial Assistant 
i’n;;ineer In tin: Railway l)e|»arimenl. lb* passed the 
n' les^an'v standards in Rentrah and llinduslani, and was 
( nijiidycd in l’;U.na, I’nri anti (...nU:i< k. His sncn. S't in an 
.irchiict.tnra! . f)ni|)ctil.idn aUraflt’tl ihc ntilii <>l llv < ..ivcrn- 
nuMit td' Madras U> whom he. was iraii'.lf.rrcd as I'.xccnli vn 
I‘.n”int;nr in liint;, i<S65. I In was niadn a I'clitjw ot llu; 
I-' nii tjrsily of Madras in oSOy, an<l r<'t:ci\(:d thn. thfii novid 
appointment of Consaltiiit,'' Ardiilitci to ( juvtM-nm.-nl in 
iSdo. In i.Sy6 he was maile Sn[)erinl!‘n l-'iU td th<; ScIkmjI 
ot Industrial .Arts in atMition to his o'hcr duties. lit! 
retinal on [jcnsion on F.dirnary i. i .SIS6, aiid enontytid in 
archiltxtural wnjrk in lioinba)'. 

Mr. Chisholm had a keen apitrt-ciation of Indian art, and 
his originality in adapting llindn and Moslem architectural 
styles to the needs of [lublic buildings came as a sur[)ri.se, 
at first inde;ed as a shock, to tin- jtuldic of Madras, wdiose 
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admiration was unstinted as his finest achievements rose to 
view. In Madras he de.sit^ncM the Prf;sidency College, tiu- 
Offic(!S of th<i Board of Revenue, the Senate House of the 
University, th(‘ Central Station of the Madras Railway, 
tlie I.ying-in Ilo.spital, the Public Works Offices at Che- 
paiil, th(' Post and d'(;l(\graph Office (a novel, and in tire 
opinion of some an .almost bizarre, .itt(;mpt to unite the 
1 lindu and Moslem styk^s in one building), and the Victoria 
Memorial Hail (built by public sulisciiplion). In the 
IVovinces he. di sign(!d Christ Church at Cuddapah, (a 
remarkably attractivf' buikling), th(' (hu’erninent College 
at Kumbhakonuni, the Napier .Muse.um at Trevandrum, 
the Lawrence. Asylum at Ootacamund. Among works of 
restoration and ada[ttation are d'irumal N.iik’s palace .it 
Madura, the old palace at d'richinopoly and the new 
palace at Roy.'giet. 

While in Bombay Mr. Chisholm built for the Caekwar 
the great new Palace of Barod.i. This building covers .an 
area of about Oo.ooo sijuare feel, and is of a most cosily 
chaniclcr. Whik; engaged on thi.s work Mr. Chisholm had 
the misfortune to fall from a .sc.iffold and break his leg, but 
he evenluall)' recovered without perm.xnenl injury. In 
Baroda he also <;recled the n<.w College ahd the Must um 
and Pavilion. Alu-r his return to luigland his last archi- 
tectural work was the f. hristian Science Church in .Sloanc 
Street. 

Mr. Chisholm's artistic gills were not confined to archi- 
tecture. He made prolonga.-d and elaborate ex})eriments in 
pottery, and introduced various improvements in the School 
of Arts. He was, like his father, skilled in painting, was 
an admirable actor and the fortunate possessor of a fine 
tenor voici;, carefully trainetl and developed, and he was 
one of the chief supporti rs of the. Madras Philharmonic 
Society. He was of a remarkably sunny disposition, and 
his friendship was prized by all who knew him. His 
counsi;! ami support will be greatly missed by the East 
India Associ.ilion. 
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The following resolution was passetl by the Council ot 
I'.c East India Association at their meeting on July 26 : 

“The Council record with great regret the death, 
on May 27, of their colleague, Mr. R. 1 *'. Chisholm, 
whose advice and willing assistance both in tlie 
Council and the nuu-tings of the Association were 
much valued ; and they desire to (‘xpress their sinciae. 
sympathy with Mrs. Chisjiolm and his family in their 
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AKBAR: A REPLY 
J]v VlNCKNT A. S\riTII 

'I'hk kind coinplitiKMit.s p.iid by friendly critics of niy 
lecture on Akljar, as published in the last number of thi,-. 
Rci'icw, d(^serve my <i;rateful acknowledjjjmcMits, but tht' 
criticisms of my stat<!ments of fact admit, for the most part, 
of elfe.ctivc; r<.-ply, which I now ask leave to make. 

A small point may be nf)ticed first. A veteran Arabic 
scholar has c.ilU;d my attention tej the fairt that the u in 
forms lik<; . //y/r/is pronouncaxl short, and that the .spelling 
. U>u/, which I printf^l in the. lecture, is objectionable.. 'I'lif- 
best spelling of the historian’s name is Abu-l Fa/ 1 , which, 
accor<.lini^ly, is used in this article. 

When my lecture was beiiii^ prepared I had not seen the 
te.\t of hlonserrate’s im[>ortant work, which 1 ha.ve. reccmtly 
obtained and studied, 'bluj title is : Mongoliae I egatioms 
Comnicutarius ; ox. The First [esuit j\Iission to Akbar, by 
Father Anthony Monserrate, S.J. ; Latin tisxt, edited by 
the R('.v. ri. 1 1 'ostcn, S.J. ; Calcutta, (pKirto, 1914; being 
Vol. Ill,, No. 9. [Jp. 518-704, of the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 1 desire to draw the particular attention 
of all students to that invaluable work, deciphered by the 
editor from the scarcely legible autograph manuscript of 
the author, and admirably produced. The book is full of 
new and authentic matter, and, so far as facts go, may be 
relied on implicitly. The author was charged by his 
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-.uperiors to write a history ol the mission, and fulfilled his 
task amscieiitiously, recording his noti^s each evening;- for 
two yettr.s and a halt. 1 le concludes with the just claim; 
( )iitin;um in nobis silum fuit, et narralionis biv.vitas, ac 

■ .ar^l•icuitas postulabat : dilpt^entor rt acurate | .«/< ] ((|uod 
due arrogantia dictum sit) perscripsitnus : nostrum peiisum 
!ii!.iiiam utiliter) ( .\f)]uisse videinur? Or — in English; 
■So far as was in our jtower, consist<‘ntIy with brevity 

,uui clc.irness of narration, we have written tair .recount, 

■ ardully and acounitely (if that may brr sairl without pre- 
saiigjtion) : and we sermi to htivr; aceonipHshtal our l.isk — 
iisefiilly we trust.” 

MoP.serrate arrived at l''athpnr-Sikri in Manat, 15X0, 
and returned to Ooa in August, i5-S’. lie was tutor to 
i’rince Murad, and accom[).uiieil his pupil on llie Kjlbul 
.■.v])edition of i5di. 

i' age 37. “ ll'alck by the bedside oj the dyiny; nionanh." 

,Mr. l>evefidg<; finds fault with the phrase, and erroneously 
>tates that I based it on the “spurious memoirs translates! 
by Price. ’ 1 did not ilo anything of the kind. I have 

amg known that tin.! text translated by Price is in the main 
••:['Urious, a mass oflie.s, wltieh should not If.; (juot<al. 'Die 
bc/ok is not in the list of aiithrnaties printed at the. end <if 
my lecture. 'The authority whidi I used was om; wltich is 
included ivi that list, vi/,., van <leit Proecke’:. /•'nty/nenitnn 
H isioricc lndica\ biased on a gtmuine chronicle of that king- 
dom (“quod e gr;nuino illius Regni C.'hronico e.xjin ssum cre- 
dimus ”). 

d'he ptissage is ; 

“ Itaque, Rex salute nondum desperata Xa Sclimo in- 
vi.senti Tulbantum quide.m suum imposuit, cin.xitriue ilium 
gladio patris stii Ilamayonis. .sed e.\tr;i palalium operiri 
jussit, neque ad .se ingredi anteejuam convaluisset : Obiit 
mtem Rex, etc. (De Eaet, ist issue, p. 2r3; 2nd issue, 
■I. 204). Or, in English ; “So the King, whih; his recovery 
was still not despaired of, when Shah Salim was visiting 
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him, placed his own tnrban f)n the prince’s head, and girde^i 
him with th(; sword of Iliimayun his own father. But 
commanded him to wait outside the palace, and not to 
come in to see himself until he should regain health. How- 
ever, the King died, etc.’’ 

1 accept that statement as being the. nearest attainable 
approach to the; truth. 

Bilge 41. Juriiz Shah and I he Brahman. 

Mr. Bt;vcridge correctly points out tliat the story of thi. 
Brahman being burned alive by order ol Vivoz Shah is not 
in the tract written by that monarch, but in the history 
by Shams-i-Siraj. 'riu;r(; is, howc;ver, no doubt as to the 
fact, becaiisi; the lustorian .saw the (;xeciition (Elliot ana 
Dowson, iii. 

d he, words “in a Miisalman count! y,’ wiiich I quoted, 

occur in llu* following p;issag(i front the .Sultan’s autohlo- 

graphii:al tract {ih/d., p. .yhi); 

“Some lliu'ius Icui i.recieil ;i new idol-temple in tin; 
vilhige. of Kohaiia. and the idolaters use.<I to iissemble 
then; and pe.rlorm their idolatrous rites. I hese iieuplc 
\vi;re S(;i/e,d and lirought before me. 1 ordereil that the. 
[>ervi;rse conduct o( the leailcis ot this wjckedru.ess should 
lx; publicly proclaimed, and that they should be put to 
death befote the gate of the palace. 1 als.) ordered that 
the infidel fiooks, the idols, and the vessels nsed in their 
wor.shi[), which had been taken with them, should all be 
publicly burnt, 'i'hi; others were restrained by' threats and 
punishments, as a warning to all men that no zimmi [infidel 
subject] should lollow such wicked practices in a Musalmaii 
Cviuntry. ” 

Bor my purpose, that incident serves as well as the 
execution of the Brahman. Writing from recollection, 
I confu.sed the two occurrences. 

Page 42. Date of Akbads Birth. 

Mr. Beveridge holds that Jauhar, an old and uneducated 
man, made a mistake. 
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Juiih.ir states that Akbar was horn on 'I'hnrsilay, 
i.j Sliaban (eighth nu>iuhl : ■ .\ov('inbi.;r 2_t. '•he niohi (>l 
;iv iiill moon : and that he himse-ll’ was presetu wiien 
ibin'.axnn named lla* ehiid lladrn-diUn, beeaus'- lie wa-> 
1): rn on the niebt oi the lull moon (biii/'j'). 

. In anothf-r passage he, t:ontirms Ids d.ile by savins tlial 
Akbar was l.irouLdit to his lather near Jim on tlie 'aith Rama- 
. ai (nintli month 1 on the ihiriy-linli day ol his aec. 

Itoc.s Mr. Iie\erid;'e seiii v>Jsl\' b']i':ve that laniiar, by 
■i.tion oi senile tlccay, imagined that there was a tiill 
moon, i.!<‘iiKle.d himseii into tlte bidiet that he had been 
;r,- s; 111 at the n dmino eeremon\. an'.l l.vnei -d that the child 
arrived rlurino ih,e Kama/an last, when lie was thirty-live 
<|.i\ S okl ? 

i he theory that senile d, cay eonld havi; such eile.ets is 
miie.nable. 

jaiiiiar, not haviny; made S’-ra.s ol ineonceivable lihmders, 
an. St I'.at e either ! ie( i del; ber.uely or told the truth. N obody 
i.as ev : r aeeii 'd iiim o! o< liii rate lym;.;, and no reason can 
ii' sn 4 ee>L. -di \\h) he shonid iiave ii<'d. Consequently, lu. 

■ ansi li,.\ . toki ’ (i,- truth. 

I’hi se are t'..e m.ain [loinls ol' th.e arenment in tabloid 
lorai. 1 sh lii priiit my ess.iy on lh<' .sul.dfet in the Indian 

■ I ntnfiiiiiy. 

l';s;;e .](j. 'J 7 ic /lllonpt on . l/cbars Life in January, 15C.J. 

Mr. 1 says that lu* is “ n<.‘t awar*: that Ak!)ar 

special reasons, not altOL^^etlier creditable, loi’ <lis- 
C(^ura^inc;- investigation." 

II hc! reads again the* ai:coijnt givc.ai by Ibi/laoni of Akbar’s 
•‘L'andalcnjs condluct at that time (Lowe, |)p. 59 “^h ), lut will 
that my statcancait is well lounded. 1 h(i historian 
relates in detail how Akbar tried to unit** himself l)y 
marriage with the nobles ol Delhi. “ | marriage 

brokers] and eunuchs were se.nt into tlui harems for the 
purj)ose of selecting daughiers of the nobles, and of investi- 
gating their condition. And a great terror fell upon the city/' 
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'I'afii follows ihe story of Fatimah, and the author 

j)ioc(jC(1s : 

“ At this time, when one day the. Fmperor was walkinj:^ 
and came near the; Madrasah-e- Iie!.;am, a slave named 
Fiilad . . . shot an arrow at him. . . . When the full 
significance of this incitlent was made kiKnvn to the 
Fimp-Tor by supernatural ailmonition and the miracles fjf the 
Firs (jf Delhi, he gave up his iiUmition [Lowe notes : ‘ vi/... 
of marrying any other ladie.s of Agra and Delhi ’]. d'he 
Emperor (ordered the wretched man to be brought to his 
deserts at once, although some, of tlu; Amirs wishe.d him 
to delay a little until the. affair should be investigated, 
with a vie.w to discovering what persons were im[)licated 
in the conspirac) .” 

It SiMMllS to ino to be clear that the att(anpt on the life 
of Akbar was due to the bimperor's <lishon(uirable attacks 
on the sanctity of family lift*, ami that for that reasoii 
investigation was pr(n'e.nt< d. I'he scandal is not mentioned 
by Abu -1 F'a/.l or Ni/.amu-ddm, although both describe the 
attempt at assassination. .\bu 1 b'a/.l, however, stales that 
“ ll.M, indicateil that he should lx; sp(;edily put to deatli, 
lest a number of loyalists should fall under suspicion. ' 
Evidently there was a i-dot, and .Akl)^' h;ul his own reasons 
for not being too m([uisitive. Ij.Kl.ioni’s story suggests the 
nature ot the rea.sons. 

Fage 50. Mr. Fe.vtrridge says : “ There is no evidence Lhat 
jrlkhar look opinni to excess, lie drank wine." 

My learned critic is mistaken. 

Father Monserrate, who was at Akbar's Court for two and 
a half > ears, from 1 580- r 582, and was tutor to Prince Murad, 
gives a description of the Ikiba Ka[)ur sectarians at Gwalior, 
who consumed largely the infusion of opium known as post 
nr post ei. Akbar was one of the. followers of the .sect, who 
W(“re known as “ Fostini,' or o[)inin-drinkers [Coinnientarins, 
ed. Hosteii, p. 558). 
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Again, the same author says ; 

“ Vinum raro potat. Posti potione, vel aqua sitim 
ilepellil, cujus immoclico potu, stup(‘lartus soiiet, et oscitatiir. 
Or, in Kng'lish ; “ 1 I(; rarely drinks wine, lit; ([uenches 
his thirst by dr.uights of either w.uer or posl. and when he 
takes the latter to t;xcess, ht; sits in a ilazed fashion and 
vavvns ’ {ibid., p. (kp?), 

l"It; also ilrank heavily oecasions. When Aciti.aviva 
irietl. to .addrt'ss him .about things uiviiu;, “ Iv would soira;- 
iimes droj) off asl(;ep wht'n tin; h'.tthcr had hardly begun, 
ouang to his ('.xeessive lise ol arrack ( ‘ orr.iea a htaidy 
j).i!ni wiue, or of podo, a similar coniection of opium, diluted 
■ imi m(>ili(ie>i by vanoas .'ulmixturos of spices” (Hartoli, ed. 
’-7>4' !'• '• oat; t^ccasioe ht; tried to subdue his 

passions by fasting, but then tlniuk so iie.u ily that ht; Ittst 
if.i' ;,u:ri:. of abstinence in lire thiivrit ti' inebriation 
ubbriachtvza) ’’ (ibid., p. 50 ). 

“At tlu; new year’s h-asis llis Majesty inveigl(;d m.iny 
of the. Ullamaand thejjious. nay, eveti the. (_)a/is anti Muftis 
ol the n;alm intt) the ravine of lo.ast-drinking ' (Datlioni ir. 
Lowe, p. 31P. 

( )ther passages from Jahangir’s gi'uuint> Afenioirs, etc., 
might be eite. l, but si.> much must suihee. 

I’agt; 54. Alosqnc.s as "places Jor the basest oj/ices." 

Mr. Bt’veridge disputes the accuracy of my qtaitaiiou 
frtim Peruschi. 'Phat author's words (p. 27 of Romt; edition, 
Luigi Zannetti, 1597) are: 

“ Ha fatto rovinare tutte le moschee delli suoi paesi, e ne 

« 

ha fatto stalle, e luoghi di vili.ssimi essercilii.” Or, in . 
English ; “ He has caused all the mosques in his dominitms 
to bt; reduced to ruins, and has made of them stables and 
places for the basest offices." 

The quotation is from Peruschi’s own text, although, 
of course, it is ba.sed on the letters of Pinheiro, or .some of 
the other missionaries. 

The statement refer; to the time ol the Third Jesuit 

VOL. vn. H* 
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which I have seen and heard of my fathers, and do embrace 
the “ Divine Religion ” of Akbar Shfib, and do accept the 
four grades of entire devotion — viz., sacrifice of Property, 
Life, Honour, and Religion’” (Lowe, p. 314). 

There is much other evidence, but I have room for only 
one more quotation. Monserrate reports a conversation* 
which he held with Akbar in 1582, when the Emperor said : 
“ Ad hoec se non esse Agarenum, professus est, nec Maham- 
meddis symbolo, quicquam trfcuere that is, “ He. added 
that he was not a Muslim [child of Hagar], nor did he pay 
any regard to the Muhammadan formula " | sell, the Kali- 
mah, p. 630] {Commenfarius, p. 628). 

Page 69. Mr. Beveridge s concluding remark. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the unpleasant 
subject alluded to is not suitable for discussion in a public 
lecture to an audience including ladies. 

While it is true that in one or two recorded instances 
Akbar indicaKul disap[)roval ot disgusting forms ol vice, it 
is also true that in 1580 the courageous Jesuits dared to 
reprove him for his laxity in failing to preserve decency at 
his capital. 1 quote the pas.s.ige in the original Latin : 

“ Occurrit aliquando illis grex quidain nebulonum catami- 
lorum, ex eorum contubernio, qui se ut focmin<x comunt, et 
ornant. Ouare, ut par c-.si, vehementer offensi, ut primiim 
nacti sunt copiam. Regem summa cum authogtate, quo- 
niam causa illis, favebat privatim increparunt. ‘ Mirari se, 
quod id hominum genus, in suo regno, nedum in sua 
civilate, ac pene in oculis, agere permitteret ’ etc. . . . 
Arrisit quidem 'Rex Sacerdotibus, ad hoc verbum, (;t se, 
curx rem habiturum recepit” (Monserrate, Commentarius, 
ed. Hosten, p. 574). 
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“WAR POKMS” AM) “ SU HJ FX'TS OF THE 
DAY” BY LORD CURZON* 

Bv J. Bullion' 

“ Divinki.v well” were lh(; ;idverbs used by Tennyson to 
describe; the work done by Edward B’itzgerald in giving the 
Westerti world his \'e;rsion of (^mar Khayyam’s eastern 
lay, and the same adverbs may be a])plied with even greater 
force and litn(;ss to the work done by Lord Curzon in these 
vigorous and accurate translations from Belgian and other 
sources. His Lordsliip has provaul that it is possible to 
combine poetic fire witli fidelity to the original and to trans- 
late the songs of one country into the language and metre 
of another without the loss of a single thought, and without 
resorting to the artful aid of paraphrase. Incidentally, 
Lord Cuvzon has shown us what he himself can do as an 
original composer, and the dedicatory lines to “ Belgium,” 
and the poem “In the Afghan War,” prove that he “ might 
have won the Poet’s name and gained a laurel for his 
brow ” even apart from his merits as • a T ran.slator of 
poetry. 

For it mu.st be admitted that few tributes could be finer, 

* “ War Poems and Other Tr.anslations,” by I.ord Curzon of Kedleston. 
London ; John Lane, The Dodley Head. New York ; John Lane 
Company. mc.mxv. 

“Subjects of the Day,” by Karl Curzon of Kedleston, edited by 
Desmond M. Chapman-Huston. London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
Kuskin House, 40, Museum Street, W.C. 
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than the one paid to Belgium in the lines with which the 
volume opens : 

“ Yet she is Queen, by every royal token, 

There where the storm of desolation swirled ; 

Crowned only with the thorn, despoiled and broken. 

Her kingdom is the heart of all the world.” 

And in “The Myth of Er,” and “ The Vision of Mirzah,” 
Lord Curzon shows how skilfully he can raise prose to 
poetry. No doubt he, too, fias felt, as other translators 
have felt, that there is often a charm in the wortls of the 
original that no words in another Iangu;tg(^ can {rossibly 
give or convey, but it cannot be denied that his translations 
coitk; as near to the melody and r^xact sign itica nee oi the 
original as it is possible to get. and he lias been singularly 
successful in subordinating himself to the conce[)tion and 
thought, and even to the mannerism, ol the original writer. 
He has been particularly skilful in thus dealing with trans- 
lations from modern languages, but, in his translations from 
the classics also, he has contrived to ct)nv(.-y with fidelity 
the melody of the original, and he has ag.iin shown great 
grace in turning English int«) Latin. An ancient Roman 
would probably have fully appreciated his admirable render- 
ings of “The Two Voices,” “Lucy,’ and “The krogre.ss 
of Poesy.” Ntjthing, too, could be happier than his trans- 
lation of the epitaph on the l:5partans who fell at 'riiermo- 
pylae — viz. : 

“ Stranger, go hence and say to the men who hold Iwaceda;mon, 

‘ Here far away we lie, proudly obeying her word.’ ’’ 

And the translation of the epitaph on those who fell at the 
Battle of Chajronea may be described as equally fe.licitous. 

The little volume before us has been issued in aid of 
“ The Soldier’s Pipe,” in order to help the Belgian.s, and 
M. Verhaeran and M. Cammaerts cannot fail to feel gratified 
by the splendid swing with which their war songs have 
been rendered into English. Perhaps the most touching 
amongst the songs thus rendered is “ L’Aveugle et son fils,” 
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which celebrates tlic reception of a blind Belgian refugee 
and his son by England : 

“ Hcnd down upon thy knees, my son, 

And Inltc into thy hand, 

'I'hy wounded hand, and mine somewhat 
Of the earth of this t;ood land, 

Tliat, drcaining of our home, we two 
May kiss the soil of England !” 

In translating epitaphs and epigrams Lord Citrzon tlis- 
piays much judgim'.nt in the lightn<;ss of his touch, and the 
epitaph — 

“Oolicy fell ill, anti is no more; 

His fate you hid me to deplore. 

J'ut what the deuce is to he said? 

Colley was living - -Colley’s deail ” 

— recalls the line on the death <tf 1 ^'re.derick, I’rinceof Wales : 

“ llul as it’s t)nly Kred 
Who was alive and is dead, 
d'here’s nothing more to be said.” 

Turning from these translations to Lord Curzoit’s 
“Spoken Woril.” and “ In Mtamtriam ’ articles, one opens 
almost instinctively on the graetdul tribute he pays to Lord 
Tennyson’s nunnory in the s[i'-ceh delivttred at the meeting 
of tin; British Academy in October, 1909. 'rcniiyson, he 
says, “ knew nature as almost no i)Oct, except Words- 
worth, has known it.” 

* “ To know the heart of all things was his duty,” 

and thus he became the poet of till classes, lie knew all, 
he felt for all, and he sang for all ; and Lord Curzon is 
undoubtedly right in insisting that in his lyrics Tennyson 
appeals to the souls of all men. Like the sweet Singer of 
Israel, Tennyson strikes responsive chords and wakes an 
echo in all human hearts. 

It is deeply interesting to learn from Lord Curzon that 
Lord Tennyson considered the lines — 

“ Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 

'the moan of doves in immemorial elms. 

And murmuring of innumerable bees,” 
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as the three most beautiful lines that he had ever written, 
and they certainly are amongst the most beautiful lines in 
the English language. But whatever the difference of 
opinion may be with regard to this or to the merits of the 
Laureate’s minor poems, it will be agreed that Lord Curzon 
is right in maintaining that Tennyson “has made an im- 
perishable name in our literature, and will always remain 
one of the glories of our race.” 

Lord Curzon’s appreciations .of the lives and characters of 
his friends, George Wyndham, Alfn^d Lyttelton, and 
William Anson, are b(^autifully written, and constitute the 
most touching of elegies and eulogies on departed human 
worth. They must make Englishmen (;verywhere leel 
proud to think that they were feilow-cnuntrymen and con- 
temporaries of such splendiil sons of the English raci; ; and 
in the same way the tribute to Lord Robc'.rts and to Captain 
Scott and his Comrades must hav(^ a rousing (‘ffect on 
Hritons and Hibernians everywheix;. The eloquent vindica- 
tion of the character of Clive (with its generous reference 
to " the self-effacement, absolute integrity and devotion to 
duty of the Indian Civil Service"), and the moving address 
to the Veterans ot the Mutiny, witr. its h<‘arty recognition 
of “the equal gallantry and constancy of the Indian troops 
who fought side by side with their Hriti.sh comrades in the 
■ trenches, and died in th(; sam(i ditch” (just as they are now 
doing in France, the Dardanelles, Me.sopotamia, ai\d Africa) 
ring like trumpet-calls. Indeed, it is impossible to turn to 
any part of these speeches without being impressed by the 
noble eloquence with which Lord Curzon striv<‘s to urge his 
fellow-subjects to. work together not oidy for the benefit 
- of their own Country, but for the good of the Empire and 
of Human-kind ; and as to the motives which move him to 
these utterances, no fair-minded critic can have any doubt 
whatever, .x sincere Patriot, loving his land with a love 
“ far brought from out the storied Past,” he is proud of her 
Present and jealous for her P'uture. He declares that “the 
real cement of Fimpire is brotherhood, and the real basis of 
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brotherhood is mutual understanding,” (this is the creed of 
Esperantists), and he insists that “ the interests of a subject 
dependency or possession should never be sacrificed to ex- 
clusively British interests." This was the principle on 
which he always acted in India. No one knew better than 
he did that our great Dependency was not held by the 
Sword, but by something nobler and higher ; and he always 
insisted on lair play for Imlia and the. Indians. In the first 
gr»'at speech that he made when lie landitd at Bombay he 
declared that “ To hold the scalc:s even ” would be a good 
Motto for Cjovernor-(icneial. and he submitted that under 
the special conditions existing in India, “the task was one 
that called lor supple lingers and nerves of steel. ’ He 
certainly strove a.s (iovi'nx'r-General “to hold the scales 
(•ven,” and that he succeeded in doing so, in spite of 
calumnies, is now recognized by all thoughtful men through- 
out the Indian and Anglo-lmlian Communities. He did 
his best to bring about liarmonious co-ordination of the 
interests of the whole, ami there was never anything mean 
or ignoble in his vigorous and vivifying Imperialism. 

It has been said that Lord Curzon did not get on well 
with the native population ; but this is not so, and he himself 
tells us that he had nothing but the most friendly recollections 
of them, and that from the Indian piaiple h(! nevttr recidved 
anything but kindness ; while with tludr intellectual and other 
Chiefs and with many of their “ leading spirits " he was on 
the most frientlly terms. 

It is true, lluitnt Orators and flaming Youths sometimes 
denounced the measures of his Government, and certain 
remarks about veracity which he thought fit to make as 
Chanctdlor of the Calcutta University, and his stand-off 
attitude towards the National Indian Congress gave local 
offence and were resented. But the evenness with which 
he held the scales has come tf) be acknowledged by his 
Critics, and it is agreed on all sides that the only thing 
Lord Curzon really aimed at throughout his Vfceroyalty 
was “the good of India.” He was profoundly right in the 
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matter over which lie resigned the Governor-Generalship, 
and all fair-inindi'.d men must admit that the welfare of 
India was llie soh; olijt^ct he. had in view in the attitude 
he assumed on the occasion of his dispute with l.ord 
Kitcliener. 

“ lie nothing petty ilid nor mean 
Ut)ori that mem()ral)le scene.” 

lit: hiinsG-H has told us, in his oration at the Mansion 
House, when speaking on Oriental study, how much he 
regretted lu; had not learnt the 1 ntej national language of 
India — lliudustani — which would have enabled him to con- 
verse more treely with the Xati\e Cliiefs, the Indian people, 
and the Indian soldie.\. It is (phi(“ possil)le 11 had 
learnt Hindustani he would have been (tven more popular 
than he was, for an earnest Vict;roy olien suffers from 
Interpreters, and alas ! but few sc'cretariai officials spe^ak thf*. 
vernacular intelligibly nowailays ! 

In his s[)eech at Harrow on the “Great War,” Lord 
Curzon ch’arly sets forth th<! caus(.'s leading up to the present 
catastrophe, and shows that we arc lighting nca only for our 
Honour but for riur Life against a ruthli:ss and a barbarous 
enemy who had perpetrated “the greatest crime in history” 
— the devastation of Belgium. Lord Cur/.on closed this 
speech by impressing on his audience certain “ Don’is,” 
and it seems to us that some of the.se “ Don’ts ” should 
receive greater currency anrl should be more strongly 
pressed on the tittention of all. We should therefore like 
to repeat some of them over and over agtiin, such as — 

Don’t think that the War does not affect us in- 
dividually. It touches every one of us; it touches 
every man, woman and child in the country. 

Don’t get nervous because the progress of the War 
is slow. 

Don’t believe all you read in the newspapers. 

1 )on’t underrate the enemy. 

Don't begin to divide the German Empire before 
you have got hold of it. 
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When the War is over don’t throw away its lessons. 
It will be time enoutjh to discuss terms ol peace 
when peace can be obtained with honour; but it is 
premature;, it is impertinent, 10 talk about terms of 
peace now. 

Lord Cur/on has done a ^nvii pubiic service in allowing 
these specche.s to be collcctc^d and published, and the more 
people read tlumi the betu^ it will be for the country. 
TiioSe refcrriim to India should he read and re-read in 
Imlia, ami the great 'rruth.-> Lord Ciirzon tc;lls about the 
nature of our ltmi)ire and the nsil origin of this initiuitous 
War should be made known Irir and wide throughout the 
c.iviliz(:d world. 
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SUP P LUMP NT 

OUR RUVII':\V OF iiOOKS 


Till.': l‘AR EAST 

1 . A Gkrman Scholar in ink p'x'I. \\y IF. IFackiminn. IVanslated 

by Daisie Romtnel. {A'extif! Pcin!^ T/r/n/t, Triilnur and Co.) 

2. 'The ICast I Know. By Lkiul Ulaiuiel rranslat<‘d by 'Percsa Uranccs 

and ^Villiam Rose Bcnct. {IIiim(;hrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press.) 

Two hooks Fiavc come to mu fv)r review, bfjth on tFie Far ICast, both 
interesting and illuminating, but eaeli utterly diflcrcnt from the other in the 
treatment and conception of the subject. The one, “A German Scholar 
in tlic East,” is the deliberated and measured record of. the travels of a 
scientific man. lie has j)ut down incidents as they occurred -facts as he 

saw them, unlingcd by any imagination or idealism almost with the 

scrupulous exactitude and precision of a guidebook. It is true that the 
author styles his hook “dVavels and Rejhctions^' but the latter are more 
reflections on the surface than deep penetrations of thought. The other 
book, “The East I Know,” by Paul Claudel, has gone to the other extreme. 
Reality has very little place in his book ; it is all poetry, imagination, 
idealism. Claudel has painted beautiful dream pictures of what is in his 
own soul, and set these pictures in the framework of the Far East. Each 
book will appeal to a certain section of people, but if the materialist reads 
the one by Claudel, or the idealist the other, each will be floundering in 
unknown waters. — L. Singh. 


INDIA 

3. Ceylon: The Portuouksk Era (t505-t 65<S). By P. E. Pieris, m.a., 
etc. Two vols. 8vo., pp. xxvi + 590; viii + 628. With plates and 
maps. (London : Simpkifi, Marshall) Price 25s. net. 

It is now twenty years since Danvers’ work on the Portuguese in India 
made its ])ow before the public ; the present book deals with the Portu- 
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guese influence in Ceylon during 153 years with infinitely more detail than 
Danvers, and, moreover, the main source of information used by the author 
is an unpublished history of the “ Conquista Temporal e Espiritual de 
("eyliio,” etc., written by 1 ‘adre Fernao de Qaeyros, SJ„ in 1O87. This 
manuscript of over 1,000 pages was written with a view to bring home to 
the rortuguesc a sense of their loss in relimjuishing the rule of India, and 
to induce them to attempt to con(|iier again if not India, at any rate 
Ceylon. The learned Jesuit appears to have consulted every source of 
information then available, and judging from the co])ious notes in Mr. 
Pieris' work, his accuracy has stood the test of critical study. 'The present 
book is primarily a historical study, hence wars, battles, and their accom- 
paniments loom large in it, doughty fights in which the bare-bodied 
Siiih.i'lese fought at terrible odds the armour clad invader. 'I'he author’s 
sturdy descriptions are interspersed with translations fnmi war poems, and 
he has wisely given u large place to the institutions, customs, trade, laws, 
and sociology of the [leriod. Further, 2S0 pages are devoted to explanatory 
notes and commentaries, which constitute in themselves an enormous 
amount of labour, and whicli one would 1 evti welcomed at tiie bottom of 
the pages to which they refer, had not ly[)ogra[)'nieal diifieulties been 
doubtless the cause of their relegation at the end of each v(jlume. Short 
as was the Portuguese hold iqwui (’eylon, it was long enough for the 
officials and the friars to prey upon the i>opulaliou likr* hungry locusts ; at 
a time ihcrii were more fri.irs than soldiei'^ in (!eylon, and Portuguese 
barges rotted at anchor for lack of sailors, whilst the [iriesls S(|UCi:zcd the 
natives. 'J 1 ie immorality and cruelly of the Portuguese was almost eijualled 
by that of the Tbjllanders who ousted them from (Colombo. 'I'iie author 
has refrained from giving in a concluding ('ha}>tei an exiircssioii ol opinion 
respecting the result of Portuguese rule, llis book ends on a note of 
irony, but in his dedication of the book he hopes that a fuller knowledge 
of the sufferings of Ceylon will bring her sons to appreciate more fully the 
infinite blessing which the Ihilanfiica has conferred on them. 'The 
book is well illustrated with interesting and out-of-the-way reproductions ; 

its index has been te.stcd and found an adequate and valuable feature.- -K. 

* 

4. A liJsTORY OF thf: Indian Mkdical Sekvicf. (1600-1913). Hy 
Lieutenant-Colonei 1 ). Cl. Crawford. Two vols. Z.arge 8vo., 
pp. xiv-I- 529 ; vi + 535. With 4 plates. {Thacker and Co.) 

This handsomely produced book bears on every I'age the characteristics 
of a work of love in its encyclo[)cedic scope, and in the thoroujjhness with 
which the subject is worked out. The author tells us that in 1884 his 
interest was arou.sed in the history of the Indian Medical Service by a 
small article in an old copy of the Calcutta Review dealing with a list of 
medical men in the Indian Army up to 1S38 ; he set himself the task to 
bring that list up to date, and was led into so many side issues that a 
maAuscript grew apace which, instead of being a preface to a completed 
list, developed into several articles, and finally into the two volumes now 
before us. Dry as the subject might appear, one can hardly begin reading 
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the learned pages of Colonel Crawford and lay the book aside, except when 
lists of names and reprints of regulations occur ; the early historical 
portions in particular are as fascinating as they are thorough. Here and 
there details of historical interest, apart from their connection with the 
medical service, attract the eye. Out-of-the-way information hides in 
many places ■ for instance, the heroic use of sulphuric acid as an internal 
remedy by Dover, of j)Owder fame, and the wonderful recovery of C. 
Chalmers from the extensive attentions of a biiftalo, worthy of a place in 
a new edition of CXiriosities of Medicine. Again, the La Forge attempt 
at mutiny follows hard upon a most interesting account of l^sdailc s experi- 
ments on mesmeric anccslhcsia, the importance of whi('h is best realized 
when one remembers that hypnotic suggestion has been used in surgical 
operations in tlie present war, probably <|uite as ])ainfal as the resections 
of the elephantiasis of the scrotum mentioned here. Mow great has been 
the work of the Indian Medical Service outside the linmediate scope of 
the profession can be gauged by reading through chapters xxviii. to xxxii., 
and also chapter xl. Natural scitaicc, of course, comes to the front, but 
politics, literature, philology, art, r.ic., locau large amongst the extra' 
professional vocations or hobbies of the LM.S. Ivxtensive (.juoUiiioiis, 
litciatim reprints of official documents, scheflules, elt:., add to the docii- 
meniary value of the book. Indeed, one can oid> wonder at ihe pains- 
taking imlustry and exhaustive thoioughness of iIk' author. Need we add 
that only one misprint caught our eye: olxv/zetic on p. 3.S1. An extensive 
index makes reference easy ti) all names and important j)oints. — K. 

5. l>KN(;.\i. IN riiK Six'iJj.MH (.j:N ii.k\ ; being hhght Lectures delivered 

before the University of (.alcutta. by J. NL DasMupla. !.arge Svo., 
[rp. 189. {Piihlishtd In' tfu LhiiVi'rsifw 1914.) 

Interesting book, but unfortunately lacking an index, which would have 
made it useful for reference. It enibr.uM-.s ; 'I’he study of history and 
renaissance in bengal ; Mukundram and bt ngal in the sixteenth century; 
European travellers in beiigai m the sixteenth century ; and sociological 
study of bengal during the same period. Devotees of the Lady Nicotine 
will lind a lengthy (]uolation relating to the introduction of tobacco, and 
the description of the long pipe In which it was offered to Akbar. 

6. Kami'.i.k.s anii Rkcxh.llctions (;r an Indian Oifici.m.. Hy Major- 

(icneral Sleciiian. Revised annotated edition i)y Professor Vincent 
A. Smith. 8vo., pp. xxvii -t- iii f 667. With portrait and a map. 
(London: //. Milford \ tlie Oxford University rress\). Price 6s. net. 

This new and remarkably cheap edition in a handy form of Slcernan’s 
work will be welcome because both the original and Professor Smith s 
edition of 1S93 are very scarce, and, moreover, because its size makes it 
pleasant to handle. The author covers such a wide range of subjects in a 
chatty manner that his book will commend itself to the average reader 
(whom the editor describes as a “ nondescript person ” (!). The average 
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reader is often omnivorous but none the less critical, and he will 1)6 
thankful to the editor for the wealth of notes and the accuracy of the 
index, hut he may wonder why, on p. 311, note 2 should read: ‘‘ Better 
known as Mauritius.’’ Speaking witli due deference, we inc'linc to think 
that the Isle dc I'rance referred to by the author is just the old hVench 
province around Paris, where mushrooms are grown as a?) article of 
trade. — f. 


GOVEKNMliNT I’U J^LKWTIONS 

7. Rkvii:w ok l iii: Tradi-: or Fndi^x, 1913 oj: Moray, and M.vri'.KiAi. 
pR-ooRr.ss AND (’!o\DirioN' o!- India, 10*3-1 \- 

rh.c year under consideration in these lUue-books has not been, on tlie 
uholc, favt>'.irahle to an cxtxinsion in the trade of India. 'The failure of the 
inonsoon, ])ankiiYg eiise^*, a jliit in it:e ]iieri>goods trndt', shortage of railway 
tu.cks in indie.trial eentres ■ -tir --e wer * some ol the setbacks with which 
the (lovei nmeiit and i)eot}le ol India h.ad to co])e. Of these, the first 
\va.-> liie niust seiioiis. 'The trailing ])o\ver of India is so depemUail on the 
siK'ccss uf ihc crops ~-ris is necessardy tiie Ccce in all agricultural countries 

that liie shortage of rain in tlic United Provinces and Central India on 
tl)e one and its exetiss i?) i>arts (d Pengal and Madras, sensibly 

dimini-died not (^nly the volume of t‘xportable [)ro(lm:e, l)iit also the means 
to purchase imports. In the matter of iIyc banking crisis in Northern and 
WesliTP. India, the (government and the PresiiKaicy hanks came to timely 
assistance, d'hc glut in the niece-goods trade was due to the recent 
financial troubles, and the consequent slow consiim|>tion of existing slocks. 
The shortage in the saq^ply of railway tiueks was immediately taken 
in hand. 

lloweveT, if ihesc adviirse faf tors, IngelluT with the renewed oiitlneak of 
war in the Balkans, is borne in mind, it is truly w ndcrrul that a fairly 
prosperous year can be recorded, d'hus tht' export of raw materials has 
gone uj) iN j)er cent., v/liile tlie importation of manufactured aili'dcs has 
increased to^cxactly the same extent. Among the latter cotton manu- 
facturers have increased most, and testify to the greater purcliasing [lower 
of the Indians. It is interesting to note tliat dicre has lieen a further 
increase in the imports of sugar. Under this head 90 per cent, is cane 
sugar, coming chiefly from the Dutch colonies, and 10 [)cr ('ent. is beet 
sugar from Austria, Ccrniany, Belgium, and the Lbiitcd Kingdom. These 
facts argue ckxjnently for an increase in the sugar cultivation in India, 
which has boon rciieatcdly advocated in the /frV/Vre. 

There has been an average rise of about 2 per cent, in the prices of 
coinrnodii ies : an increase in pul.scs, textiles, and Jute; a decrease in 
cen.als and sugar. On the other hand, the rise in wages has been on the 
average 3 per cent., being' as high as 9 per cent, in the woollen mills and 
cotton ftictories. 

'faking now separately the various countries with which India trades, 
we find tliat the position of the United Kingdom is unrivalled, and that 
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there has a^ain been an increase of over j 0,000,000 in the imports, and 
a decrease in the exports of about two millions. The value of imports 
from (}ermany has also increased, and chieHy consist of cottori manu- 
factures, metals, and dyes. The demands for cheap and inferior iron and 
steel have been chiefly met by that country and Belgium, ^'he balance 
of exports over imports was, however, heavily in India’s favtmr 
^ 5i459»ooo, as against ^,'5, 020, 000). A similar balance can be recorded 
in her trade with J'rance (X y, 374, 000, as against ^y^SOf^oou). There has 
been a heavy fall in the imports from the United States of America and 
Russia. Ja])an and Java are two quarters where India imporls more than 
she exports — in ilie latter instance as mucii as yj;, 096,000 ot sugar, 'The 
foreign trade passing through the ports has in the last decade nearly 
doubled, and has fallen chiefly to (JalciiUa, Bom’oay, and Karachi. 

In the statement exhibiting the moral and material progrt:ss and cun- 
dn ion of India we find in the vital slatistit> a decrease from 29*7 in 1912 
to 28‘7 in 1913 per thousand in the number of deaths, and an increase 
from 38*95 to 39*3 in the birth-rate. 4 ’he fall in the death-rate in Coorg 
(64*1 to 47*6 urban and 36*8 to 32*6 rural) is es[)ecially noteworihy. A 
general decline in cholera anil malaria is reported in BoinlMy and the 
('entral Trovinces. The number of deaths from fevers has decreased in 
the two years 1913 to 1911 by 224,244, and in cholera by 59,190, thouJi 

there has been an increase of 30^517 in small pox mortality. 'The plague 
statistics show that there has been an increase of (on the preliminary 
figures) 77,923 in 1913 over Ihe preceding year. 'This is chiefly explained 
l^y a recrudescence of the disease in Bengal. As is well known, general 
statistics under this heading are somewhat misleading, but many parts of 
India arc now almost free, I’hc evacuation of (piarters in which plague 
is prevalent has proved a very effective measure ; and where nec;essary 
(Government is ready to sup[)ly money and material to provide temporary 
dwellings elsewhere. 

In this ( onnection it may be mentioned that the Central Research h'und 
instituted in 1911 had in 1914 received grants amounting to y^roo,ooo, 
and had sanctioned an expenditure of y, 93,000 on researches into 
kalaniazar, cholera, yellow fever, anti-malarial measures, etc. These 
activities are recorded in the quarterly entitled, Indian Journal vj Medical 
Research. At the Central Research Institute, Kasauli, a new teaching 
laboratory for the bacteriological class and suitable accommodation for the 
malaria section have been provided. The Blague Research Commission, 
which has its head(|uarters at Bombay, besides its output of anti-plague 
vaccine, also conducts imtuiries into guinea-worm, tuberculosis, etc. 
Besides the Pasteur institijtcs for anti-rabic treatment at Kasauli and 
("oonoor, the establishmeiu of a third at Rangoon has been sanctioned. 

The Archaiological DeparUnent reports that in the North-West Frontier 
Province excavations are in progress at Taxila, near Rawalpindi, where 
there are the sites of those successive capitals, dating from Alexander the 
Great to a.d. 300. 'The temple of Sandial has been totally cleared. In 
Patna the excavation of the ancient Mauryan capital of Pataliputri revealed 
most interesting resemblances to the buildings of Persepolis. In Burma 
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excavations were carried out at and Vathemyo, and a considerable 

number ot Talaing inscriptions were discovered. 

THE NEAR EAST 

8. War Axn Dijm.omacv in tiik IIalkans. !>y H. Ciiarles Woods. 
(I.ondon : 7Vi/' “/'aA/'* ir/ii/ Ltd.') Od. net. 

This little handbook, as the foreword exj^lains, has been compiled to 
t.'vplnin in an easily accessible form various as[)eets of the [)reseiit situation 
in the balkan IVninsiiJa. lie points oiii that tht‘ conse(|ucnces of the 
Iv/o Pnlkan wars are lar^tOy responsihiV for tlu‘ [)resent situation there, which 
is thcrefoie not by any means exclusively inlliienccd by lire L^eiiera) condi- 
tioi's prevaiiin,^ in Kurope. 'I'he coiutrnts are liivided into the History and 
l)i])lomac\ and the l’\.)rei*s of the Ikdkan Stales, om:. chapter beini; <.levoled 
to eac'h. lie l)e”ins with Pul^aria, and (*\[)lains th.;t the key to the wiiole 
Ikilkan crux is tliat “ the Ihilj^arian ('lov^rninent r.annot throw in its 

lot with ail)* sidi' or eouinr:es which df> not ai^ree to suinc' loini ot roin- 
[rc,ns:\tirin lor the way in which ihij^jina was treated imnicdiately tirioi* to 
and alter th<- second P.ilkan War. . . . 'I'inis, if >ve are. to secure tlio co- 
OperitlOil of Ihilearia, :ind if dn' h.-nah; of ll<aimania ara.l of ( ri (.acc arc 

dicnTy lo 1)0 freeil, it is neces^aiy 1 liai the flovcrnnient of Kin^ Ferdinand 
should be compensated or receive ilioso advantaLiCs, or [irornises of 
advanlat^eH, which alone will [u*rsuade it to ^yo to \var.‘’ We owe a 
Considerable debt of i;iatiliide lo Mr. Mooiis for the candour and 
dearness with whic'h he has outlintMl the siiualion. It is, however, rather 
depressin^i; lo read latei on in tlie same ciiaf)U.*.r tiial no Pallvan statesman, 
be he Komiianian, (irt ek, Serliian or bulparian, ran or wall make sacrilices, 
however adviinlageous to his country, until he hnds Inrnself comi)clletl to 
do s(.). W'e mu.st, liowever, J-ear in mind ih U the future of the baikan 
Estates is »lirLC/dy dej'endent on the success of tiic Allies, ns, otherwise, 
they cannot W’ell escape coinin;^ into tlie sphere of Austro - (lenuan 
diplomacy. Jt is well, tlierefore, liial they should settle their quarrek. 
while they ar(4 still on the way. 

CURRICNT jt:rioi)icals 

The July issue of the AfoDruN Revii-.\v contains a sirikin;; frontispu-ce 
in colours by Sailendranalh De, ri.-presenting Sindiii* carr\ijpL; liis biiml 
parents to the river for balhiiifi an ajqircciation «)t the poeiiy of I'raiu'is 
Thompson, by Prof. V. Saranathan ; and an illuslraied account of (hiibari'a, 
the capital of the Bahmani Kim;s, where rest liu: remains of the famous 
Saint Muhammad C^eeso Dira/., which attracl^^ ^reat crowds of pil'^rims 
every year. 'Phere follows a brief history of C*uU)ar!.'a previous to the 
removal of the capital to P>fdar, wliich is very interesiin^ njadiivjj. 

In its FMitorial Notes The Indian E.mk;rant draws attention to the work 
undertaken by the various Local Governments with a view^ to “ cncouraj^- 
ing Indian industries,’' Ji^spccial reference is made to the oiFpressing 
VOL. VII. h> , 
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industry, concerning which, it is declared, “ there is nothing to prevent it 
iilfjjnately being transferred bodily to India, and the present opportunity 
offers a unique chance for this first step/' It pleads that work initiated by 
il)'.- fJovernment on the lines of gradual expansion “must be a model one 
i)ased on efficiency and worked on a pure commercial spirit.*' Such an 
exainjue by the Government is sure to lead the way for private enterprises. 
yVuention is drawn to the large quantity of adulterants, exceeding 2,000 oco 
gallons, iin])oric(i from Germany. 

The Mvs(U<k Economic Jouknal, in its issue of February, 1015^ 
])ublishes an article by Dr. V. Marsden, 'rinctorial hAp^at, Madras, on “ The 
Piobletn of the Hritish Dyc-Suiff Manufacture.” d'he iatger [)Ottior» of the 
w< ihTs textile trade, he says, is tlireatened with slranguladon through inability 
to obtain the nt cessary colouring materials c(>iise»]Ui nt on tlie i..olation of 
Germany. Eaigc numbers of the ])opiilation are affected in some 
(:o"intiies, annd the (juuslioi) has .irisen as to how relief niigh' l>c .Si*cured. 

M) the positiem in Fngland, we it‘a<l : 

‘‘ riie lilnglish colour industry has in ilic past riled oui for prsitectioi'. 
against (jcrman inipoits, but, cotidmieil as it ii.iN l^eei) uj) to now. it 
ofuMfd no guarantees that it would i><‘ able to sujij.)]y thi^ dt luands for 
modern dye ; tuffs, and interfereiu c witli the sup])ly of these would mean a 
disaster to the textile industry far oiitweiglujig any advantage vvhicl: might 
ac(^riie to the colour works. No one can shut his eyes. ho\Never, to the 
fart that the (ierman w(u*ks are in a practically impregnablL position, and, 
as iuis l)een recognized in America, it would be futile to think of private 
enlcipMse successfully initiating at the present moment any scheme not 
loiedoonied it) failure, 

Ford Moulton therefore pro])oses that Governmenl, manufacturers 
and users should co-operate and build up a dye-making industry strong 
enough to hold its own under any circumstances which may arise in the 
futur-:. It is not a sclienie to assist the c'olour makers, as many pco|)lc 
seem to think, but is a pro]X)sal to safeguard the far more iiiiiiurlanl textile 
industries of the country, and the interests which arc affected and the 
(ouipctition which will have to be met arc of such a nature that not only 
a large cajutal, but the higliest po.ssible business capacity will be reiiuired. 
reclu'.ical skill for the construction of plant and control of processes is 
abundant. Capital will readily be forthcoming if there is an adequate 
pro.s])oct of return and the dividends of the (Tcrman firms have been such 
as to show that there need be no fear uipon this head if the concern is 
properly managed.*' 

I'he July number of Ar.xrat contains a most interesting historical 
sketch, by (i. Thoumaian, of the migrations of the Armenians to Galicia 
and the Crimea. “ Probably few people,’* he writes, “ are aware that 
Lemberg is an important Armenian centre, or appreciate that Galicia, 
Bohemia, and 'IVansylvania, where the Russians and Austrians are fighting, 
were once important Armenian sctllemenls, having Lemberg as their 
metropolis, and that at the present day Lemberg is the venerated seat of 
an Armenian Archbishopric. ''I'he Armenians settled in those countries 
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were numerous and influential enough to have established an Armenian 
State in luirope, similar to the one founded in (Jalicia, but their ignorance 
of the comUry and of Western customs, as well as tlieir attachment to 
their fatherland, ^\rmenia, prevented them from so doing. One should 
therefore impress on the minds of Armenians, as well as on those of 
I^Airopcans, that Ariueninns are living and suftering not only in the Caucasus 
war /one, l)ut in the J^astern portion of FAirope as well-' namely, in 
Calicia, I'oheniia, and 'rransylvania, where there have been considerable 
Armenian settlements and towns/' 

'The Im'IVN RlviF'.w lur Jiint*, 1915,111 the course of “ Reflections on 
tlie War,' hy ilu: lion. Sir Oevapfasad Sarvadhikary, (m.k., m.a., ia..n., 
\ ire'-.C'lianrt.ih r of the ('alcutta l-niversity. states: “'There is another 
prevailing ruisapprcliension. Sometimes one hears of the anrienl wisdom 
of this country a> live [nuent of riciinan idealism. 'The I'laim may be 
l)artly triv', but only in form, and not in substance. It is a matter of 
history then ^oiiv- of tlu: I' p»; ju'shads, tianslalcd into I’ersian by Dara 
.Shiki>li, kll into the hand- ot a wancU/rii^g I'rench si'liolar, Aiu[ucntil 
nu)»C‘riun, wiio nnderc.d them into French. Scliopcnhaiir drew his 
inspiration from i )ii|)er’<’.n’s ]''rcnch translation of Dara Shikol/s l\:rsian 
version. 'They sought Ka^tern lore and wisdom to assuage burning thirst. 
15 ut tliey ciiose not ilv; [)ure and nndefiled fountain-head, hut preferred 
turbid streams liuaied ^Vestwartl liy amlahlo but uih'ntitlal dilettantes. 
"The stream of (icrman idealism rising from such a source may not inaptly 
be said to have ended with Hegel, and such may be the historical 
eslablisiiment of tlie paternity. Hut tlieo: are moral •|ualifjcalions without 
whirii study of tivj liooks <.>( wisdom is worsts than useless- nay, jiositively 
injurious. Under colour ol ‘ hioliigieal necessity’ and for undoing 
‘historical vrong, /whatever that may signify, poisoning of wells, [letrol 
slieils, obnoxious gas^s, and abounding lies, are but the k;ast of e(]ui[)ments 
for the overthrow of civilization and the estalilished order of things." 
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LAC AND LACOIJLR 
Bv H. L. JoiA 

It is passing' strang'^ that slipshod doscripiions should bo 
used in thu realm of tr-chnology, stranger still that they 
.should he cotinUmanced by craftsmen and (wperts who 
should know better. Two e-Namjiles of inaeciirate termin- 
ology creep up almost every day ; one i,> tin* use of the 
word “Jade.” to cover Jadeite anil Ja.de proper, the Other 
is the indiscriminate itsi; of “ Lacquer” as a de.si riptlon for 
Chinese, or Japanese lacqiuT ware {makiyi'), for shell-lac 
ware, t/iifsi nwd /mgan work, ;ind for varieties of ITiropean 
shellac witrk. In the fust casi;, mineralogists have con- 
doned the misuse <jf the word Jade because accurate dis- 
crimination between Jade and Jadeite requires an optical or 
chemical analysis, or the. measureiiK'nl of specifir gravity, 
not always easy owing to the size of tin; specimens which 
some collectors treasure, and finally because Jade and 
Jadeite are commonly intermixed in the stones carved 
in China, in India, and, let it be whispered, in (jermany. 
That does not, however, excuse certain glaring mistakes 
which crept in a recent English essay on the subject. 

With lac and lacquer, however, the use of inaccurate 
descriptions should be avoided. No chemical analysis is 
needed, a practised eye cannot be easily deceived, and the 
unwary can be taught if they wish. 

To some readers this may seem an unnecessary note. 
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and ind(;‘ed I was only prompted to write it because, in less 
than ten days, I lound on three separate occasions that an 
elementary knowleds^e of this subject was lackinii; where one 
would expect it to be conspicuously displayed : A mectin^^ of 
craftsmen, an art exhibition, where art api)eared somewhat 
siiVjservient t(> aije and material, and wliere ;i well-mt;aning' 
but inexpert yiiide imparted misinformation lo eaeer ladies, 
and finnlly a miisf'um lecluretlt;, in which jai)aiu.'se laccpier 
and Itiirupeaii slie.l!-lac technicpic w(a‘e dillca'entiated ‘‘ by 
the'outlines of the, gold designs.” 

It is [irobably idh; lo ho[)e tint .a Utrminology originating 
in the (lighU’ctith century will be discarded for a more 
accurate oiug but it would not be. too much to ask that, if 
the word lac(|u<-r is relaimd universally it should be in 
every case qualific'd, using the adjectives Japancise, Chinese, 
Indian, r>urmes(;, I'.nglish, 1* reach, as the c.ise may be, 
[jrovidc-d th.it the nature of the materials and the U:chnir[ue 
postulated by the use of thecse adjitctives are generally 
unfl(U'stf>od. 

First let US turn to Indi.in lac work, firobably known in 
Ruro|)t.'. long before Chinese or jaj)anese lacquiu' war<.*s. .A 
tiny insect settles on soft-wooded trees, chiefly of the 
leguminous family (such as the . Icacia af'afiica ) ; the females 
perforate the bark, feed on the saj), and after impri'gn.ation 
by travelling males die, larvie issue from their dead bodie.s, 
and settlt; on the twig.s. After a while most of them die, 
and become covered by a resinous .secretion from which a 
red dye can be »;xtracted by wa.shing, leaving the stick-lac, 
a material which by adequate treatment can be turned into 
shell-lac, button-lac, seed-lac, etc. If is this finished 
material which forms the basis of Indian lacquer, of 
Burmese Thitsi and Pagan wares; in India it takes the 
place of common paint, it is used as a cement, and indeed, 
it is put to almost as many uses as lacquer is in Japan. 

Lacquer, as undi;rstood in China and in Japan under the 
respective names s/icc and unishi, is not the result of the 
action of an insect upon the sap of the tree ; it is the latex 
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taken from the lacquer tree itself, tapped much in the same 
way as other trees are tapped for the extraction of ^um 
arabic, resin, gutta, or India rubber. This juice— — 
is a milky latex which loses a large amount of moisture by 
exposure to sunlight, or by gentle evaporation ; it becomes 
then a brown, oily Iluid, with a pungent, nauseous smell. 
Its chemical constitution has been invest igaUal by several 
chemists, Korscheld:. and Yoshida, in rSS^, found in it a 
brown liquid which they described as urushic acid (CnHiyO.j), 
capable of becoming oxidized into when drying 

under certain conditions, besides gum arabic, enzymic, 
nitrogenous substanct^s, and water. Thi;ir tlu'.ory was 
partly upset by Tschirch and Stevens in 1905, when they 
suggested the intricate empirical formula CiqJ I, for 
a resin — nriishin. h'inally, Dr. K. Mi)ama, after a 
thorough stuily of [jure, raw Ki-nrnshi from \'amato, 
proposed the formula for the principal constituent 

of Japanese lacquer, which he has calhal i-nisl/ioL The 
composition of itrmhi varies according to the period of the 
year and the locality of origin, c.e-, : 



Moislurc. 

Uru.sltifjl.* 

( iUill. 

Niirogcntais 

Mattur. 

Sakari uruski— 





Collected from mid- July to end 





of Auj;ust ... 

17S1 

77'63 

2*62 

I '94 

Seshime uruski — 





From branches in November ... 


64-14 

6 46 

. 178 

Average Chinese 

3074 

55 '^^ 

H7S 

1*60 


* Up to 94'5 per cent, after extraction of moisture. 


Now, whereas shellac c:m be used molten or semi-fluid, 
and its solution in alcohol dries easily, uruski dries satis- 
factorily into a thin, hard layer insoluble in alcohol, and 
resisting the action of many reagents and solvents, only in 
presence of moisture, when nitrogenous matter is left in it, 
and w'hen the temperature does not exceed 30’ C. If, 
however, the temperature is raised beyond ioo° C., drying 
can be rapidly induced independently of nitrogenous matter 
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or moisture. In the first case 575 per cent., and in the 
latter case 7*07 per cent, of oxygen arc^ absorbed. 

The processes used in the manufacture of Japanese and 
Chinese lacquer wares were always carried out at the 
ordinary temperatiin^ before European trad(; called for 
ch(;:a]) wares ; lately linseed oil and other dopes have been 
used to secure rapid drying at th<* expense of hardness and 
durability. Nevertheless, a sharp distinction is evident 
between the lacquer of Jap,;.in and the lac of India ; the 
difference is still greater betwe(!n all kinds of Japanese and 
Chinese lacquer wares and tlu; so-called liuropean lacquers, 
Vernis-Martin, and b'rench polishes which are indis- 
criminat(dy called lac<|ucr by so many [)(‘oi)l(‘. Sir (icorge 
Watts alread}' called attention to the fact yirars ago, but 
his plea that the word “lactpier” shoiiltl be re.sc^rved to 
Japanese lacquer appears to have passed unbiu^ded. Since 
then a revival of interest in lac wares of European origin 
appears to hav(i taken jdace, and at tlu*. same lime Chinese 
lacquer work has l^ccome fashionable. Much that is called 
Chinese lac([uer is not really lac(|uer. True: Chinese 
lacqiKT work, as shown at the Whitechapel Exhibition two 
years ago, includes only carved reel lacxiuer, not made in 
thin layers, incised guri, inlaid laapicrs — of which the large 
throne exhibited at the Burlington Arts Cdub is a fine 
specimen- and work in which mother-of-pearl is used for 
decoraiiqn, but not the so-called Coromandel screens, in 
which landscapes and figunrs are incised in wooden panels, 
the. surface ».>f which is covered with a mere coating of 
black lacquer, whilst th('. de.sign is coloured with various 
pigments. 

The influence of Chinese lacquer on European furniture 
in the eighteenth century is well known, but let it be stated 
emphatically that the European work of that period con- 
tains no lacquet', only shellac, as a basis, whether it be flat 
or in relief, with a .substratum akin to gesso work, and then 
similar in technique to the rai.sed work of Indian craftsmen. 
It is a curious feature of human nature that so many 
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European workers should have used shellac tc'chniqufs 
merely to imitate Chinese or Indian designs. Why copy 
slavishly the Oriental patterns? One is tempted to a-k 
whether mere money-grubbing is the reason, for if tlu- 
technique of shellac work is so adaptable as to ()erniit tin-, 
imitation of Chinese originals, or the Westernized use ol 
Chinese patterns and design without regard for their 
original intention, me'aning, and correlation, why not use it 
for pun-ly Eur(>j)ean designs?, i\nd, it e.eiy be added, why 
call it lacquer ? Indian and I’ersiau craftsmen Iiave evolved 
remarkable techni(]U( s for the decorative use of lac. If it i . 
.said that the word lacquer was applied to Japanese; and 
Chine.st; material later b(;c:iu.se it re'nind(;d C)iir ancestors of 
Indian lac work, the suggestion made bv Sir (ie.orge Watt 
may require revision. We have words in Japane.se and in 
Chinese for all the t<‘chniqni:s used in those, two i ountric- ; 
experts us<; tlunn rati'.er than the F,iiu)[a.‘an ecpiivalents, 
but experts are not deceived by te.rminological iiie-xaclitudes. 
and it is for tin; benefit o!' the ge.neral |)iiblii: that soim* 
le.ss haphazard nomenclat .a'e is de.sir.ible. 
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TlfK ART OF lU'AN ArKSTROWfO. 

'Tije srii!j)turc'^ hy {\. :o Mc-lKuvir rxhihilrd nL ihc Victoria 

nnd Ail.)erl Miiscuiju h.oc cit‘: u-< 1 unicsr.nl inlciTsl, and raistil inucli 
divided (ritiri'-.in. Acudi ini(' proK-ssor I kut‘ failt'd L(j i^r.TSp \vli:U if'c) 
arc meant to r.x^iross, whilst t.>nx* ‘:i our arti T ’. (auuns^.; them iTivery) Ietao 
dc^covt.icd ill llu iu a s{)j:k oi trik •..foms. 

In order to umlerstand, to f’.iiiom powcihil and llerce men in 

stone, and syinpathi/e with ihc sad and liaunted lo(jk of lliat avei.ue ot 
W!.l{»\vcd iJiutlu.T.-;, W'e must b.iek in’ re than hair centuries- , to tin: 
year i'?,'S 7 when iiu:j Scr!/s lo.e th. >i- iieh-; .(uuici * e ie. the l.iuujus !k:nile of 
Kossovo aj'ainsl thedkirks. i’his v- the centre from wliieh Iwan Mesirowio 
has ('onj'ued itj' his ri-ius ' : his imajp'n ition went hack to that 

remote pa'^t wlien Stavia wa*. an .-iiipirc v.iiicii iiad succcsssfully withstood 
!i( t onlv llu* power of IJy anlium, r>nl ah>o tite ('ontinnoiis attacks of tiie 
Ihilaariaiis. [fad not their ;jjeat ruler, Steplu n Piishan, actually suhji!- 
I^ated in the fourteenth ctsnLury Alliania, iJule-iria, Ma<'edonia, and evt'n 
planned lo ( (jiujuer hy/antium • Ihit Duslian died l>ef<>re he could carry 
out Jiis vast projecl, and his sii<*cessor-; were too weak lo follow it u[c 
"i'he 'Furks therefore ‘^aw their opportunity, llavint^ made Adriano[)le 
the capital of llu^ir isuropeau fa)n«jiiests, they first routta;! the Serbs on the* 
Rivt‘r iMiirit/a, and some eighteen years after defeated them at Kossovo, 
the fatal “ fteld of tlx: l)lack':)irds.” 'Fheie it was that their last C/ar La/ar 
was killed. S(jiiu: 200,000 men were made skivt s ; others suet'ectlt:d iti 
lcavin<< the country and settling down in Ilnn^aiy. 'Fhose who remained 
were treated as St:rfs, and wduU was even woise, cvei’y seven years their 
boys were taken away from them to be brought up in the Moslem faith, 
and forced into the corps of the janissaries. All these woeful events 
Mestrowic wished to express in the ]>atlietic but stern -looking female 
figures and his powerful heads of heroes siu.h as that of Milos 01)ilic, whf) 
penetrated with indomitable courage into the 'Furkish camp during the 
warfare with the Turks to slay Sultan Murat 1. ; of Serge the Frowning 
Hero,” and above all of Marco Krasjevic, the <:liami)ion of the Servian 
peasants, wdio, as the legend goes, killed at one occasion singlc-hand(‘d 
300 'Furks. He is the Serbian Roland, and who, at the outbreak of the 
first Balkan War (r^i 2), is believed to have appeared on his grey charger 
waving the soldiers on to victory. These heroic statues, together witli the 
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grouj) of the “Widowed Mothers” and the so-called avenue of the 
“Mourning Caryatides,” will be housed in an architectural building 
destined to be the Slav- Pantheon on the site of Kossovo ; they are a blend 
of the Klgin- marbles and the art of Rod in, and are ins})lred by the fierce 
breadth of the modern Sorbs wdio do not shrink from any obstacles as long 
as it might help them to attain their national aspirations. IJesiiles these 
powerful, not to say supernatural, statues and busts of a bygone age, the 
artist shows himself as an artist up to date and a skilful drauglitsmap in 
the admirable marble bust of ins wife, the poitrait ol himself, :ind that of 
his mother and sister. The modelling of ihe c\[)ressive face of Leonardo 
iJistolfi shows unusual ability. The subtlety ot the “Dancing Woman” 
is an interesting contrast to his “ Mothers »‘f Heroes,” so also his bewitch- 
ing Salome, pcrha])s one of the Ik-sI reprc^S'mtations of tliat Miystr-*rious 
daughter- of Herod, 

INDIAN I.ANDSCAIM'.S. 

The j)ictuics of India by (1. A. Anders- »n e\hibiierl at the Modem 
Gallery, the proceeds of which are destined for the o{'ticer^' families fund, 
have attracted so many benevolent visitors that liurc Is hanliy an unsold 
picture ieit in the show. Kspecially for anybcxly who has l)een in. India, 
these land and seascapes are sijigul.aiiy sugges’.ive ami sympaihelic’. 

The Gokak halls (No. 7) in llu* Mahaiatta country are. known to 
rejircscnt one of the grandest sceneries in the world : “ the wSunrise on 
the Hooghly ” conveys to us in glowing colours the power of the eastern 
sun from its ri.se to its final setting. 

The Jama Masjid-mandu in Central India, a jiiajeslit imiiple, is oerliaps 
the most interesting jiicture of the exhibition. Wry atlraciivi^ is the 
Baihing-Ghat (No. 35), aerjuired by her ^Majesty the (hiecn, where 
numerous frolicsome young women indulge in bathing. In con'iiision 
we mr.s*^ still mention the “ Kvening in the Dcccan ” at the beginning of 
the Monsoon, and the “ Left Desolate” which makes us feel the solitude 
and desertion that dawn brings in its train. In all ihesrj pictures we 
detect the sentiment and talent of an artist who has wliilcd away his 
leisure hours, not only for his, but also for the bencfil of all lovers of 
India. 

THE ROYAL SOCIKLY OF PAIN'LKRS. 

Another exhibition which gives its proceeds to Ihe war charities is that 
of the Royal Society of Water colours, d'hc “Clou” of this exhibition is 
Clausen’s impressionist art — his line [)oetical sketches : the “ Pine.s in the 
Borghese Garden,” the “ Gulf of Corinth,” and the “ Riverside Wharves.” 
Mr. F. S. James is always best when he paints flow’ers ; his “ White A/.alias ” 
against a white background are as subtle as they are skilful. 

Mrs. Laura Knight’s “ Cornstack ” has been mucli noted. “A French 
Market,” by Mr. Walter I 5 a>:os, is a fine piece of decorative design ; and 
Mr. Lamorna Birch’s the “ Old ?\lills— MonlreuiLsur-Mer” gives us a good 
example of this artist’s able work, which has great affinity with that of 
I’haulow. 
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WHERK I^AST A-\D WES r MEET 

A Rl'X'.ORl) OK rNrrOR'KAN'r KA'KN'rs OK 'niR DAY, A'r 
HOMK, RKARIXC; ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

Wi i niN a few d.iys of i1k‘ annoiru'CiM^'iit Ij-iat it was the i)leasi.iie tlic 
Kill‘d I'anperor to (‘onfer the honour kniLdiihood iii)on the Indian poet 
Rahindranath 'la, l', ore, <.tr.c of his plays, “ Mahni,” was gi\'en for the first 
lime in London at the Cirarion ( ialleries i.y the Union of East and \V\.st 
in aid of the wounded Indian soldiers. ’Khe peiformance aionstai great 
interest, and laought together on the platform Mr. Adlliain Koel, who was 

llic lubt producoi of .111 Indian [)Li) “ :?akiiiitala ” -in London iiuiny 

years ago, and .Mr. Martin Harvey, who said that it was his desire and 
intention to follow Mr. I’oel’s lead, and no responsible fur bringing an 
hhiglish audieiK'c into touch with l’n(? diama of India. Jlolh gentlemen 
spoke of the excellent wuik wlrarh Mr. Das Uupta has carried on, in sjjite 
of great difticuUies, in Ins persistent endeavours to make Indian drama 
knowm in this country. Air. Poel (.leclared that he deserved tlie Victoria 
('ross. U is under the direition i.)f Mr. i Ms tlnpta tliat the pla)s already 
given by the Union of East and West have been proiliu ed, and the i aiglish 
vcrsi(jn of “ Malini ” >vas taken from a pencil copy l)y ihti author in Mr. 
Das Uujita’s ijosscs.sion. Tire play deals with the old jirohlein (^1 the 
struggle betWen tluj old and the new, especially in religion. 'I he centre 
of interest is Miilini, the young and beautiful daughter of a royal lioiise 
and the spirit of the new ideas. She incel.s with o[)jjosilion from the Ring 
and Queen and from the liralimans, who stir up the p(jj)ulace and demand 
her banishment. She is ready to go, l)ut as .soon as she talks with them 
they are moved to cry, “ Long live lVi^lce^s Malini ! One, however, 
objects, and departs, leaving his friend to watch over the interests of the 
orthodox faith, albeit he is strangely moved l)y the Rrince.vs and her ideas. 
Later the stern denunc iator of the new returns with the determination to 
put an end to dangerous innovation.s by killing the i’rinccss ; but the plot 
is discovered, and the plotter arrested, llrought before the King for 
sentence of ileath, he asks for his friend, charges him with betrayal, 
endeavours to wun him back to the ancient faith of his fathers, and then 
plunges a dagger into the lieari of one wiiom he regards as a traitor to 
friendship and religion. And the final words are an appeal from the 
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Princess to her hither to have mercy. The play departs from ancient 
tradition — on which a paper was read before the performance — l)y ending 
wn'th a tragedy, and the poet sets forth the problem with his characteristic 
use of imagery and wealth of illustration from nature and the interests of 
everyday life, without, however, adding his own solution. The play was 
given, as far as possible, on Mindu traditional lines, without scenery, but 
the players did not walk among an audience s{!ated on the floor ! Miss 
Margaret (>. Mitchell, as Malini, eireriMl iiito the devotiofial spirit of die 
young Princess, touched by the new ide:is of religion and service, and 
played with sincere simplic ity. Mr. Henry d'wylord was dignified and 
moving as the fanatic, and "'•Ir. Has (hijHa deserves credit for his rendering 
of the [lart of llie friend, although his indistinct ()ronijnciation made it 
difflcult for the audience to follow the words of the ]»oet. Miss Clari.ssa 
Miles, who is dcv<jting her time !«• fcithering th»* worl: of the Union., was 
impressive; and human in her poriray.d of ihe (^tiieen. d’he nrogramia<: 
also included a duologut* by sir Ral iiuir.mat’n I'agore, lintitled ‘‘ Petition, 
given by Mr, Has Uujda anal Mr *. i\ {lUj'i.i, 

'The war made itseli fell, at live amcrtl nt ^.-llng of tl'ie National Indiaiv 
Association: the P'csideiil, Loril Uiun'ngi' Ji, wa.-. !inal.)le to bi; [aesont 
owing to military duties. Ills place was tnkcav by live Right lion. Syed 
Amevr Ali, wivo menlioiv c. in an. interesting speech, that ht‘ was pa*esent 
at the formation of llv* Associatitm, and, as an old friend, tf^ok great 
intere.st in its work. 'Tite war aU«> affectisU the vork ol the Association in 
(}reat Britain and in India, 'The repc>:t shfiwed dial good serxice hiul 
been rendeied in India in providing ('otvitorls for the Inilian troop.s and 
Mr. dk J. llenneU, one of tl’ie at the meeting; gave credit to th»^ 

Association for having jnepared the way for this service by a<'ciistoming 
Indian ami British ladies to come togetiver and wa)rk in co operation. In 
Englaml a sum of money amounting t«» more than been 

subscribed in resp onse tiv an appeal sent out by the As'^ociation, and had 
been exj)cnded in supplying the special needs of Indiari soldiers at the 
front and in hospital in this ( nuritry. Many of the itidian associates had 
joined the Ambulance (.ajrj)s, and had been highly commended for their 
devoted wa:uk in the military hospitals at Nelley, Brighton, New Milford, 
etc. In another way the w'ar had been telt : it had prevented the usual 
number of students from coming to this ('ountry, and the gai)S in member- 
ship made by die return to India of those xvhe.) had completed their xvork 
had not been filled. This had affected the tinaivces of the Association, 
but Sir James Wilson, the hon. treasurer, was able to report a small 
balance on the right side. He atvpealcd tor further hel[> by an increase of 
members from the ranks of those who arc interested in India s many 
interests. Sir William Duke, who descrii^od himself as one of the latest 
recruits of the Association, pointed out that the grt^atcr part of the work is 
done by ladies both in India and in England. Jiis statement was sup- 
ported in a practical way by the fad that it was a lady, Mrs. tox-Strang- 
ways, who made useful suggestions at the meeting tor the furtherance of 
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the service the Association renders, especially in India. Mrs. ho.x-StraiiL;- 
ways founded the C'entral IVovinces and .Herar Branch, and she advocated 
not only the founding of Branches in all Provinces where they do not 
already exist, hut an annual conference of Indian Branches at a convenient 
centre-- she mentioned Juhhiilpore- -for consullation, eiua>iiragernent, and 
jiiimdation for extended work. In a speetrh of moving cio(|utm(*e and 
sympathy she appealed for the pregress of wurnen side i)y side with men 
in India, Mr. Bennett spoke h(.[)eluily of the hetler undersianding ht*- 
tween I^asi and W est whieii is likely to resiiil from the [)resenc».‘ of the 
'i'erritorials ii\ India, and piloted evuience. Iroiii leiteis leccivcd in tin's 
couinry f]V)in the men in India. Sis Kiishn.'i (lii[)la, \vh«) advocated the 
eniarging of Indian re])resentalioii on the i'ouneil of the Association, Syed 
.'\meei .\li, and all the s[)eakeis jiaid vvaicii tiihiUe to liie devoted work of 
Miss Bec'k, the lion. Se relarv, as th.‘ mo\ i- g spirit <a‘ ilie Association, 
and to Miss A. A. Smith for her edncTsiirp tii the ifun'iin {Uid 

A’/rvV^e, tlte monihly oigan ol tlie -\s- ciacior-. and for arranging llu* visits 
U) [tlares of interesl. As Indian nieiriheis, .Mr. ihkdiii and Mr. 

[\. (luiite lieaitily siipTiorled the tiihute. ari*’ e\pres-.»’fl ll>e'r a^iprcc'iaiicai 
the work of A->seci.at Ion e. hrir.gMi.; ‘.oactiier tlie jx c^p'e of (Ircat 
i.ritain and India and, in lu]|»ii;': tire ‘e e c adioe. oi Indian Ljrls. 

'rhcie were two s})eeial interests at tiie .\iedal Pay of the Royal .Vsialie 
S< cioty on June h. It was annc/uiuvd hy the President, Lord I\.eay, that 
llicMiold Medal ca tin' S<a'iety, confc ria-d once in three yea is Icjr ‘special 
ciiiiiience in Oiicaital r.'search, had heen a\^arde(] tn Mis. Vgiies Smith 
Lewis and iier twin sister and colird‘i.ialor, Mrs. .Maig,arel I )iinlop Chhson. 
d'iiis is ihe first ocaasiou on whicdi the riighe-i honour ihct Society can 
cronfer lor s<'hoIaishi[) has been gi\en to vviunen ; thej gold medal will he 
held joiiilly hy the sisiers. 'I'ley are prohahly the hest-kinnvn women 
Orientalists in the world ; iliey art: always to he loiiiul at cainercs'-es and 
furegatheiines of v;r:eiital scholars, and aie veiy [upiular at ( kimhridgt*, 
where they live. Their special w<irk is in Semitic researc:n ; their i.est 
known hooks are “ Sludia SliiaiticM ’ and “ llur.i; Semitic::e.'’ Mrs. Lewis 
discovered the Sinailic ]jalmij>sost containing llic most ancient Syrian text 
of the Oospcls, and, in cainjnnclion will) her sister, pr(;ducetl the standard 
edition of the Pale-ainian Syriac Let lionary ha.'^ed on two inaniiscrij>ts 
which slie discovered. sipipLiuentary to those previously avail.doK'. Her 
latest discov'cry of “Leaves from 'Three Ancient (^)iirans ’’ is of importance 
for the history of Islam. Heartiest congratulations have ije^. n received by 
the two sisters on the recognition of their work, hy the i>esto\val of the 
highest honour in the gift of the Royal Asiatic Sc ciety. d’he medal was 
jiresented a week later by the Secretary of Slate for India at the India 
Office ; the ceremony was private, but was attended hy members of the 
Council of the Royal Asiatic Society. "Phe occasion was uniejue, and wu’ll 
be remembered by Mr. Au.stcn Chamberlain as the first at which he 
officiated in his new office of Secretary of State for India. 

'The Public Scho.ds Mcdtxl has been wun this year hy Merchant 'Taylors’ 
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— for the fourth time, It was handed to the fortunate winner, Mr. H. A. 
Nfcttarn, by Sir TIui;h Barnes. Mr. Mettam was horn at Cawnporc, where 
his father is now stationed, and it is his ambition to go in for the Indian 
Civil Service, health permitting. The subject of the essay was “ Delhi, 
Past and Present/’ and Sir Jiugh Barnes, in presenting the medal, con- 
gratulated Mr. Mettam on his able study of the subjeia and his balam:cd 
judgment. Sir Hugh, in a speech of some length dealing with the Dclhis 
of the past and the new I )elhi that is to be, ])ointed out that tlie city owed its 
stormy history principally to its geographical position. All the invaders from 
Central Asia were in pui iiiiit of the rainfall, and the only way by which they 
could reach IJinduslan was through the gap between llie Himalayas on the 
north and the great Indian desert, and the invading armies, pouring through 
the gap, found Delhi, the gat<.* of Hiridustan, seiiuling sentinel at the far 
end. Sir Hugh added some nersnr^al ret:oileclii»ns of tlui three great 
Durbars at Delhi with which he has been associate..], ami maiie interesting 
comparisf»ns of their ( liar.icteristics. He looke<l forward to the eighth 
Delhi anil its buildings as beiiiL; worthy to stand in proximity to the 
masterjjiece.s of Sfudi Jc irm, and |»roviiled wit!', the amenities and con- 
venionees of inodein i lvihzation. 'The older Delhi, with its buildings 
renovated and testored, would become, he considered, a ynradise for the 
historian and the arelucologist. The Society awards b(M)k [)rizes other 
competitors for the Puidie Schools Medal, and m.*}' lenci: w^'ls miuie to the 
high level ol' all llie essays *-ent ir.. In eddiiion to Mr. Mettam. liie winner 
ot the medal, Mr. Lumle>, oi Eton, and Mr. Bickerst^-li:, oi Shrcwsbc,r\g 
received prizes. 


As a result of the changes in tlie Ciovcrnment, Lorn (haiwe and Mr. 
(Charles Roberts made tlicir last appear.inces as Secretary of Slate for India 
aiid l.mder-Secrelary at recent meetings m l.ondon. Lord ^ 'rewe [)resided 
at the meeting of the Indiati Section of the Royal Society of Arts on 
May 13, when Sir Charles Aimslrong, ex-Cliairman of the i^ombay 
Chamber of Commerce, lectured on “ Fiidian Trade and the War.” The 
lecturer ])ointed out that the distribution of Lulia’s vast trade is a very 
inteiesting study, but that the bulk of it is with the United Kingdom; 
ni xt came (.lermany as Indials most important cusloiiim', then Japan^ the 
United States, and other countries. He urged British maniiracturers to 
visit the collection of articles now exhibited at the (Mmmercial Intelligence 
P>ranch of the Board of Prade, 32, Cheapside, and to see the many “odds 
and ends articles” which have been made in Cermany and Austria for 
India. Lord Oewc paid warm tribute to the Indian troops now fighting 
on the various fronts, who, he said, “had equalled, and, if it were possible, 
had excelled the feats of the wars of the past,’* to the Indian Princes, and 
to the whole people of India, men and women alike, who, according to 
their opportunities, had testified their support of the Government of the 
King-Emperor and a just cause. He expressed the hope that it would be 
possible to avoid imposing fresh taxation on India during the war, and that 
there should be the least possible curtailment of expenditure on productive 
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work?. Recognizing the unending liberality of India's contributions in 
men and money to the war, ho observed that “a word of distinct praise 
should be kept for the Indian {patriotic investor in the Government rupee 
loan ; he was not merely assisting in the development of the country, but 
positively helping in the [irosecution and carrying on of the war." 

Mr. Roberts had a iK-arty reception when he spoke at the annual meeting 
of the Anglo Indian 'I'emj>eranre As‘>ocialion, and the hope was strongly 
expressed that the Governnuaila! changes tiv ii taking place \v(nil(l leave un* 
touched tin* Uudei -Serretaryshif) <if India, a ho[)e destined to disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Roberts rleclarod that the outlook for tempeiance in India was 
(iistincliy lioj^efiil, and that the aeti^n of the Government with regard to 
incTeased taxation on hbjiior and tlie abolition of thi.* r)piiirn iraftic ‘^liowod 
that the welfare of the people was r.'f»nsiden'd ’oeforo revenue. Sir Ilerhcrl 
Rr)])erts, l^roident of the Ass{K'iation, w\as in the chair, and s[U)ke with 
co.nfide’aee alKuit the n-.olution he is shortly \o move in the House of 
Gomnn ns concerning- tin* abolition of the auction system and the teaching 
of temperan( o in the schools io India. Tin* Hishop ol Linci^ln 

was a new spoken-man for the Association, oilvus were the Right lion. Syed 
Ameer .\b, Sir Krishna Gri’pt. , a. d Mr. ^'nsu^ Ali. 


Inhere WMS a r(Mnarkal)l(' gathering of his ot'firi.al colleagues^ of his many 
Ivarope.in li lends, and of hi.s countrymen, iiTcsgticiivc of creed, at the 
baiKjuot given in honour of Sir Krishna Giij^ta at tlie lIot(‘l ('’ecil on 
June a. organi/cd I-)}' the Indian Social (.'lnb, on his retirement from the 
Council of India. Cord r>ewe and LokI Morley, who were unable to be 
present, sent letters of regret, wdiioh expressed affectionate legard for Sir 
Krishna and warm appicriation of his servire on the (.'ouneil. Mr. K. S. 
Miaatagii. 1‘mler- Seine! r rv for so long ilnrirjg Sir Krishna'.^ service*, j)re- 
sided at he l):inqii{'t, and det'hred that, war or no war, the tribute slioiild 
be j^aid to so eminent a servant of the iOnj)ire, who for forty-four yi^ars 
had met, with the unconquerable demeanour of youth and with the saving 
grace of huijioiir, all kimbs of difficult [iroblcms concerning the country he 
loved so devotedly and served so well. Mr. (d.^ai ics Ruberts si)«)ke with 
personal sympathy, since he, too, had not long survived Sir Krishna at the 
India Office. It was with regret that he had given iij) his work for India, 
not of his own accord, but under orders. He told how he had seen 
the august body of the India Council moved to unwonted emotion when 
they took leave of Sir Krisima after iiis seven yeais^ service, and said that 
the growing understanding and goorlwill wore great forces bringing Britain 
and India together, and the sufferings and sorrows of these dark days, 
shared alike by Briton and Indian, will strengthen “our faith in the tarry- 
ing morn.” Lord Islington, the new Undcr-Secretary, was present, also 
Sirdar Daljit Singh, Sir Krtshna^s successor on the Council. His Highness 
the Sahib paid tribute to Sir Krishna’s work and personality. In 
reply,* Sir Krishna made amusing reference to the funeral orations on his 
official death and the liveliness of the dead man to speak for himself. He 
was deeply touched by the demonstration in his honour, as showing that 
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his rirccr had met with success. He s})okc of the welcome be had 
received when he bciian his work at the India Office and the cordiality 
wiiich had lasted, in spite of dilTerences of opinicai, until the last day of 
his service. He looked with confidence to the future which, after the 
response of India to the call of the Einjiire in time of need, would bring a 
consolidation of the various parts, and an Imperial Puiliament in which 
every j-ait would Ini represented. He also looked for consolidation in 
India, to autonomy of the various provinces under a central federal 
Government, {^resided over by a rcprestmiativc of the C!rown, [irefera^dy a 
inetnb^ir of the Royal f amily. 'I'lien Rritain’s la-k in India would be dis- 
charged, and her reward would be tlje evcrl.islir.g aOeclion and content- 
ment of a grateful people. 


s'he Allies lent their aid with good will and goufl i ffect to the < )riental 
.Matinee at the Playhouse, London, on June iS» o’gani/.cd by tlu; Kasteni 
League in aid of the wounded Jndim soldiers, in comuiclioe with ih'* 
Indian Soldiers ImiiuI. Pelgiiim, IV.ince, Russia, and |n)>au conlrilmled 
their share to a most varied Jind intcresling programme, in addilicei to the 
speci:il and fitting Indian features. Madame Rejane, w’ho has already 
interested herself in the ronvalescout Indian soldiers visiting London, 
brought some of her comiiany, and, with them, played with moving effect 
the scene from the patriotic piny “ Alsace," wliich ends with the singing 
ye/A; ri>ir of the Marseillaise ' 1-y a little group of .Alsat ini^\ M. ( \arlo 
Liten laa'ited with restiained but (.ieep feciing ianilc Vefnaereiis touchin ; 
[loern, “ t '(uur de Liege.” Madame Honnet sang modern Russian Sfings, 
and Sat'ha VoUichenko added the very novel interest of playing Ru.ssian 
music on an ancient tympanum presented to one ol' his ancestors by 
LtJUis \TV. of l^Vance. IMadame Hanako, the celebrated la])anese actress, 
and Michio Itow, won hearty appreciation fur the Japanese dances they 
gave with remarkable skill ; and Russian dances were given l.>y Mile. Ram- 
bert. A special Indian interest was the series of brilliant tableaux setting 
forth the story of “ Ramayana.'’ NA^arly all wlio took {.art were Indians, 
under the able stage nianageineni of Mrs. P. L. Roy. ( .'uu of the most 
enthusiastic admirers in the audience was Madame Rejanc, to whom the 
C(;lour and the grace of the tableaux made an irresistible appeal. *Miss 
Victoria Drummond contributed an important share to the programme in 
her mystic dancc.s, one of which represented Vishnu and the creation of 
the material world, another Radha and the Roy Krishna ; a third, the 
Peacock Dance, was arranged by H.IL the Alaharaja of Jhalawar. Pro- 
fer.'.or Inayat Khan and his Royal Musicians of Hindustan added their gift 
of music and song. 'Phe Matinee was under the distinguished patronage 
of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, Jhincess Marie Louise de Rourbon, the 
Maharaja Jam Sahib, the Japanese Ambassador, the Belgian and Serbian 
Ministers, Lord Crew*., Lady Minto, Lady Arnold, Lady Cecilia Roberts, 
Sir Krishna Gupta, Mr. Cyril Maude, and others. Lady Muir Mackenzie, 
President of the Eastern League, and other members worked iridcfatigably 
to insure the success which should bring substantial help to the fund. 
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In a lecture on “ India and the War,” given by Sir Francis Younghusband 
before the Royal Colonial Institute on May 11, various important aspects 
of the situation were broui/ht forward in a way which moved his large 
audience to new and arresting thought. Sir Francis would have still 
quicker and easier communication between Great Britain and India, still 
more inten'Iiange of visits, so that conditions on the si)Ot may be known by 
both, and in this way, by drawing heart to heart, the great invisible tie 
binding India and Ihitain will be strengthened. After the war, he declared, 
Indians will demand still greater share in the management of their own 
affairs, loading to self-government within, not outside of, the British Empire. 

» 

Special permission was granted by the Italian military authorities to 
1 >r. Filip|';o de f ilippi to come to I^ondon to lecture before the Royal 
Gcogra])hii:al St)cicty on June 14 on his recent c\[K‘diti«ni to the Karakorum 
and (AMilr.il Asia, and he received an enthiisinslic welcome from the large 
audience which followed every word his most interesting story, 'fhe 
Italian exi'lorer, who has Immmi awarded this yt ar the Balron’s Gold Medal 
of the Royal Geograi)liical Society, s[)eaks such excellent English, with 
scarcely a lrai:e of foreign accent, that it is quite easy to understand him; 
and the adniirabie lanlein slides, vvhir'h illustrated the lecture, transported 
the audience to tlic snowy ranges and wonderful glaciers of the Karakorum. 
Dr. de lMll[)pi said that he was indebted to the Government of Italy for the 
loan of nearly th<! whole outfit of scientific instruments, to the (iovernment 
of India for a liberal contribution and the cc)-operati(m of vaiious Indian 
technical deparlmenls, to the Kashmir I)iirbar, and to various scientific 
societies in laigland and in Italy, including the Royal Geograpliical 
Society and ibc Royal Society. Major II. ^V'o<)d, of ll^i Frigono- 

metrir'al Survey ( India), S< A. S. Jarnna Bershad, and the Surveyor Shiv Lai, 
were deputed to take [jarl in the survey work. For the first lime iu such 
an expedition wirtdess telegraphy was used. An imjiortant part of the 
work of the expedition was to establish a scries of geojihysical stations for 
observations of gravity and magnetism to stretch an unbroken chain across 
the nKmntaijioLis zone which separates India from Central Asia, and 
be carried on through Chinese to Russian Turkestan, thus uniting the two 
sets of existing gravametric stations- that of the Indian pni-ITinialayan 
plains, carried out by the Trigonometrical Survey of Dhera 1 )un, and that 
of Russian 'J’lirkcstan and the adjoining regions. In addition, other 
scientific work was undertaken, including meteorological aiul aerological 
investigations, measurements ot solar radiations, pendiilimi and magnetic 
observations, f rom the geographical point of view, the most important 
result of the expedition has been the discovery of the source of the Yarkand 
River, hitherto erroneously marked on nearly every map as rising near the 
Karakorum Bass. It was while exploring the Remo Glacier that the 
discovery was made, and it was found that the Yarkand flows from the same 
glacier \vhich gives rise to the River Shyok. At the Depsang head- 
quarter's of the expedition the news reached the party on August ih of 
the outbreak of war in h'urope. A naval and a military Italian officer 
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in the expedition immediately returned to Italy by the shortest route, via 
India; Dr. De Kilippi continued his work for some time, and eventually 
returned to Euro|)e via the Trans-Caspian Railway. In his lecture he 
paid warm tribute to the excellent work done by the Indian members 
of the expedition. The occasion brought together many Himalayan 
explorers. In the chair was the President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Sir Douglas Freshfield ; the veteran Colonel Godwin Austin, w^ho 
initiated the ex])Ioralion of the Karakcjrum in 1861-62, joined in the 
discussion after the lecture, ns did Sir Francis Younghusband and Sir 
Thomas Jioldich. 

A lecture on his recent visit to (Constantinople was given by Mr. M. E. 
El-Bakry, M.S.P., on May 27, at the IMncc Henry’s Room, Fleet Street, 
IC.C., before the Orient Literary Circle, Mr. Syiid Hussain presided, 
and there was a large attendance. 'Hie lecturer direclcrl his remarks 
mainly towards giving a lucid idea of the ordinary everyday life of the 
Turk in (Constantinople, the characteristics of the Muslim luarters of that 
city, and a conipari^}<>n of the manners and customs of Oriental life with 
those of Western countries. 'I'lic spe.aker siunmcd up l)y saying that the 
result of his visits to Constantinople was to give him tiie im[)rtssi()n that 
the d'urk was almost invariably [)oUte, extremely hospitable', very sociable, 
proud of his race, loyal to his Sultan, his country, and his creed, and, above 
all things, truthful and brave. 


'Fhe novelty of the interest of the meeting of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society on June r- -a lecture on Tchaikovsky - attracted a laige audience. 
It was a musical afternoon, and the lecturer, Mr. G. C. Ashton Jonson, 
declared that 'Tchaikovsky is one of the greatest of the many musical 
geniuses of Russia. He knows the music of other nations, but still retains 
his own characteristics and nationality in music, d'he lecture was fully 
illustrated by musical selections played by Mr. Jonson on the piano, with 
running comments on the special points emphasized. He gave many from 
“Romeo and Juliet” to show how Tchaikovsky tells the whole story in 
music, including the first quarrels of the retainers of the two rival families, 
the serenade of Romeo, and the final tragedy. In the same way the action 
of a battlefield w^as told in music. Songs were sung by ladies to illustrate 
other points of the lecture. Dr, Pollen, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said that a perfect image of the great Russian composer had 
been built up and his characteristics clearly demonstrated. Mr. E. A. 
(Cazalet, President of the Society, was in the chair. To-day (July i.) Mr. 
Ernest Fowdes, F.R.A.M., will lecture on "‘I'he Musical Outlook in 
Russia,” with illustrations. A. A. S. 

On July 22 a lecture was delivered at 155, Brompton Road, London, 
by Miss F. R. Scatcherd, to draw attention to the work of the Armenian 
Red Cross Society and outline the claims of Armenia to British sympathy. 
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She drew a vivid picture of the state of affairs now the order of the day in 
that unhappy country. However, their [)ast history had proved their 
renmrkuhJc recuperative power, as they had always managed to outlive 
their invaders. She pleaded for an autonomous form of government 
under the auspices of the Allied Powers. iMnally, she drew a comparison 
between unhappy l'»elgiuin and Armenia, pointing out that just as the one 
had im}H.M]c(l the onrush of the (iennan armies, so the latter had put 
spokes in the wheel of 'Turkey. 


SocfErv. - An interestitv< function took place on Saturday, 
August 7, at the Hotel ("ecil, when a farewell “At Home’' was given by 
the ineinheis of the Islamic Society of l^ondon to Mr. Chaiidric Abdul-I laq, 
llarrister-at-l.aw, •)]! the eve of liis return to India. John Pollen, c.i.ii,, 
L1..I)., M.s.i*., presided, and voiced tiie kind wishes of those present for 
the futiiri.- success of Mr. Ahdul-H.aq in his ]aofession. Speeches 
were also delivere«l l>y Dr. Syed Ahdul-Majid, Mr. K. Dalgardo, and 
others, the guest of the evening suitai)iy re[dyitig thcTCto. l>uring the 
evening songs, readings, recitations and j)ianoforte solos were effectively 
rendered by several ladies and gentlemen, and several Indian songs given 
by Inayat KharTs conijiany of musicians. 


The feast of Rauia/an was duly celeiualed on Friday, August r3, 
simultaneously at llu^ Mosque, Woking, iwd 39, U[)[)er Dedford Place, 
London. 

The sermon at the Mos(iue was delivered by Maiilvi Sadr-ud-Din. 


No fK. Where K.-ist .iml VVe.>l Me-.*” tyiuiUtNl from our Inst i.'.suc o'-ving 
to a printer's error, but will now feriu .1 rog-ilai feature, as it has been j.;enerally 
appreciated — A. A\ 
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OFFICIAL N OT I F 1 CAT IONS 

The Kintj has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Lancelot Saiul<;rson, ICsq., K.e., m.c., Ui be Chief Justice 
of the Calcutta Hij^h Court, in succession to Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, k.c.i.e., who will retire in Noveinb(;r next. 


The Kinjf has been pleased to a))prove the appointment 
of Sir (ieorge Slapylton Bariuxs, x.c.ij., Stxond Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, to be an Ordinary Member of the 
Council of the (jovernor-Gcneral of India in succx'ssion to 
Sir William Clark. In consequence of the pressure of work 
at the Board of Trade, the President of lh(‘ Board has 
requested, and the V^iceroy has agreed, that Sir Ceorge 
Barnes should defer taking charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry, to be re.liiiquished by Sir William 
Clark in November, until next March. 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of George Rivers Lowndes, Esq., Barrister-al-Law, to be 
Law Member of the Council of the Governor-Genei-.al of 
India in succession to Sir Ali Imam, k.c.s.i., whose term of 
office expires in November next. 


The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, m.i*.. Secretary of 
State for India, has appointed Sir Murray Hammick, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., to be a Member of the Council of India 
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in succession to Lieutenant-Colonel Sir David Barr, 
whose term of office will expire in August. 


l.Ml’kOVKMKNT IN TIIK IvAINKALL IN InDIA. 

1 he Secretary of Slate lor India has r<;ceived the follow- 
ing telegiMins from the Viceroy ; 

/n/y (), 1915. “ I'he week’s lainlall has be(;n iu excess 

in Lower Burma, Assam, Bengal, Bihar, the United Prov- 
inces, the North-\V<.st Promie.r Province, the liiast jiart of 
Central India, and the Central Provinces proper. Normal 
m Upper Burma am] Bombay Deccan. Nair in Orissa, 
the Punjab, Kashmir, Konkan, the north part of Hyder- 
abad, and Malabar. Scaiify eisewhen;, 

“ d'hc Arabian Sea current is weak at present, and rain- 
fall is likely to be deficiimt during next week in the 
North-West and in Central India.” 

July 13, 1915. — “ Tlu; week s rainfall was in excess in 
Assam, Baluchistan, and the south-east part of Madras. It 
was normal in Upper Burma and Bengal, fair in the Bay 
Islands, Lower Burma and Bihar, ami scanty elsewhere. 
An appreciable improvement is likely during next week.” 

July 20, 1915. — “ d he week’s rainfall was in excess in 
Baluchistan, the Bombay Deccan, tht; south [lart of Hyder- 
abad, and in Mysore and Madras. It was normal in Upper 
Burma, the west part of Central Imlia, and Bcirar ; scanty 
in Lower Burma, Assam, Orissa, Chota Nagpur, the south- 
west part of the Punjab, Kashmir, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind, and the east part of the Central Provinces, 
and fair elscwh(:re. d'he improvement is likely to be 
maintained during next week,” 

August lo, 1915. — “ The week’s rainfall was in e.xcess in 
Bihar, the east part of the Uniietl Provinces, the east part 
of Rajputana and in Central India ; it was normal in Lower 
Burma, Assam, Bengal, the west part of the United 
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Provinces, the west part of Rajputana, the whole of the 
Central Provinces and Malabar ; fair in Upper Burma, 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur, the east and north parts of the 
Punjab, Konkan, the Bombay Deccan, the north part of 
Hyderabad, the south-east part of Madras, and the northern 
portion of the Madras coast ; the rainfall was scanty else- 
where. 

“ The monsoon is likely to be weak for a few days. ” 
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THE EASTERN WAR AREAS 
Bv A Military Correspondent 


I. THE DARDANELLES 

When the first landinijs were made on the Gallipoli shores, 
there were not wanting those who prophesied that the 
campaign would be of very brief duration — but who has 
ever heard of anything in which the Turk is concerned 
being carried through other than very deliberately ? More- 
over, the nineteenth and early twentieth century history of 
T urkey goe,s to prove that no man is better able to fight 
a losing fight than the Turk, and under practically hopeless 
circumstances he is capable of giving a good account of 
jiimself. Had Austrians or Bavarians been set the task 
of holding* the Achi Baba position and fortifying the Pasha 
Dagh against the time when the Achi Baba heights must 
of necessity be taken, then the whole business would have 
been finished a month or more ago; but the Turk is 
different ; he hangs on by his eyelids and teeth, fights half 
starving, and, short of running completely out of ammuni- 
tion, continues the struggle gamely and well. The Turk 
knows nothing of government on civilized lines, in spite of 
the teachings of his German masters, but most assuredly he 
knows all there is to be known about fighting, and the end 
in Gallipoli is therefore not yet. So many theories have 
been upset by this war that, even given the consent of the 
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censor, prophecy with regard to the end of the Dardanelles 
campaign is impossible. 

A review of the principal features of the campaign, which 
has become of primary importance among the events of the 
war, is both possible and advisable at this present stage of 
the operations. Most of the operations are well under- 
stood, having been described by various critics up to the 
point at which the reader wearies, but attempts at present- 
ing a co-ordinated survey of the whole work are conspicuous 
by their rarity. 

The position at the southern end of the peninsula is 
familiar to all. The Allied line stretches across from shore 
to shore, and fronts the Turkish position of Achi Baba, 
a ridge which reaches from coast to coast and affords 
magnificent artillery positions, and, given equal forces on 
each side, is virtually impregnable. Much descriptive 
work, too, has been spent on the landing at Anzas and 
Suvla Bay, where the Allied front extends for twelve miles 
along the coast and for a little over two miles irdand. 
Here, as at the foot of the peninsula, the ridges rim almost 
transversely to the coast, and since the landing has been 
effected at the end of a ridge, the business is not that of 
advancing against the front of the ridge, but along it and 
along its ravine boundaries. This is valuable, not only 
as a diversion drawing off the enemy from the southern 
position, but still more so in that it threatens the one 
remaining avenue of supply to Achi Baba, One good 
main road runs by way of Bulair from the mainland to the 
main Turkish positions, and, when the Suvla Bay force has 
won far enough along its appointed way, the southern force 
will be almost starved out. 

Almost, but not quite, for there remains a precarious 
communication with the Asiatic shore, and by this means 
some munitions, some food, and some reinforcements can 
still reach through. But the Allied warships and submarines 
are able to make this path a precarious one, and the south- 
ward road from Bulair counts as the principal avenue of 
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supply for the enemy. From this it will be understood 
that the Suvla Bay operations are of primary importance, 
and the landing there is far more than a mere diversion of 
enemy strength. Success at this point, involving complete 
command of the only good road, would close the campaign 
in Gallipoli in favour of the Allies. 

One factor of the campaign which has not received the 
attention it merits is the aicj furnished by Russia in the 
Black- Sea — indirect aid, it is true, but not less valuable 
for that. When it was found that a shortage of munitions 
was likely to occur in Gallipoli, the German masters of 
Turkey established munition factories at Constantinople, 
and an immediate .shortage was averted. But for the 
working of munition factories coal is needed, and, since 
there is no rail communication between the Turkish coal- 
fields and Constantinople, lleets of colliers conveyed the 
mineral to the factories by way of the Black Sea — until the 
Russian Black Sea Fleet got to work. The Turkish plan 
at the outset was to send numbers of small colliers out, in 
the hope that some, at least, would get through — and they 
were sunk by the hundred by Russian torpedo-boats. When 
these small unescorted craft had been practically swept off 
the water, the plan of sending larger vessels under escort 
was tried — and with no better success, for in the last Black 
Sea action the Turkish e.scort vessels were .severely 
punished, and the coal carriers were sunk. 

Rejgarding the present position in the Turkish capital, 
we have no official information beyond that afforded by 
Lord Kitchener’s recent speech in the House of Lords. 
The War Minister’s words, however, are abundantly borne 
out by neutral reports from Athens and elsew'here, and 
although as a rule these unofficial neutral reports may be dis- 
counted — in this case they are .so persistent and so similar 
that they merit some’ credence, on the principle that there 
is neyer smoke without fire — we may even consider Lord 
Kitchener’s statement about the rapidly approaching de- 
moralization as the fire following the smoke of the neutral 
reports. 
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These neutral reports have spoken, for weeks past, of the 
dissatisfaction of Turkey generally with the present state of 
affairs ; of anti-German manifestations in Constantinople, 
of grave shortage of ammunition and supplies in the 
Gallipoli area itself, and of the probability of the Turkish 
defence failing at no very distant date — some of them even 
go so far as to say that the defence is on the point of 
collapse. Much of this may be discounted, and, in view 
of Lord Kitchener’s pronouncement, it may be taken that 
the Turkish situation on the peninsula is by no means 
secure, but that, at the same time, the troops will hang 
on to the very last in view of promised German aid. The 
factors to cause discontent arc the threat from Suvla, the 
danger in the Sea of Marmora from Allied submarines, 
the virtual impossibility of getting coal through to Con- 
stantinople by reason of the activity of the Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea, and the submarines in the straits them- 
selves, which render provisioning and munitioning of the 
peninsula from the Asiatic shore difficult, if not impossible. 

All these things will be felt — mainly at Constantinople to 
begin with, and there the danger of the troops protecting 
the Dardanelles will be clearly seen — but it is very doubtful 
whether these things will in any way affect the fighting 
value of the defensive force itself. Insurrection itself 
may occur in the capital, and still the troops on the 
peninsula would be unaffected, for military discipline 
would hold them up to the last, and as long as a round 
remained they would fight on in the hope of the promised 
German relief and assistance — the German leaders on the 
spot would see to that, for every day that an Allied force 
is detained in Gallipoli is a day gained both in Flanders and 
on the Russian front, and for the ultimate fate of Turkey 
Germany cares no more than for that of Poland or 
Belgium — not so much, in fact. 

Of recent military news from this area, there is none 
worthy of comment. The chief interest attaching to these 
operations lies in Lord Kitchener’s announcement, and in 
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the confirming reports from neutral sources, all of which 
point to the fact that exhaustion on the part of the enemy 
is by far the most likely end to the campaign — and in a 
campaign of exhaustion there is little of thrilling military 
news. The Russian siege and capture of Przemysl is a 
case in point ; for weeks and even months the work goes 
on without definite news being given of the besiegers’ 
progress, and then one day ccjmes the news that the defence 
is at -an end. Thus, probably, will come the end of the 
Dardanelles campaign. 


II. TILE RUSSIAN RETREAT 

Although the campaign of the Russian retreat falls 
naturally into separate phases, it is useless to attempt 
apprehe.nsum of this campaign as other than one singh; and 
co-ordinated series of actions ; to speak of the captun; of 
this or that city, or the gaining of this or that territory by 
the enemy, is to miss adequate conception of the enemy 
plan, which is the destruction of the Russian armies ; all 
othoT successes, all captures of fortified places, and all 
advances into Russian territory, are mere incidentals to 
that end, and, unless tlie Russian armies are in the end 
destroyed, all these incidentals are of no value. Their 
moral an^ political value lies in the way in which, depriving 
our Ally of railway communication, of centres for the 
production of munitions, and areas for the production and 
storing of food, they hamper the movements of the Russian 
armies and cause discouragement among the Russian people. 
The last-mentioned factor may be left out of account, for 
the German successes have produced no more impression 
on the Russian people than did the fall of Moscow produce 
in the time of Napoleon — and the German front is still a 
long way from Moscow. 

This great series of actions began at the end of April on 
the Dunajec, with a massed attack by von Mackensen. 
The enemy plan at that time was based on the known 
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Russian shortage of big - gun ammunition ; Mackensen 
formed a phalanx, intending to drive a wedge into the 
Russian lines by massed attacks preceded by such an 
artillery bombardment of the threatened point as should 
daze his opponents almost beyond the power of resistance, 
and in the beginning the plan very nearly met with the 
success that was aimed at — the breaking of the Russian 
line and the division of the Ryssian forces into two separate 
bodies, each of which could be defeated at leisure. • The 
story of the first fortnight’s fighting has been fully told, 
and is well known ; the withdrawal and strengthening of 
the Russian line was effected only just in time, but it was 
effected in time, and from the middle of May onward the 
Russian retreat was conducted in good order, so that the 
successive abandonments of Przemysl, Lemberg, and even 
of Warsaw and Ivangorod, were effected only after every- 
thing of military value had been withdrawn from the 
threatened centres. The first phase of the great Austro- 
German attack may be considered to have ended with the 
fall of Lemberg and the entry of Boehm- Ermplli on the 
22nd of June to that city. The action’ of Mackensen’s 
phalanx had been .successful as far as forcing back the 
enemy was concerned, although the main objective, the 
destruction of the Russian armies, was no nearer than at 
the outset. It may be estimated, too, that the losses of the 
invaders, up to the time of the entry to Lemberg, were not 
less than 400,006 men, for there were times during the 
advance when the massed artillery preparation was not 
quite effective, and then the losses in the Austro-German 
ranks from Russian machine-gun and rille fire were ap- 
palling ; the massed enemy infantry presented splendid 
targets, and as they advanced in masses they went down in 
masses. 

The second phase began with the swinging of the 
Austro-German attack— the main attack— up from the 
line of the Dneister ^o in front of Warsaw. The enemy 
artillery was still overpower! ngly strong, but his advance 
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proceeded more slowly, because his communications were 
lengthening, and he no longer had at his service the 
excellent railway system which had been just behind him 
when the great attack began. The action of modern 
heavy artillery is of necessity spasmodic, for no railway 
system yet constructed could bring up shells in such 
number as to render continuous action possible, even if all 
the shell factories in the wprld were at work to produce 
the shells necessary for continuous action. Thus, as the 
enemy line of communication lengthened, action became 
more difficult and progress slower. It is worthy of remark 
that the rate of progress has consistently declined up to this 
time of writing, and is still declining. 

1 he masterly way in which Warsaw and Ivangorod 
were cleared of all stores and all military necessities, de- 
tailed a score of times, needs no comment ; it will stand as 
one of the great features of the war, when perspective 
admits of historical records and full reports are available. 
A distinct success, however, fell to the enemy at this point 
in his advance. Knowing that the Vistula, navigable for 
fairly large vessels, would form a great feature in the 
enemy communications, the Russians left Novo Georgievsk 
in possession of a garrison, in order to bar traffic up and 
down the river, which the fortress fully commanded. It 
was generally expected that the garrison of the fortress 
would render navigation of the river impossible for a 
month, at least, and probably for a longer period — 
otherwise it would have been of little use sacrificing so 
considerable a body of men as were necessary to hold Novo 
Georgievsk. But a fortnight was sufficient, with the 
German heavy siege artillery, to batter the defences of the 
place to pieces, and to gain a free waterway on the Vistula 
— the guns and the garrison, although they had delayed 
navigation for a fortnight, did not accomplish the full task 
that had been entrusted to them, and, although the failure 
was no fault of theirs, the fall of Novo Georgievsk must be 
counted a distinct enemy success. 
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With the fall of that fortress ended the second phase of 
the ^reat retreat on our Ally’s part, for it betokened the 
passing of the last shadow of command over the waters of 
the Vistula. And now, at this point, the German general 
staff was faced by alternatives over which there was, 
apparently, no hesitation. It was possible to hold the 
Vistula line with a far less number of troops and guns than 
had been needed in the advance itself, and to turn the main 
energies of the enemy armies to the West, or it was possible 
to continue the Eastern attack, still leaving in the West 
the defensive screen that has kept Belgium in German 
hands for a year. No doubt, on the whole, the enemy 
decision was a wise on. It was common knowledge that 
the Allied line in the West was well prepared for attack, 
and success there was very nearly an impossibility. In the 
East, on the other hand, the Russians were still inferior in 
artillery and munitions, and, with at least two months of 
open weather remaining, it might be possible to achieve 
the original intent, and to break the Russian armies before 
the coming of winter. 

Thus the enemy went on, and Brest- LItovsk shared the 
fate of Warsaw and Ivangorod. It was not stormed, for 
the Russian retreat was too orderly a thing, the Russian 
resistance too strong for that ; it was evacuated in orderly 
fashion, and nothing of military value was left for an enemy 
who had already sacrificed nearly one-fourth of his effectives, 
and whose lines of communication were constantly lengthen- 
ing, in this attempt at breaking the Russian armies. Cities 
and territory fell into German hands, and, at the time of 
writing, are still falling ; but that is merely political success, 
and, unless it compels Russia as a whole to give up the 
struggle, it is useless in the end, for the Russian armies are 
still intact. 

The twenty-fourth parallel of longitude, on which stand 
both Riga and Lemberg, marks the approximate position 
of the Austro-Germap forces. At some points in their 
line they are beyond the parallel, and at other points. 
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notably in the south, they have not yet reached it. In the 
extreme north, the attack on Riga has definitely failed. A 
little farther south the line has pushed far east of Riga, and 
the Vilna-Petrograd line of rail has passed into enemy 
hands at certain points, to such an extent as to render it 
useless to the Russians. The latest German communique 
claims the fall of Vilna itself. Around Vilna the strength 
of the attack is centred. 

In- the south, round about Tarnopol, the advance has 
come to an end with the smashing of two enemy army 
corps and extensive captures of mainly Austrian forces by 
the Russians. At the present time the problem is not un- 
like that which arose at the beginning of the war, when 
German forces were set to break the northern frontier of 
France by way of Belgium, and French forces were set to 
break the German defence by way of Metz. At that time, 
however, the German forces in the north were immenst;ly 
superior in numbers, and tlie forcing of the northern French 
frontier instantly relieved all threat against Metz, where the; 
French had already suffered one defeat. 

The present problem is unlike that referred to, in that 
the forces both in the north and south of the line have far 
more nearly equal chances. The near future may see an 
advance beyond Vilna on the part of the Germans ; but 
unless that advance cripples the Russian armies in that 
district, and is accompanied by huge and extremely un- 
likely captures of troops and guns, it will not lead to a 
decision, which is what the enemy is desperately striving 
to achieve before the winter sets in. On the other hand, 
Russian progress in the south points to the possibility of 
the line of enemy attack being turned on that flank, which 
would mean utter failure and disaster to the Austro-German 
forces. 

It has already been pointed out that the main object of 
the great Austro-German advance was strictly military, in 
that it involved the destruction of the Russian armies as its 
end. That aim has now failed ; or it may be considered to 
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have failed, for it is scarcely within the bounds of possibility 
that it can be achieved before winter rains put an end to the 
movement of the heavy artillery on which the enemy chiefly 
relies. There was, however, a political aim as well. It 
was anticipated on the part of the enemy that the successive 
occupations of enemy cities and industrial centres, and the 
passing into enemy hands of vast tracts of Russian terri- 
tory, would have such a depressing effect on Russia as a 
whole that it would be possible to conclude a separate 
peace in the East, and then turn all efforts to the crushing 
of the Western Allied armies. But the enemy advance, on 
the other hand, has merely brought about a great awaken- 
ing of Russia. The closing of avenues of import set work- 
ing Russian munition factories, and the national danger 
merely stiffened instead of frightening the nation, .so that 
every day sees an improvement in the situation from the 
Russian point of view. The political aim of the great 
enemy advance has been utterly fruitless, and Russian 
determination to carry the war to a successful conclusion 
is stronger than ever. 

It is worth while to compare the respective objects of 
the two sides to the struggle, as far as they are apparent at 
this point. It is definite and beyond dispute that Germany, 
seeing that the present time marks the limit of success she 
is likely to achieve, is willing and even eager for peace — 
that she would gladly conclude peace if that were possible, 
and talks of no more than “ making terms.” In Russia, 
just as in France and in England, there is no thought of 
making terms of any kind ; the only conclusion thsit the 
people will see as possible is that of victory and the dicta- 
tion of terms, not compromise and the making of them. 

It is worth while, too, to reflect on the cost of this great 
advance to the enemy armies and to their cause. Not so 
much the cost in mere numbers as in possibilities of future 
phases of the war. More than a quarter of the men sent 
against Russia will fight no more, and the maximum enemy 
effort was made in the advance. Every man and gun that 
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could be spared from the western and Italian fronts was 
sent to the Russian front, and, if the campaign had ended 
as the enemy hoped it would end, the great gamble would 
have been justified to the full. But failure in the great 
enterprise puts a very gloomy face on matters for the 
enemy. There is a western offensive on the part of the 
Allies to be reckoned with, and recent events have 
proved that, in artillery, in provision for the artillery, and 
in men, the Western Allies are a distinct danger to the 
Austro-German cause — to say the least of it. There is the 
growing menace of the Italian front to be reckoned with, 
for the Italian campaign progresses as steadily as quietly, 
and the power of the Italian army for offensive action 
grows with every hill-crest that is won. There must be 
faced the fact that Turkey is approaching exhaustion, and 
the end of the Dardanelles campaign will set free masses 
of men and guns. Lastly, the failure to crush Russia 
means that, in the comparative inaction of the winter, the 
Russians will go on with the business of arming and train- 
ing men, producing munitions and guns, so that when the 
spring comes there may well be a preponderance of 

Strength on the side of Russia, instead of, as in this great 

advance, on the side of Austro-Germany. 

There must be faced the fact that the last reserves of the 
Central Powers are already under training, and that the 
point of greatest power has been passed by Germany as 
well as by Austria, while the point of greatest power has 
not yet been reached either by Russia or by England, 
and France still has reserves in hand. There will prob- 
ably occur — it may even now be in progress — one more 
great battle around Vilna before winter begins in earnest, 
but its result can hardly be conclusive as the enemy desires, 
and for Germany the alternatives in the eastern campaign 
are decision before'winter, and doom. 
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REPUBLICAN CHINA 
By E. H. Parkkh 

The rumours that Yuan Shih-k‘ai is about to declare himself 
Emperor, and that his American adviser, Professor Good- 
now, has, so to speak, conferred a paternal blessing upon 
the monarchical idea, will be swallowed, with or without 
salt, or rejected at once according to the amount of solid 
information possessed by each individual who may think 
proper to make up his mind on the subject ; it is at least 
remarkable that these monarciiical ideas should (whether 
rightly or not) be associated with a republican professor, 
whose mind has perhaps been stimulated- by the spectacle 
of republican indefiniteness in the face of two serious crises 
in his own country ; it would be still stranger if, in view of 
the murderous antics of a certain monarchical Messiah in 
Europe, a new hankering after absolutism should evince 
itself in hoary-headed old China. At the worst, however, 
it is not likely that the Arherican “ Adviser for drafting the 
Constitution ” had anything more serious in his mind than 
academical advice, in which case he would not be going 
beyond the bygone solemn official utterances of Yuan him- 
self, to wit, when four years ago he manfully resolved to 
sacrifice the historical game-leg and proceed clopin- dopant 
to Peking in the hope of saving the discredited Manchu 
dynasty. It will be remembered that he sent the Cantonese 
T‘ang Shao-i — ever since the Corean days of 1885 his faith- 
ful henchman — to mee|t the last-ditchers of republicanism, 
Wu T*ing-fang and other Southerners, at Shanghai, in 
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order to try and persuade them that China’s best interests, 
at least for the crisis of that moment, would be served by 
accepting a constitution from the then helpless and submis- 
sive hands of the Manchus themselves, who had already, 
nilly-willy, or out of desperate conviction, gone a long way 
to meet Young China’s views in that direction ; and this for 
the reason that the Chinese mind, as a whole, still needed 
the expansion necessary to a proper conception of the con- 
stitutional measures which were to be born of the popular 
will ; not to mention the additional fact that there was no 
Chinese family i-n existence sufficiently honest, or possessing 
sufficiently the requisite popular prestige, to enable any 
member of it to substitute a workable administration even 
as efficient as the crippled Manchu system, which, with all 
its faults, had a noble history, and was at least a ready- 
made and going concern with all the prestige of 2,000 years 
“ divine grace ” behind it. In other words. Yuan was for 
a sort of coalition, for, as the man in Punch's picture said 
of another coalition at about that time, “ There’s no 
knowins and there’s no tellins, and, mark me, I ain’t fur 
wrong. 

But whatever value may be attached by the Western 
public to the alleged views of Professor Goodnow, it must 
be remembered that his official title is only that limited one 
given above ; it must not be forgotten that there is another 
dark horse in the background — the “ Political Adviser to 
the President ” — who, though not little, is very wise, and 
does not speak nor advertise, but who may be trusted not 
to encourage the President (even supposing the President 
wax fat) to do anything rash if advice can restrain him. 
Nothing whatever has transpired of Dr. Morrison’s sayings 
or doings since he took up his post three years ago, and 
the very absence of press information {pace Lord North- 
cliffe) is presumptive evidence that he is a safe and prudent 
man — as, indeed, most sane people believe already without 
further evidence positive or direct. ^ 

Yuan Shih-k‘ai’s position has already been deferentially 
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set forth in the following articles of this Review : ( 1 ) “ The 
Chinese Revolution,” July 12, 1912; {2) “The Chinese 
Republic,” October, 1913; (3) “Yiian’s Coup d’^^tat,” 
January, 1914; (4) “Yuan Shih-k‘ai and his tasks once 
more,” May, 1914 ; so that a more or less connected sketch 
of his evolution, however imperfect such sketch may be, 
can be traced therefrom ; it will also be gathered therefrom 
what exact title the writer has to express his opinion about 
Yuan at all. Accordingly, on the present occasion no 
reference whatever to what has been written before has 
been or is made as an aide-nilmoire ; partly, perhaps, from 
the writer’s undoubted and the public’s suspected in- 
dolence, and partly because so long as a man says what 
he really means now it is of secondary importance and a 
matter of mere mental agility to argue what he really meant 
to say on a previous occasion ; the witness who tells, or 
strives to tell, the truth, need never unduly shrink from a 
heckling by Sergeant Buzfuz in the box. Yuan’s real 
reputation was made when, on the death of Li flung-rhang 
in November, 1901, he was, to everyone’s surprise, ap- 
pointed to the thus vacant Tientsin Yiceroyalty. The 
value of his services in Corea, apart from his comparative 
absence of literary or official pedigree, was subordinate, for 
so completely did the contemptuous Peking Government 
leave the whole management of “ vassal ” Corean business 
to Li Hung-chang, that the recently published official history 
of the Manchu dynasty totally ignores the unsavoury details 
of the Moellendorff dictatorship, the Port Hamilton fiasco, 
the “ Advisership ” of Judge Denny, the sordid intrigues cul- 
minating in the flight of the King to the Russian Legation, 
and so on ; it is doubtful even if they are in any way on 
official record at the Peking Foreign Board. Yuan’s subse- 
quent services as organizer of the new army at Siao-chan, 
near Tientsin (for the Sino-Japanese War about Corea in 
1894 had practically snuffed him out of that country in dis- 
grace) were, because honest, really valuable, though still unde- 
monstrative, and quite subordinate; in fact, he only acquired 
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the right to memorialize the throne direct in December, 
1898; this was after the incomparable services he ren- 
dered to the Empress- Dowager and her sister’s son, 
Junglu, then Viceroy at Tientsin. Here, again, he simply 
“ saw that they were treated reel” and a great deal of 
clap-trap has been written to the contrary. His next 
chance came as Governor of Shan Tung, where during 
the Boxer excitement (which from the beginning he com- 
bated and denounced) he acted not only as telegraphic 
intermediary between Washington, Europe, Peking, and 
the self-exiled Court at Si-an Fu, but also in conjunction 
with the Viceroys Liu K‘un-yih at Nanking and Chang 
Chi-tung at Wu-ch‘ang (Hankow) supported as supple- 
mentary adviser the efforts of the aged Li Hnng-chang 
(nominally acting under the corrupt old Prince KMng) to 
reach a common-sense understanding with the eleven 
foreign ministers at Peking, and gradually to bring the 
erring Court over to a repentant and conciliatory frame of 
mind. The published telegrams to and from the Mikado, 
the Czar, the Queen, the Kaiser, etc., are very character- 
istic and amusing. But the greatest services of all were 
rendered when, as already stated, he was, on the death of 
Li Hung-chang, appointed first acting and later substan- 
tive Viceroy at Tientsin. So soon as the Bo.xer question 
was in fair way of settlement, Liu K‘un-yih and Chang 
Chi-tung presented to the Court an immensely long 
memorial (perhaps 40,000 words) on the utter rottenness 
of the Chinese administration in every jiossible branch. 
This frank statement of affairs (supported in principle by 
Junglu, who, holding a watching brief as a sort of dowager s 
or devil’s advocate, was, by special decree, joined in the 
background with Li Hung-chang and Prince K ing), un- 
doubtedly also had the moral support of Yiian Shih-k ai, 
whose comparatively new and junior position, however, 
scarcely qualified him, as a mere Governor (and not very 
literary at that), to attach his name officially to the joint 
signatures of the two veteran Viceroys, both literary 
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“swells” of the very first water. But when Yiian was 
seated unco right as Viceroy at Tientsin, he himself pre- 
sented a series of excellent reform memorials, drawn up by 
some mute inglorious scholar in unexceptionable style, in 
which he notably denounced the utter fatuity of the Chinese 
education and examination system, and exposed in the 
plainest language the hopelessness of ever “ making a 
man ” of China until useful foreign instruction in practical 
affairs of State should take the place of this nonsensical 
Confucian mummery.* It must be added, however, that 
he has never spoken disrespectfully of Confucius himself ; 
it is only the superstructure of modern “ dogma ” that he 
objects to. When Yiian Shih-k‘al in 1902 took over 
charge of Tientsin from the “ six foreign iutimgs," he had 
an excellent opportunity to judge from the records, accounts, 
and balances faithfully handed over to him what really 
were the main principles of effective administration. After 
the jollifications were over, and the tuttmgs had departed, he 
lost no time in putting these principle.s into practical force, 
and in a few years a complete transformation took place, 
Tientsin, in many respects, becoming .even a rival of 
Shanghai. Towards the end of 1906 he was able to 
report to the Throne an extraordinary advance in practical 
education not only there, but throughout Chih Li province. 
When Sir Robert Hart left Peking for good in 1907, it 
was found, or thought, that Yiian ’s services would find a 
more useful scope at Peking, and accordingly, during that 
year, we find him appointed to the Presidency of the 
Foreign Board. This was the Constitution era, when 
young China was everywhere agitating for representation, 
and it was for some time a question whether the more 

* Only in the month of August last, a Presidential mandate summarily 
refused the application of a high provincial General who had officiously 
suggested that a digest of Mencius’ patriotic and righteous sayings should 
be circulated in the armies of China ; possibly the General in question had 
in his mind the sad effects of Kultur upon the German armies. Yiian 
said : “ Our modern armies are being reared for fighting purposes, and all 
their time is occupied with the art of war without bothering themselves 
with ‘principles.’ ” 
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bookish conservatives under Chang Ch'i-tung (then also 
summoned to Peking) or the more practical liberals under 
Yuan Shih-k‘ai would prevail, A half-suppressed hostility 
grew up between the two men, for Chang frowned like 
Mr. Gladstone when he heard a “ false quantity,” and 
Yiians " Latinity ” was so-so. Meanwhile, Court zeal for 
reform was slackening, or perhaps becoming alarmed at 
“progress” made, and China was rather in a “middlin’” 
way. when the simultancious deaths of the Dowager and 
Enipero * summarily brought matters to a new crisis towards 
the end of 1908. IJndouiitedly, oiit of revenge for his 
alleged treason ot 1898, the, late 1‘anperor’s party, headed 
I'y his not very attractive widow, prevailed upon the 
Emi)eror’s brother, tint kegent (whose wife was th(; 
daughter of Junglu, by that tinu* deceased), to dismiss Yiian 
“ with a sore leg ” to his debit. l ie took his disgrace with 
dignity, however, simply remarking to his gloomy-faced 
friends at the railway-station lUi-iiiru tsemmo pan 

(•‘We shall see how they will manage things”). In the, 
autumn ol 1909, more or le.ss half-hearted att(‘mj)is were 
made to recall Yiian, as his riv.al Chang ChV-tung was now 
dead, Prince K ing progressing towards his dotage, anil the 
other “ elder statesmen ” all at the moment unavailable for 
this reason or that. Mut Yiian would have none of it ; 
that obstinate leg would not get well ; no hole-and- 
corner arrangements for him. ICven after the revolution 
of 191 1 , when his immediate po'-sence was universally 
admitted to be urgently neces.sary to save both the, dynasty 
and the country, he had manfully to “ master his leg ” 
before hi; arrived (apparently in prime condition, leg and 
all) at the Peking railway-station. 

The rest is ultra-modern history, and may be gathered in 
a way from the four papers .above cited. 1 he “greatness” 
of Yiian consists not in his knowledge of political history, 
but in his singleness of purpose and his native honesty of 
mind : these qualities do not prevent him from being 
shrewd and even ruse-, but there is re.ally no rea.son why. 
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under special circumstances, the Archbishop of Cantcrburv 
or the Pope should not be shrewd and even ruse too ; for, 
after all, “ the proper study of mankind is man,” and thos(.‘ 
hij^h ecclesiastical dignitaries would have to perish inconti- 
nently or “ get a mental move on ” if they suddenly found 
themselves in an African forest negotiating for a strategic 
retirement with cannibal envoj s ; there being, moreover, a 
flesh-pot and a dancing expectant crowd round it in the dim 
distance : in the same way Presid(*nt Wilson has to be 
sprightly with his thoughts and the concealment thereof 
when Count Bernstorff coim;s along “ bendin’ the corner.”' 
Yiian, since he became “ Emergency {lin-shifi) President,” 
has never once (at least in print) shown t('m])cr or spite, and 
his utterances from the first moment of his emerging into 
“ Emergency ” have be(m candully preserved by the prese.ut 
writer .so that if neces.sary he may smash crookc'd histf^rinns. 
What really happened in the Sung Kiao-jen assassination 
case (and possibly in others) no man at this distance can say, 
but in any event Yuan’s “destructive sword,” if usiul at all, 
directly or vicariously, would be jialriotically usc’.d (rightly 
or wrongly by tlie hotter <d' the law) with, a straightforward 
object in view, just as the most “ godly ’ and tender- 
hearted of our Generals (if he; had any gumption in him) 
would 2^istol a sjjy' at sight if he r(;ally thought the man’s 
immine.nt e.scape would disastrously endaugt'r the StaU;. 

A word may be said about thi; present corporate exist- 
ence of China. P'irst there is th<; President, now in the 
Imperial Palace, and as .secluded as ever an haniieror was. 
Practically he has as mucli iiower, loo, but that ^lower 
is less sltowy ; the; Kaiser Iiabcn aMejxniidii^st gcruhl style 
gave way at first to the Ccrmiual and ciiayen phraseology ; 
but gradually what may be called the old Roman styk; 
of me cxccuturam has biren rev(;rted to, though “ give ’ 
takes the {dace of “ bestotv “equable glance” that of 
“ Sacred glance “submit ’ that of “ memorialize,” and so 
on ; thus the transition to imperial “ We ” will be quite 
easy if the |Dro{jer time skou/d come, and “ greatness ” be 
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thrust upon Ytian. The vice-president, Li Yiian-hiing, 
also seems to live in palace precincts, and, it is said, is now 
a iamily “connection” (throuij^h the marriage of their 
respective children) of Ytian ; at Wu-ch‘ang he was all- 
powertul, and being by n:itnral b(;nt as honest-minded 
as \ iian himself, was, and desca ved to be, a d.'ingcirous 
potential rival, especially with the army. With consummate 
address Yuan seems to haja^ secured his pirrson “ volun- 
tarily, and to have politically einasculat<.!d him ; anyhow, 
so far as the writer can judge, he is a nonentity, though, 
like Mr. Rockele.ller’s owl, he may think, and even wink, 
in siK.-nce, conscious of his potentiality. The Mongol- 
Tibet .'\gency is a [K)\vt‘rfnl departimmt und<-.r the Presi- 
dent’s own househtdd. 'I'he next really efficient p(!rsonage 
in ll'.e high administration appears to b<'. Sii Shi-Ch.‘ang, 
who, as Secretary of Slate, MOW signs all pR.'sitlential 
decrees ; probably he- also composes them, for Viian's 
literary style suddenly assumeii great dignity on Sit’s 
appointment in May, ipi-i- He first appears in 1903 as 
one of the assistant -.secretaries of th.e newly-rreaterl Hoard 
of Trade; he was the fr-sl \'icei(jy of Mukden after the 
“ Tartar-generalship ” of that place was aboli.shed ; assisted 
rcdivivtis in military matters : was ai;[)ointed guardian 
of the phantom Emperor a few days later, d he Peking 
“ H(jards ” or Departments of StaU', to the. numlxa- of nine, 
instead of the old six, have at last assumed stalile appel- 
lations in the following [U'ccedence : Eoreign Office, liorne 
Office, b'inance (including Salt j. War, .Admiralty, b.diication, 
Justice, Agriculture-Trade, Communications. d'heii come 
the General Staff (Li Yuan-hun;r as the head of it), the 
Supreme Court, the Granaries, the Customs. Within the 
past year or two have been atlded the .Audit (jffice, 
the Military- Naval Commandership-in-Chief, the Court of 
Appeal, the Government Council, the Generalissimo Head- 
quarters (over the provincial (Lmerals) ; the Waters Depart- 
ment (lakes, rivers, irrigation, etc.) ; the Mining, Coal, and 
Oil Department ; the Frontiers Department, the Wine and 
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Tobacco Monopoly, the Internal Loan Department, the 
Currency Department, and the Parliament and Local 
Councils Preparatory Department— a round dozen, some 
of which, if permanent at all, are likely to be merged so 
soon as they shall have felt their way a little. 

Each province has now (after many shifts and experi- 
ments) a Generalissimo and a Civil Governor of its own, 
instead of there being, as in Msnehu times, a Viceroy over 
one, two, or three provinces, with or without a Governor 
over each such individual province ; or instead of a 
Governor, who in many cases had n<i Viceroy co-ordinate 
with him* ; the only exception is that, for the [jresent, the 
Generalissimo at Mukden has a sort of supreme control 
ov<^r the two other Manchuria (Tcneralissimos (Kirin and 
Tsitsihar) ; ap[)arently this is to prevent a repetition of the 
Boxer confusion of 1900- 1901, during which th.e two 
northern Tartar-generals “went wild ” with the Russians, 
and n*peatedly gav'c their Mukden colleague away — not to 
say the Peking Government, too— by precipitate or Je.eble 
action. The old-time Treasurer and Judge still exist in 
each province, but, aft<a' various cxperinumls, they are now 
— especially th(; Law Officer — more fully under control of 
the Civil Governf)r. P'or some time tht^e w'ere. four or 
five other high officials, but th»:se, havi^ now been abolished 
as useless roads dc cnir: of subordinates there are now only 
the taoyia (corresponding to the old taolai), and the hu’n, 
or walled-city-district governor, as “ courts below.” With 
few exceptions the fn cities, I'ing cities, and chon cities 
have been reduced to hicn* and thus centralization has 
been much simplified and freed from useless corrt;spondence 
and red tape. There is no space left here to de-Scribe the 
important gendarmerie, judicial, and educational arrange- 
ments of each province, including the manner of ctmtral 
control, for China cannot organize everything ellectivcly at 
once ; c pur si miiovc. 

■* The old sy.stcm, with its network of corruptu)ns, aliuses, and fatuities 
is carefully c\plained in“(ihiria, her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce,’’ 
John Murray, 1901, and in “China, Past and Present, " Chapman and 
Hall, 1903. 
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r-HE EXISTING P(,)SrnON IN ARMIGNIA 
]‘.v A. S. Sai'kasi'ian 

I\ one of its \vc( kly issues of List Man-h, Karao/zew:, Uie 
Turkish J'ztuc/i, published at Constantinople, oavc* the* 
following imaginary dialogmi as having lakiat plaee in a calc 
at Stainboul laaweeii a certain Ahmed and one i\lehmed ; 

AiiMKo, lave you read to-day’s splendid war 
news ? 

Ml Hi'fKi). No. Nowadays ! do ncH read any news- 
[jape-rs ; yet I can follow the ups and downs of the war. 

‘‘ Ajimi:i.). I am surprised to hear that ! blow on earth 
can you live in these decisive days of war without 
reading about the. glorious victories t.if our (lermau 
Allies, upon which depends our very existence ? 

“ Meiimki). Effendim ! I do not take the trouble to 
read the tittle-tattle of the newspajxirs. I have a sure 
and practical method of finding out the nature ol the 
morning’s news no sooner I start from my home. If 1 
see the Armenians walking sullenly, and with a sad and 
mournful countenance, I at once conclude that our brave 
Allies, the Germans, are victorious on all fronts. On 
the other hand, if the Armenians are cheerful, entering 
into lively conversation, and looking as if they were 
congratulating each other, then I take it that our 
enemies, the Russians and the English, are successful. 
It is in this simple manner that I read the day’s news 
in the attitude of the ArmeniaAs I happen to watch.” 
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This characteristic presentation of the, Turkish attitude 
towards the Armenian people is reflected in the official 
communication which the Turkish (iovernment issued in 
neutral countries last June in answer to the. threat of the 
Allic'.d Powers to hold th(im p{;rsonally and collectivcdy 
responsible for any Armenian massacres. 'I'lic Turkish 
communication said that the “ Armenian movennmt ” was to 
all apj;carance organi/,(;d by Ivussia and I’ngland, and that 
they (tlu; Turks) were taking energetic measnr. 'S to secure 
their sfjvereignty and the safety of their tniiilary o[ierat!ons. 

The futility of the wiujle '['urkish argnatenl, iKjvve.M'r. 
becoim;s evident in tiie light ol the not v-Ty disiant pa.st. 
I,)uring the period 1^9,1-90, when riboni uki.ooo .\rmenians 
wen^ m:issacr('d and double that niimbe.!’ p ;rishe'l iu con- 
sequence of those, masci 'res, ihep.' was no h'u;'0()eaM war, 
Still less an Angkj- Kus ari’’ co-op- rali(;:i wit!- rega.rd to the 
“ Armenian inoveineud” 

It may perhaps bt; said that a jtlausibl-; caus<' lor the 
present .Armenian ma.ssacres lies in the in.stinc'tive. fear, 
which Sir (diaries Idi-it, in discussing the, [)robl!.‘m Iroin the 
'Furkisii point of vicov. calls th-t h'ar o! Christians : The 
periodical outbreaks, formr rly calh-d ’‘atrocities,’’ :n)peir to 
us as a cowardly slaughter ot unarme.-.i m<m ati-i h-diiless 
women and children. Ibit no doubt the average i'lirk 
regards these same, events as nec-assary measure^ oi self- 
defence.”* 

However absurd and ridiculous this Turkish point of 
view may appear to tiie outsiile world and to the victims 
thems(;lves, yet it has not altered a whit tht; conduct of the 
Turks throughout the last century. It would be a mere 
commonplace to say that massacres of subject- Christians 
have be.en the cardinal feature of Turkish policy, and that 
such massacres have assumed terrible proportions when the 
Turks have felt that the particular portion of territory in 
their possession looked like slipping from under their feet. 
Apt instances in the past were the horrible massacres of 

+ “Turkey in Europe,” by Sir Charles Eliot, 2 nd ed., pp. i53-i54" 
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Greeks durinnr the years 1821-27; those of the Slavs and 
BulL^arians fii the Balkans ilurinj^ *'^75"r7- Simil.ir fears 
S(‘eni to he at work in producinij tin; latest massacres of 
Armenians. 1 he S(;vere measures adopted by the Turkish 
Governimmt in tlie lorm (jt wliok^sale dt.'portatic'ns of 
Armenian communities into the uninhabited deserts of 
]Vlesoj)otami;i and to tim unliealthy s\vam[)s ot Asia Mincer, 
appear t> e.xciadi in voitmte and iVi 'lufiilness anv otlicr 
persecution yt.-i, conceivetl 't.)y tinxse ailepp; in iaiiumanity. 
'J’hey have alread\ !)roken d..- record ol' I'a ir i-asL (exploits. 

1 in; tr;\”ed.y <■! llic Xme nan su!!e ' I's is stil! birther 
enha'ajed by tin; tact tiial it vas un Ka aken in tlv midst 
this orcat wai', wlc-u a.!' th 'roat I'.i ropean nations art; 

( nnieshed in a hie. and {a-atli .struLty id when ihe'Tuiks 
til' msel VI'S havt; .1 with. hos -rs tliat liav tin 

least inclination to .suooort the .Xi'meniau Ou' stion, a -aiiist 
the Power.s (.il tit" i ripie h.ntent.- whic!’. h ive it. ieast hike.n 
tin:; initiative on th" snlijecl ol /Vrmenian rt lce.nis. 

Itnver I’a.siia i,-. i 'i.ort'd to iiave said, in a recent inter- 

1 

view that tin; Turks were; yoin;^ to con.soliiia.te. the power of 
Turke\ by 'i'.si'osiii" ('! all b hrispan eieineius m tile hanpire : 
tht: Anneiii.'uis lirs!, and th'-n all (/dier t. inistians, includmj.; 
even the Germans ! Whatever may have been tlie sum 
total of tlu; recent massacrt-.-i. abductions, and deportations, 
the rulers of I'urkey have .s(;l theinselv(;s a task which may 
invoKa; the ver\' existenct; ol at least 1,500,000 .Arnn.maiis 
throui'houl Tnrkev. 

Hetiriiyo' in mind tin.* tratlilional "Turkish [lolicy oi massti- 
cres ol .subj( ct-Chi isti.ms, and the o])[)ortimitjes oll(-;re(-l 
to th(; "Turks by the Ivuropetin War for achievinjr their 
object, one half ol tin; probl(;m seems cl(;ar to (jin; s under- 
standing. The rem.aining half of the criminal process of 
Armenitin e.xtermination .seems to be sinpih; to jrra^p, and 
may be summarized in a le.w stati;ments of facts as it has 
b(;cn po.ssible. to verify them by the lit;ht thrown on the 
subject from authoritative .sources. "To give exact figures is 
impossible, as only the vilayet of Vkn, and parts of Bitlisand 
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Erzeroum have already been cleared of I'lirks, after liaving 
changed hands twice. These provinces constitute the main 
battle-ground, as in the past, of the Russo-Turkish struggle ; 
and as the conditions of Armenians in the war zone is 
closely connected with the vicissitudes of the campaign, 
a few words about the operations on the Transcaucasian 
front would enable us to grasp the situation better. 

Last October, as soon as Russia d' clnn d war (-n rerUey 
in consequence of the latter’s provocative; acts, t!u; C ni- 
casian Army at once invade.'l the vlistricts i>f .Mashkerd 
and Passin (Erzeri.um), as well as those oi Bayazid and 
Bashkale (\hui). The I'urks in their hasty retreat massa- 
cred alm'ost all Artnenian peasants in those, districts alu.-r 
seizing all their young women and vahiablcs that they c<'u]d 
lay hands on. 

Then in ne('e.mb('r tl’n- '[ 'nks ;■ uneiiceO a strojig 
counter-attack, and invaded (.;ven I’le 'inssian districts of 
Ardahan and Sarvkamisch, '.hiclt in anu;ir> resulted in 
the Turkish rout at tiiose two battle;^. The Russians then 
recommenced to clear the dkirks gradually right ii[) to the 
onU;r defences of Er/v;roum, .md Irom all territory i-.astwards 
and bOUthwarvhs. In Juh last i.he 'rurks again st.uted 
a [jow'erful ofte.nsive till tdong the front, and reoccupie.d the 
territory they had lost since Jtinuary. 

On the front towtirds Van. the mtun force of the Ru.ssian 
Army consisted of Armenian Volunteer regiments under An- 
dranik, then some 7,000 strong, who, supporled by Russian 
Cossticks, drove the d'urks from Azeriieijan. Dtiring the 
course of the.se openition.s, in February, Djevdet Bey, the 
Vali of Van and a brother-in-law of Enver Ikisha, aitproached 
the Armenian letulers of the town and asked them to write 
to Andranik in the name of the Dashnaksuthiun [larty and 
urge him to refrain from joining the Russians and fighting 
against the Turks. Vramian, the Armenian deputy of Van 
in the Turkish Chamber, told the Vhili that he would 
certainly forward such a request, stating, at the same time, 
that it would scarcely hive any effect, as the Volunteers 
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were Russian Armenians and were naturally doing their 
duty, as the Turkish Armenians were doing iheirs. Nfgolia- 
tions dragged on for some time for the delivery of a f<-“w 
hundred Armenian deserters from the riirkish Army, who 
had escap{;d from seiodce in consc(|nonce of the brutal 
treatment of tluar Turkish olfici-rs. In the meantime 
S[K>ra(.lic encounters took place between the Turks and the 
Armenian deserters until the. !)eginning of April, whi!n the 
I'urkish plan ol Armenian exterminatiem was maiming at 
Constantinople. .Sealed orders were sent from the capital 
to the provinces lor a simult;ineous desce-nt on the Armenian 
'.iOpulation throughout the tfiunlry. All intelle.ctual leadt^rs 
and puldic men w<;re imprisoned in’ deijorted on leilieless 
charg'es. In \",in all male.> !)1’ militSvi'y age were arrested at 
night in the cazas ol Ar,Ijish, .Adiljevas, Akhlal, (.-tc., on the 
north, of Lake Vhin, and were shot in batches ol ten. The 
d Lirks [>rocee.(ieAl to carry out the same plan in the city 
of Van and ail along the .•'Outl'ern shores ol the lake. It 
was ihen that the AriiKMiians s[jrang to arms lor iiK'.re seif- 
defence. After a months stout lighting, Djevdi^t Hey and 
h:s troojis w(‘re expelled Irom the city, aiul their guns 

aixl ster'.’S e;iptiirt.;(!. In .Shat.ikfi, .Mok.s, .and Kliizan, 
south of the lake, iXrineni.ms e.verywhe.re delendtxl them- 
seives for fifty days, until their Volunteer regiments, 
followed by the Ru.ssian forces, came to their rescue. 1 he 
Vali and liis deleated army, in their retreat towards Hitlis, 
massacred every Armenian they found, in some cases 
driving the women and children belore them, Mas.sacres 
on a large scale were carried out in iliths, Alush, lioulanik, 
Khini.s, and immediately behind the I urkish rmng-line.s. 
A rtipresentative ol the National Bureau at Tillis, who 
visited the stricken area in June, after carelully compiling 
figures for the above districts, computes that at least 50,000 
Armenians were massacred in the above districts alone, 
and about a hundred villages were completely wijied out. 
Further west and south, in Erzeroum, Kharput, Sivas, and 
Diarbekir, massacres so far seem to h,ave been partial ; but 
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the deportations to unknown destinations of public men, and 
of the masst's to Mesopotamia, has been ruthlessly cruel. 

In Cilicia, in the eastern Mediterranean, a first attempt 
by the Turks to oveqiou'er the Armenians of Zeitoun 
failed in lo'.bruary. Then Djemal Pasha, the would-be 
hero of tin; Syrian army, reserved for the invasion of the 
Suez Canal, on failine' to achieve, his expected victory in 
Pgypt, turneu Ins attmilion towards Zeitoun, this home of 
brave mountaineers who, since, the extinctitm of the Ar- 
meni.'in Riipenian kinc;dom in 1393, hail jecilously maintained 
som(; measure of sitmi-imlepmnience in their moniuaias. 
Considering^ the sacrifices a.nd tiilnciiliii's a {'am|>ai_c;n ai^aansL 
Ziatouii would in\'olve, C>erman oriic<.n's are cn-diii.-d witii 
having;’ promised, tlinnioli sonu' Armenian Proteslnmt 
pastors, immunity iVoin harm if Uie Zeitounlis refrained 
trom hUackinuf, Aj)[)arently relyiity on. the. word ol these 
Cicrmans, the natives c.liowed tlie I'nrkish army to nold 
the lower ridyes of their fastnessr-s. Having irsiiikiishial 
thomseb. i;.s in lower Zeitoun, the- d'uiks at onci; .'^el to work 
to disarm tlic Arnu aiians v\h>', however, .saw llu'ouoh the. 
ruse, held to their arn\s, and foiigni for several ‘Says; but 
U)war<.l.s the end of May the)' were overwhelmed by large 
Turkish forces and ruthlessly ]>nt to llie .sword. Similar 
treatment was also meted out to liar Armeniar.s at Deiirt- 
Yol, lladjin, and to sonar e.:vttriu at Marash ;ind (jlher 
centres in Cilicia (nortli-easc of ;\dana and north-west of 
Aleppo). Some 30,000 unollending civilians liavi- since 
been deported to the desert of Deir-el-Zor from Cih'cia 
alone. From Constaiuinojjle itsirlf some 500 public men 
— lawyers, writens, journalists, merchants, and ileputies — 
have been deported into Moslem centres in Asia Minor. 
I'he well-known deputie.s Zohrab and Yartkis have already 
succumbed to the hardships entailed by the I'narch. Twenty 
Armenians have been hanged in the Turkish capital, tw'enly 
at Diarbekir, seven at Sivas, twelve at Kaiserieh, and 
several others elsewhere, for “ having designed the creation 
of an independent Armenia.” According to the Italian 
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e.x-Consul-Genera] of Trebizond, all Armenians alonof the 
shores of the Black Sea have either b(;en massacred, 
drowned, or deported to unknown d(\stinations. J'he 
population ol b.rzeroum has mostly bc;en de[>orted to Mosul, 
hundreds of miles away. 

At Shabin-Karahi^sar, the Anni.-nians madt.* a desperate 
attem[)t at sell-tlelence. i'b.e l urks brou^lU heavy odn- 
forcemenls and artillery and overwhelmed the rc:sislanc(e 
(.)n the surrender of the woimm aiul children, 4,(x'0 of 
tlaan \\a;re ma:-.s;icr(.;d ia a manner wliich oeturs deseripiioii. 

At Sassoun, in tlie (;aslernmo-.i ranges cd the d'aurus, 
some i 5,000 native's, reinloreeii i)y ilmus.inds oi .Armenian 
rcdui^t.-.c'^ Irou; Miisii liave. n pami.;’ tor smc' May 
ast. I'he. ree.eat withdraw. d of Knssi.m ami .\rmenian 
r(;4iments from tlie I'mi[ihrates vailev removed ail possi- 
bility of rea.chino Sassotin :iivi r(;.s(:iii:'t'4 these brat'e. natives 
oi tile country, wiui may Iioid out p'eriuips for .'mother 
month. 

Summing ep' a.l! this inlorm.uion which h.is been Uerived 
from v.'u'Io'.is .'Liid reli.ible souiv.<.:s, it w.oiild not ix; v. idn; of 
tlu; mark ti) .stale i.h:il about loo.ooo .Xrmeuians h.ive 
already been nia.isacr<.:d since last A[;ril ; [xahaps some 
50,000 womtsi and ciiildren have bei’n coavertedl to Islam 
and made to “ marrv lurks; and aijoat 800.000 have 
been deported Irum their homes into Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor. d'he, po ces.s of deportation is one (d the 
most cruel and diabolictil devices the 1 urks have ever 
invented : families are broken up in such a manner as to 
destroy them .'ikogether, ami make tlx-ir nainion ;ui impossi- 
bility. The htirUsiiips of loiij.;' marches tJirouLjh waterless 
deserts, and the suffemin^s of the weak aiul sick, are so 
terrible that sctircely omathird of these wretched people 
ever retich their destination. 

The Turks have', in this manner, already accounted for 
about two-thirds of the entire Armenian population in 

The last figure has been taken from a I 'rench official wireless message, 
which was issued here by the Press Bureau op the i.j.lh instant. 
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Turkey, and are still continuing their murderous work, 
which will stand unparalleled in the history of humanity. 

A great deal has been said about the complicity of 
Cierman officials in Turkey with regard to these Armenian 
atrocities. What one would wish to add at the present 
moment is, that considering the military philosophy of 
Germany as applied in Belgium, it is not to be wondered 
that the (h'.rmans are unscrupulously exploiting the fighting 
value of the Turk by encouraging and giving free sqojxi to 
the murderous instincts of the latter with regard to subject- 
Christians. 

In this hour of supreme trial and martyrdom of the 
Armenian people, the problem confronting all lovers of 
humanity, fairness, and justice, is, of course, the saving 
of the remnant from the wreckage. A unanimous e.\- 
pression of horror and abhorrence felt by the civilized 
world in the neutral countries, and in the United States in 
particular, coupled with a public denunciation of German 
complicit)' in the crime of annihilating one of the oldest 
Christian races, might perhaps bring a blush of shame to 
the 'feuton abettor, and might ultimately bring the Turkish 
criminals to reason. 
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i\IAi\IFESTO OI‘ Till- (iREEK SOCIALIST 

PARTY 

U.W.^I.AThl) l!V R. ScAlCIIKi;]' 

grior'j: in i)an(',i:r 

(iuKl'.K Sof'l Vl.l,-. 1 P\! |\. I.Al.lviJH I.IAC.I’k iiI ( K , 

10, 1\IK. I’lklK, 

A ni l A'.', (.'ikl KCK. 

'riiK Executive, Coinmitirc i\;cls it u duty to p];ice on 
record the conviction of tiie (ireek Sociali.st Ikirty tliat 
Greece is placing herself in ]>eril by reinainint;' neutral 
durinjf the [)re.sent worhl conflict btiween tin; nations. 

It is the fundamental principle of Socialism that the work 
ing-cla.sses constitute the nation, and the (.ioa;k Socialist 
Party is naturally anxious with reLUird to the political (exist- 
ence and independence of the working-classes of ( rreece. 

d'he ILxecutIve Cc.numitlee is compi'lle.d to make, the 
following declarations, not only to enlighten those mem- 
bers led astray by the inlhieiicf! of Pscaido-Socialists, but 
also to exhort all Cirta,;ks to face hm'oically the d.anger 
which menaces the country, and to rally for its dehmee. 

Any Great Power manifesting dixsires for coiupiest and 
domination constitutes an immiiuait jx^ril for the priticiplcjs 
of Democracy and Progress, because it threatens the rights 
and political liberties ac([uire(.i by the W(jrk(.rs at such 
tremendous sacrifices. W'ithout fa\ (airing one or the other 
of the belligerents, a Socialist is in duty bound to promote 
the triumph of democratic principles.! and must make use of 
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every proffered opportunity to promote that triumph. A 
Socialist will understand that it will be impossible to ensure 
peace without the total destruction of Prussian Militarism, 
which threatens the extinction of the spirit of Democracy. 
Socialism is international, not anti-national. Each nation- 
ality must exist as an indei)endent political unity before it is 
possible to realize the fraternit)'^ of nations. 

fhe Exccutiv(; Committee vigorously protests against 
the IVo-German intrigues which weaken the Hellenic love 
of liberty, and it appeals to Greece to abandon with all 
possible speed a neutrality which constitutes a national 
shame as well as a national peril. 

Our nation is in danger because the existence of all 
nations is threatened by this war of conque.st. 

The Powers allied against (iermany invoke the principles 
of libi'rty, fraternity, equality — those very principles which 
constitute the soul of Socialism. Con.seqiiently as Social- 
ists it is our interest to help tlie Allies, while as Greeks 
we mu.st adhere to those principles — they constitute the .s(.)Ie 
guarantee of our future as a nation. 

It is manif<;st that the Allies have drawn their sword on 
behalf of liberty, but have moreover solemnly declared that 
th(iy will utilize victory to .secure the permanent indepen- 
dence of nationalities, and consecpient univc?rsal peace. On 
the other hand, Germany proclaims herself the Mistre.s.s 
of I'airope. 

Only tin; coalition of all those who are threatened can 
secure the overthrow of Germany’s {)roject. d'his coalition 
is necessary, not only for tin* triumph of the principles of 
national independence and frat<a‘nily, but also in order to 
free the German nation from Kaiserism. 

Political liberty, autonomy, national independence, are 
fundamental principles of Socialism. As political liberty 
is insuflicient, lacking economic freedom, so economic 
freedom is unattainable apart from political liberty. 

The present war in no respect resembles the previous 
wars of history. We are witnessing the greatest, the most 
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destructive, cataclysm of this planet. It is the end of a 
world. It is the prelude to that world-wide Revolution 
which we Socialists have so Ioulj; expected. '\t this 
moment every intelligent .Socialist finds himself confronted 
with a dilemma. He must choose om; of the two alterna- 
tives : the crude Prussian spirit of a blind nn.'chanism tran.s- 
forming human beings into soullt'ss machine.s, and the 
organized liberty which in this supreme, moment is repre- 
sented by the bintente coalition. And again the. choice lit'S 
between that model of bureaucratic tyranny the d eutt'nic 
Rmpire, a model based upon media-val Ca.lholicism, ami 
the b'ederation of the States of the Prilish Ivmpire b.ased 
on the ideal of the .Achaic la-ague. 

The small n.ations ctin conieni[)la!t , lull ol ho[)e, the 
ideal of organized liberty .since it is a guaranlet; of national 
integrity. I'he annihilation ol this ideal would mean 
annihilation of Democracy and the, deathblow of human 
progrt^ss. 

The assured .sf)lid.irity between tin; bederale<l .States 
of tl'ie British Itmpire and the glorious R(;imblic o! I'ram e 
is an om(;n of hap[)iest augury siiua; Mngland h.is maluretl 
and I'r.Lnce. has j)roclaim--d the princ;[).les ol liberty, fraier- 
nitv, and equality. It cannot be otherwise than th.;t these 
ideas will be realized by the .Anglo- Id'ench triumph in 
the prt;sent war. llelhmism and .Socialism alike have 
nothing to* gain, liut all to hast; in tin; t;vent ol tierinan 
victory or prematun; peaix:. 

jjj ^ jjc jjc •!' 

With rc'^arcl to Iviissia, -'lie luis .solcniii]}' cii.iri.Trr. I, and 
inagniticcaitly follow.*^, a .olicy of If)\al co-f)|>rr.iLa»n with 
tile Kni^lish, hrc iicln ‘int ]>( ii^ian I )mnoc.Tani(’s. All the 
nations who an* suhjiiL^atcd l)y tyrants will b(' jil^er.itt.d 
as the result of the victory el llie (Juadrii|de h.nt(aiLD. 

For our nation, .the present e[)och resembles ihiii of 
1821. Rei^as, at this moment, sjjt^aks in trumpet tones 
to the whole Oreek nation. All (Ulier interest falls into 
thf^ l)ack<^>'round in the face of this supreme crisis for 

fa I 
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Hellenism. Every Greek merchant or workman, learned 
or simple, plutocrat or proletarian, socialist or liberal, can 
have but one idea as in 1821, that of revolt against the 
tyrant, of taking up arms for the saving of his threatened 
country. For Greece the alarm has sounded. We must 
all hasten to the rescue. Greece can only hope for the 
desired salvation when she heroically decides to identify 
her destiny with those Powers who, nearly a century ago, 
crowned the ten years’ struggle of the Hellenic nation 
for liberty by the abolition of the 'I'lirkish rule in Greece. 

(These declarations were passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the 3rd of August, ami were then published as 
its official expression.) 
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PROCKEDIXCiS OF THE F:AST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

THE FORTY-EKlli rn ANNUAL REl’OKT OF 
THE. FAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

Tut. Cuuncil aubinii the lollovvinir Rt'port ol th(; work of 
the Association ior the* year 191.1-15. 

During the year forty-tive new Meinhers were elected, 
ol whom twentj'-onc were liuliins and twenly-Iour 
European.s. 'Twenty Membms rc-signed and nine died. 
Several of those who ri^signed alleged as a r< ason for 
retiring the tutce.ssily for economizing in all po.ssible dire.c- 
tions during the continuanci; of the War. lint it is gratifying 
to record that, notwithstanding the War, the number of 
resignations has been only slightly in e.vce.ss of the average, 
and that the net increase in membership during the year 
amounts to fifteen. 

The most outstanding fact of the year has been the 
magnificent rally of India round the Flag, and this rally 
formed the .subj<;ct of an eloquent address delivered before 
the Association under the Presidentship of Sir O’Moore 
Creagh (lately C'ommander-in-Chief in India), by Mr, 
A. Yusuf Ali, I.C..S. (retired). The lecturer showed how 
splendidly India had responded to her King-Emperor’s 
call, and how deeply the Indian Army had been moved by' 
His Majesty’s simple words : “ I look to all my Indian 
soldiers to uphold the izzat of the Raj against an aggres- 
sive and relentless enemy.” At the same time Sir 
O’ Moore Creagh bore witness to ^he inborn loyalty of 

VOL. YII. u 
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the people of India, to the gallantry of her Soldiery, and 
to the devotion and fidelity of her Chiefs. 

At a subsequent meeting, when Colonel Phillott lectured 
on “ Some of the Military Castes of the Indian Army,” 
General Sir Alfred Gaselee, who presided, said : “We, for 
the first time in our history, have the Indian Army serving 
side by side with ours in Europe, and it is undoubtedly a 
very memorable occasion both for the British and for the 
Indian race, and it will no doubt have very wide results in 
the future which we cannot at present see. However, 
whatever comes, there is this fact. Our Indian troops have 
responded — the Maharajas and the peo]jles of India have 
responded — most nobly to the; call of Cmpire, and it now 
behoves us to tlo all we can to make the troops happy and 
comfortable during the time they are serving with ns in 
Europe. It may not be the right tinu; for an appeal to the 
public, but I should ju.st like to mention now the Indian 
Soldiers’ Fund, as I happen tcj be a member ol the 
Committee,” 

The As.sociation was able to contribute /,'5o towards this 
Fund. Many members have contributed directly or through 
the Association, and contributions still continue to be 
collected. 

Referring to the desirability of disstuninafing correct 
news with regard to the causes and course of the war, Sir 
Mancherjec Bhownaggree drew the attention of Council to 
the services rendered to the Crown and to the ptiople of 
India by Her Highness the Maharani of Bhaunagar in 
publishing a weekly Journal setting forth facts connected 
with the War. The Hon. Secrt;tary was directed to convey 
to Her Highness the Council’s high appreciation of her 
action. An answer was rtxeived from Her Highness 
thanking the Council for th(!ir good wishes for the success 
of her efforts on behalf of truth and loyalty and the welfare 
of India. 

The year was marked by the death of Field- Marshal 
Earl Roberts, who had been for many years a Vice- 
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President of this Association, and the followinij resolution 
(proposed by Sir Arundel T. Arundel, and seconded by Mr. 
W. Coldstream) was [)laced on record and communicated to 
Lady Roberts : 

" Ihe C ouncil of the Last In<lia Association has 
receiv^ed with profound j^rief the inttdlijijenci: of the 
death of Lord Roberts, and desire.s to express its deep 
sympathy with Lady ‘Roberts and h(;r family in a 

. sorrow which is shared by tite whole of the British 
Empire. Lord Robc'rts was the first Soldier of his 
aj^w;, and His Country will treasure for (wer the memory 
of his prici'less serviexs in tinu:s of national crisis. Me 
.secured not only the admiration, but also the reverence 
and affection, of his fellow-countrymen — above all, of 
his fellow-soldiers, bv whom he was ididized. In 
for>4etfulne.s.s of himself and his gn^at ag(‘, his last act 
was one of unselfish devotion, and while visiting and 
welcoming his behived Indian troops on the. field of 
battle, and within tlie .sound of tin; guns he has [)assed 
to his rest.” 

It may be recalled that it w.is only last year Lord Roberts 
took the chair at the re.ading belon* this .As.sociation of 
Sir (.Tiiillonl \rol'‘s\vorlh’s p.aper <.>n *’ I he HattU; of the 

Gauges.” 

The Council conveyed to the ( roverni'r-Genixal of India, 
Lord Ilardingi;, an e.xgjression ot their sympathy on the 
death of Lady llanlinge. 

No fresh leallets were issued <iuring the year, but “ More 
Truths about India ” were coinjiih-d by Mr. J. B. Pennington, 
and published in book form (tinder the authority of the 
Association), with a preface by the Right Mon. the Lord 
Reay. These books were .sujjplied gratis to new.s[japers, 
public libraries and institutions at honi". and in India, and 
500 copies of the fir.st volume ("Truths about India”) were 
distributed gratis to the Fleet. 

Colonel C. F. Yate, a Memlyir of Council, kindly 
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presented the Association with a copy of his “ Khurasan 
and Sistan," and it is to be hoped other members will 
follow his example by addin'^ copies of their works to the 
library of the Association. 

The papers read before the yXssociation durin_£^ the year 
were of exceptional interest, as evidenced by the large 
attendances, and those on Sanitation, Development of 
Cotton Cultivation and Well and Canal Irrigation are likely 
to prov(i of special use and benefit to the people of India. 
The Council tender their hearty thanks to all the. Lecturers. 
Papers promised are now announced on the invitation cards; 
but it may not be known that the Literary Committee 
would always bi- glad to receiver papers from coiilriijutors 
in India, and to arrange for their being read before the 
Association in cases where the Autliors cannot rttad them in 
person. 

The following papers were read during the \a;ar : 

May 27, 1914. — “The I^xsition of Sanitation in 
the Administration of India.” by Colonel \V. G. King, 
e.i.E,, i.M.s. (retired, formerly Sanitary Ccanmissioner 
with the Government of Madras). Profes.sor \V. J. 
Simpson, c.m.o., in the chair. 

June 17, — “ 'I'he Press in India,” by S. K. Kat- 

cliffi;, ICsq. (formerly of the Statesman, Calcutta). Sir 
Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.i., in the chair (in the absence 
of the Right Hon. Lord Reay, k.t., o.c..s.i., o.c.i.k.). 

Jttly 27, 1914. — “Development of Cotton in India : 
Sind a Second Egypt,” by Dr. T. Summers, e.i.E., 
D.sc., M.i.C'.E. Sir Walter C. Hughes, c.i.e., in the 
chair. 

November 9, 1914. — “The Gods of the Hindus, 
by R. A. Leslie Moore, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). Sir 
Andrew Wingate, k.c.i.e., in the chair. 

November 23, 1914. — “ India’s Rally Round the 
Flag,” by A. Yusuf Ali, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). General 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, v.c., g.c.b., in the chair. 
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December i,|., 1914. — “Some of the Military Castes 
of the Indian Army, ” by Colonel 1 ). C. Phillott. 
General Sir Alfred Gaselee, ('..c.i!., g.c.i.k., in the 
chair. 

Jaujuxry iS, 1915. — “ Wells for Irrigation in India, ” 
by I'.. A. Molony, E.sq., i.c.s. 'I’he Right lion. l>ord 
.Sydenham, G.e.s.i., (i.r.M.c., e,.e.i.K., i.u.s., in the 
chair. 

. February 15, 1915. — “Impressions of India," by 
the. liarl of Rin'.aUlshay, M.i'. 'I'he Right lion. Lord 
R(;ay, K.T., o.e.s.i.. r.K., i .c., 1.1..I)., in lh('. chair. 

March 8, 19; 5 • India aficr the War, from thc 
hiconoiiiic .Standpoint,' iiy .Sjr Daniel .Mackinnon 
Hamilton. Sir .\rnndei 1 ’. .Arundel, K.i'....i., in the 
chair (in the absence, of Sir Andrew h’raser, a.e.s.i.). 

.■\pril 19. iprs- “Indirect HeiU'iil.s of Irrig.aiion 

not G<;nerai!y i-iei ugni/ed. ' by Henry Marsh, h.sq., 
■ M.i:.. M.i.i'.e. 'I'lie Right Hon. Lor-' Macd.' mnell, 
t..e.s.!., !•.( , in the- ch.iir. 

The following h.’.'.-e. '-een e:e..:lej ' b-nes-i'i I (he 
.As.'.ociation duriiiL; tl:e ye ir : 

; . I”, i ). .Xel’.arya, I’isoj. 

:. M. -A. .Azim, Ifsij. 

4. j. 11. UorasUm, ifscj. 

4. C. J. IVarrow, L.- q. 

5. Jamc.s Richard llaill e, 

b. Amar Nath llhasin, Itsip, m..\. 

7. Vilhal Shivaram Lhide, Ivsip 

S. Thomas Henry .Stiiiinglleet liiddulph, Lsq., (J.i.K. 

9. S. A. Bhisey, H.sq. 

10. Sir Valentine Ciiirol. 

11. Arthur Jules Dash, Esq. 

12. H. K. l)e, Esq. 

13. J. F. Barling Fisher, E-stp 

14. Bihari Lai Gupta, Esq., c.s.i. 

15. Tulsi Chandra Goswami, Esq. 
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16. II. M. Haywood, Esq. 

17. William Slirliny Hamilton, Esq. 

18. Robert Charles Hobart, E.sej. 

19. Mrs. Haigli. 

20. M. W. Has.sanalK', Esc]. 

2 1. Charles St, John Ives, lisq. 

22. h'akirji^i N. Ilavna, Est;. 

23, Khaja Ismail. Esq. 

2 .\. Robert Hatson Jo\'ner, Esq., i,'.i.k 

25. Major William M,,yii! K'..nnea\. 

26. Krishna KurLi|), liscj. 

27. Whlliam Ciairles Ec-ster Leqqatt. i'.sq. 

28. H, AJ , Eai.L, 

29. Dudley Ih rn/ii Mve-rs. Esq. 

30 Cl. D. M : uau;. ( ! i . I'hso.. 

31. Babinqto!! Benm-.it XcnviM^ukl, Es;;. 

32. Charles 1 lerixa'i P..i) ne. iX(|. 

33. E, Philiipou'.sk)', I''s([. 

34. The Rev. I'rank Penny, ll.m 

35. M. Rafieiuldin, E.sfj. 

36. Chmjes Rol.'Crt?.. Es(}., 

37. R. M. V. S. Rao, l-sq. 

38. Syed Abdus Samad, Ivs<j. 

39. The. lion. Mr. P>. K. Sarn;a. 

40. Thoma.s Summers, E.s<|., e.i.i-,., M.r.c i . 

41. Edward Llttki .Salt;, Esq. 

42. Henry Shuhduim Shaw, E.sq, 

43. E. H. Tabak, Esq. 

44. Thakurdas Vasanmal Thadani, E,sq. 

45. Gobindbux Vazirmal Ulamsinyj, Esq., r..A. 

The following have resigned membership during the 
year : 

Khan Saheb Khwajah Mohammud Azam. 

A. S. M. Anik, Esq. 

Sir Edward Charles Buck, K.c.s.i. 

Alfred B rereton, Esq., c.s.i. 
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Herbert Batty, Itsq. 

The Right lion. Lord Charnvvood. 

Sir J;inn .s McCrone l)oui<!, k.c.s.i. 

Al(^.\andrr Henderson Diack, l‘Aq,, c.v.n. 

Colonc! Sir I huinas H. Hcddieh, K.c.i.i:., c.a. 

1 >. F. Jaini.vala, F,s([. 

Charles I'.dward iNIallet, Ivs([. 

Whlliaai \avvton i\iri\v, h'sij. 

Jair.nadas ’M. I'>.q. 

Joseph Huu)il; \vo!l]i Oidriani, ICsq. 

Sahib Alattada Ram,’ Rao. 

Ai. X'encaia R.io, Fs<|. 

Alexiiuler Alonta<-u Stowe, . 

Sir (ieorge C.'asson W'alker, 

krcorge I'klw lol C.'unpbell \\ ikehehi, Hsq. 

1 \ Wah:.- !• 

Tl;e Couaci; r:giel I’.- announce' the de^ath of the follow- 
ing Mem; STS • 

lames Augiisliiu; Brandon, lesq. 

'I’uf IvigiiL Hoii. i\rthur Cohen, k.<'. 

Sir Hc-rbert William Camersm Carndtilf, e.i.K. 
Robert H. F.lliol, iSsq. 

Itric Stuart Matthews, Es(j. 

Reginald Murray, Lsq. 

Mrs. Catherine M. .Shaw. 

Robert H. V'^incent, Ivscp, c.t.r,. 

Raja Kenda Yarma, c.s.i. 

G. 1:. Ward. Esq. 

Sir Idaniel Mackinnon Hamilton has been co-opted a 
Member of Council , and the following Members retire by 
rotation ; 

The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, e.i.E. 

T. J. Bennett, Fs<p. c.r.E. 

C. E. Buckland, E.sq., eM.P:. 

Sir Walter Charleton Hughes, c.i.E. 
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John Pollen, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir VV^illiam Wedderburn, Bart. 

Colonel C. E, Yate, (;..s.i., c..m.(;., m.t. 

These gentlemen are willincr, if re-elected, to continue 
to S'Tve, and it is open to any Member of the Association 
to propose any candidate for election to Council. 

The Accounts .show a balance of /, 226 5s. lod. 
(including cash and postage in hand), as compared with 
6s. gd. last year. 



AXM AL Mr: in ixc; 

] ifh b oriy- Aniiiiri! Mcciui.; ii-c Ixisl Iniiia .XssoriatioA was held 
at the W I st niinst er i’al.K'c on liu/ alternotai 'i uestlay, 

liiiu; .?(.). rtji -, :ii j. i when ihc Annnal Rcpori vv:u, considered and 

ihc Acc:(iiiius passed. 

S'.r 'xnsii.’ui c.sj.^ oc'CL-Aied and the iollo'vinfj 

{VJe;iil)t‘rs v.crc pres«.-ri’ : Sir '-’vIRo i. k.C‘-.i.. Sir M;n'i<'hcrjcc M. 

Rh.>\vn;i;jj.;i ec, ii.rxi.i., m** hraiik (\ ic.c.i.r., *'ir Robert FiilU)n, 

Air. ilciiiy Maisii. .'dr. i. i;. nmn’jt^.'n, .Mr. ( '. J< 1 . liin;k- 

iano, Ml'. W.'i.iia, d’is'kCi}* S:-*: je.vM:.i’'ii','jhji SeCwS(v,:ia, Mr. 

.\r')< rl ihrsi'e J Air. I)j-ir.j-, Jivnc, Mr. ib ( ). \\. I)!’nn, Air. lA 
I'hii ;i: j\v W.a,.. 'nd i>i. R i!:eix (.1.;., I], n. S.crctary. 

'I'ia* r iv r'! .! 1 1 - 1 . : ’Mi. r.*. *i.cn, I o ;ri !•. mfonu u)!} tliat j 1 :d 
Kcay liiuil-le ; ! (.•tst n < •. r 1 ec’’- .. to- .jy. Ih- ;Coiv awii) to 
ScoUium'. and ceidd iV 't .."‘t *».a .x r.; 1 ixi* c. ai o t«) Lell yr,»'! liail ’’'ir 

/\T;jiidcl .\r!!ia'R. is ais-uMl ai a“.i ,k* . v.uii tis t(3 c .y. 

I'S.C Richi lion. Anu.cr .\li ai:.o canno .Me vdil] !;.it | .nii j;jac.l t</ -ay 
Sir Ivri.siiiia (iiipia na^ kuialy ron..ciiu:d 10 l.isc llc c.iiair on tins t/Ci'asion. 

'Tiic lion. .Secretary aI^{> read .1 lellei tr ac, Sir Arundel, sa.yinj how 
{^irieved he \\!is to iiear of thesiuidtii vi. aih ot Ah. Cliish.olin, a Meniiier 
of (Ajuncil, whom he had known for many \ean-.. Mr. ('hisliulm (he said) 
had l)cen Government .Vrcliitect in Madras, and In.d introduced Loeat 
arivances in arci^.iU’'. lural derM ;n. It was he ’•■ iu) Lxul ik.de;ned llie odices 
oi the Hoard of Revoniu.’, the rniv-.rsity. tlje l’osi-( lihcxx die \hctoria 
Hail and various coiuinercial J)U!l(linj.:s. Mr. < "nisliolm had also been the 
Head of the School of Art, and in [ivivaie life lie was icmai ka't>le for his 
Versatile ^ifts in niu.sic, paiTitiii'.^ mio aciin;^, and he was a man of many 
fiiends. 

Dr. Rollon also added Viis own netsonal lril)iiie to the memory of 
R. K. Cdiisholm, who was well kiu>\Mi in lh.nnl>ay and Raroda as a great 
architect and a charming personality, and I >r. Hollen expressed his great 
gratitude to the deceased for the reaily and genial help always accorded 
in matters connected witli the East India Association. 

Ily unanimous consent of the meeting tiie Report and Accounts were 
taken as read. 
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The Chairman: (ientlemen, we have not got a very large audience; 
but, as one of rny friends remarked when I came into the room, what is 
lacking in (juantity is made up by the abundance of quality. It is rather a 
pity I have to occupy the chair on tliis occasion owing to the unavoidal)le 
absence of T^ord Reay and Sir Arundel Arundel. I feel T am a very poor 
substitute and tliereforc you must not expect anything very big from ii'iC, 
acc»ist« iiicd as you are to such sj)eakcrs as Lord Reay. 'I'here will be one 
merit about my remarks, however, and that is that they will be very brief. 

1’liu Report, which you have all read, shows the excellent work that tlic 
Association has done during the year ; and even as ri^ianls uiembershij^ — 
although most of the Institutions in this country during these hard tiiiU'S 
have had to suffer from h)ss of members the Assoi’iai ion is a'nlc, after 
making full allowance for resignations aiu! deaths, to reconl an atlvance of 
sixteen members over that of last year, 'i hen as icgatds finance, we aie, 
on the whole, ii^ a very sedv^nt < ondition, .and that is nn-re than can be 
said of many other Tn>titntions during llr.s Iroublons: yc‘ '.r. 'TIjc resources 
have been very carefully iuisl)andcd, as a\)]k‘ars iVom the laet that w'e have 
a fairly substantial balara e Icll in our hamls. Although the balance com- 
pares rather iinfav<.}urably with that of last year, yoit nui-t remember the 
expenditure included the extraordinary sum of /'50 paid to the Indian 
Soldiers’ Fund, and if yoti allow that the difference is iva very meal. 

'rhen we have also a very long list (<f valuable and inieresiing jiaijers 
which have been read from time to lime dining tlie ytar ; but, when all is 
said and done, the smaass of ar< Insthution ot this sort (le[)c?nds a great 
deal on the energy and the eity oi the Sccietary. (Hear, hear.) And 
in that regard we are very forlunalt' in liaving in Hr. rollen an almost 
ideal Secretary. 1 have known him for a long* time- -1 do not wish to 
refer to the period of our first acquaintance, becxuise 1 am .ifraid you will 
d(iUbt my slateniciu, especially v her. you look at him and find how 
youthful and vigorous he looks but I have kiu;wn him for many years, 
and I do not tliink there are many pe()[)le here who do not know him, and 
he has, by his po])ularity, sympathy, and energy and all the other good 
qualities with which he has been am[>ly endowed, done CAcellent work 
for the Association- - (hear, hear) - and enhanced the elliciency of this 
Association by promoting the objects for which it was originally founded, 

I take it that tme of the main objects of the Association is to bring about a 
better understanding b'etween this country and India — (hear, hear) — and 
by the publication of the various pamphlets which are known as “'rruths 
about India,” the Association has done a great deal to throw light upon a 
great many obscure subjects, and also to put tlie truth clearly before the 
public view, and in this regard I must mention the name of Air. Penning- 
ton. (Hear, hear.) Put you will forgive me if in this connection I say 
something which may not appear very pleasant to some of you — I hope it 
will not be so, but 1 fear it may be so— because the efforts of the Associa- 
tion for the enlightenment of public opinion have so far been directed in 
one direction, and that is more to enlighten and instruct Indian public 
opinion ; because many of the misconceptions which have been exposed in 
these small publications are more for the Indian mind ; but I believe there 
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is a field for work in the other direction also (hear, hear) — and that 
there are misconceptions in this country in regard to Indian views and 
Indian thouglus. 'To lake casually only one thing, for instance, I find 
very often s[)eak(;rs <^f great repute in tliis t.ounlry unhesitatingly run down 
the value ot JMiglish ediK'ation in India, whereas to iny mind one of the 
greatest blessings that P.ngland has cc/nferred ujion India is the introduc- 
tion ot I'higlish educaiicjii. Lord Macaiil.iv used to he w.-ry severe upon 
us, especially to the |)eo|)!e of the proviniv to whi('h 1 '^eloi;.^^; hut in S[)ite 
of that, every Indian is greatly induaUedi to him for the vi('t<ay he won in 
the coniliets which took place as L<> whai siuiuhl in* the cdueation to be 
given in India, and what fuim it shouM take. 

'rh.erd has also If-en a good deal ot mi^aamci iniiui a^- to tlu! aLdtude of 
the educated classes m India. before this war it ined to lie taken almost 
for granted tliat the educated classes, wi ii a exia 'pt ions, w«‘ie disloyal, 
and iliat th*-v v.a r • at ih.e ro*;* ,f aj. due inihcPief ami muesl in India ; l)Ut 
tliis war, in suite o- in many ■-.*'.11 iias laoii-dnl {n liglit some go-ul things 
v'll^-o, and one ot llaa.i ;s tins, 'i eat i. ha> in'M'-,iied a compieu.* viiulication 
of the Imlian ediuNted. (daises; tueir aim tide from the fust has been one 
of great ioyaigv, a desiri: for co-operation v/iih the < iovernment, and I think 
the (jovernniem will reah/.e aiui j do liope pue laiglish jiublic will also 
ioali/e--that ie kLe[)ip.g the in.iise^ in (\)ntio!. ami keeping them from the 
evils or ba.'iaar gossip and iinuonr, the edm ated c!vV-,se'', andi many of the 
vernacular j)apris, nave dom* exceilesil work, d'hertd >rig if one of the 
objects oi die .\ns(>ciat!()n couhi b*. to dnov Ihiti-di altenlicjn t{» Indian 
views on \ar'-ous om -iions, and aho give some insight into Indian hopes 
aii'i as[}irali(m-;, it will ha\i: iulfiP- d its duty in a moii* maiked degn'e than 
if it canied on a propaganda oi only one 'or. t^lieai, iieai.) 

'riien in tlie Ke[>ort, 1 find a (pioialion from one oi die sp’eoa'hes made when 
a paper was iwad lit.dbrc thi , Ass<«c!adon by ( kdonel Lhillott. 'I'iiis s[>ee^'h 
eiui.i witli diiti -^enl'aiu'e : “ Om Indian Isoogs ha\c responcksl die Malia 
rajas and liie peopie^• of India lia\e responded -most n- bly lo the ('nil of 
Em[;ire, and it maw ijeho\es us to '*o ad wt* can to ..lake tlie lri;o[)S iiappy 
and comforrabie dining the lime they are serving with us in JCuroiie.” 
Well, to my mind, this last sentence seems to me tv) be rathei' feeble aftiir 
all that has been said. 1 do not think the matter oiigiit to end there, 
and after the war I hope the military question will be cijnsidered Iroin a 
sympathetic and broad-minded pioint of view, and that efforis will l)e made to 
bring into line the miliuuy resources of India lo an extent that was never 
known before. In India hhigland has got a reserve, at any rate oi men, 
which can never be surpassed ))y any other Empire in the woild, and she 
has only lo find means to train them -to bring them to the fri^nt line -and 
then there will be no question as regards want ot men, and we must also 
remember that in (jrder to do this she must give more scope to the aims 
of the India people m regard lo military matters. On the civil side we are 
aware that there is not a single i>ost which is not (.)pen to Indians, and most 
of the appointments have at one lime or other been occupied l)y Indians. 
In that respect we have less to complain of. In regard to military matters 
I am quite aware that there are difficulties in the way, but still difficulties 
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should not stop improvement and progress altogether. In milit.^ry affairs, 
as you are all aware, Indians have hitherto occupied a very subordinate 
position, 'rhc matter will have to be remedied, and adequate scope ^iven 
to the military aspirations of the Indian people. In that way the war will 
have done good in cementing the Empire to an extent never known before, 
and in bringing the Indians and the British into a bond of fellowship and 
good feeling. 

In conclusion, I hope you will take my remarks in the sj)irit in which 
they have been made. As you know, I owe much to the British Govern- 
ment and I do not suppose there can be anyone more loyal than myself, 
yet at the same time I should be 'disloyal to the British Government if 
I did not tell them frankly and openly what the Indians feel, and what 
their aspirations are, and what measures should be taken to give effect to 
them. (Hear, hear.) 

Before I sit down 1 must say a word with regard to Lord Roberts, whose 
death we all deplore, and who all along showed vh.i greatest sympathy in 
the work of this Association. I was -pn^sent at the meeling to which 
reference has been made, and we little thoiiglit at that time that within 
a few months he would be no more; and I am sure you will all join with 
me in ext)rcssing our deepest regret for the loss of a man who was invaluab'e 
to this country, particularly at this uiomeni. 

i now i)eg to move tl.e adoiJtion ot tb.e Report as read. 

Mr. Owkn Di'nn seconded the jwoposition, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Owen Dunn then proposed his lordship, T.ord Rcay, as President 
for the ensuing year. lie said it had been a great lioiujur lo have jiis 
lordshiy) as President fo'* so long, and Lord Reay had always l.tkcn the 
deepest interest in tlte Association from verv early days, and no one c<.)uid 
be more welcome than his lordship as President, if he would be go^.d 
enough to accept re-election. 

Sir MANcnhRiKK BiiuWNAcaiKFK asked if it was le-itiired by the rules 
of the Association that the President sliould be elected every year? 

The Hon. Skcreiaky; Yes, it is. 

Sir Robert Fui/ion then seconded the proposal, which was {)iit to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. 

Proposed by 1)k. Pollen, seconded by IMr. Penning ion, that Mr. Henry 
Marsh be elected Member of (Jouncil ; carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Secretary : The following are the retiring members, and they 
are all willing to be re-elected, if they are called upon : The Right Hon. Syed 
Ameer Ali, c.i.e., T. |. Bennett, Esq., c.i.e., C. E. Buckland, Esq., c.i.e., 
Sir Walter Charleton Hughes, c.i.e., John Pollen, Esq., c.i.e., Sir William 
Wedderburn, Jiart., Colonel C. E. Yate, c.s.i., c.m.g., -M.p. 

J^roposed by Mr. Owen Hunn that they be re-elected ; seconded by 
Mr. Sessodia, and carried unanimously. 

The Hon, Secretary : We have two more vacancies to fill if any 
has any names to propose. If not you can leave it to the Council to 
co-opt. 

Sir Mancherjee Bhownagoree, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
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Chairman, said he thought the Council had exercised a very wise discretion 
in selecting Sir Krishna Ciupta to preside in the absence of their distinguished 
President, Cord Reay, and the Chairman of the Council, Lord Laminglon. 
"rhe wisdom of the choice had been amply vindicated by the very excellent 
speech they had just licard from him. (Hear, hear.) He had made a very 
valuable contribution to those new ideas in the interests of India whicli the 
Association oiigi\t always to weh ome, and he wished to associate himself 
with him in the suggestion that the Indian side of the connection with 
Great Britain, and the as[)irations a?ui <’laims of the people, should also 
find expression in tlie series of paj'crs known as “ dViiths about India.” 
Such li ealment of the subject would be not only an act of justice, but of 
real IiifiJCiial service, and it would do good to the Association itself by 
drawing attention to its work in a larger measure than is the case at [)resent 
amongst the ])eo[)les of India. 

Sir Mancherjee added that he would like to associate himself, having 
had the honoin and privilege of being closely ac(piaintcd with the late 
Mr, ( 'hisholin for many years pasL with the very just and well-deserved 
tribute paid to him in the letter from Sir Arutuiel Arundel which had been 
read by their Secretary. Mr. Chisholm was a man of great geniality; he 
had a very distinguished career in India, and owing to the sympathetic 
interest he retained for that country up to the last his loss was one that 
cannot easily be replaced. 

The proposal was seconded by 'rcoKUUKX, put to the meeting and 
carried with acclamation. 

The ChiMRMAN: I’hank you all very much. 1 know how unworthy 
I arn, but I quite ai)prcciate your kindness. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE EAST INDIA 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RICCORD OF IMPORT AN!' ICVKNTS OK THE DAY, AT 
HOME, nEARIN(i ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

The holiday time saw a very interesting sporting event in which East and 
West met ; a cricket match between an Indian Students* Eleven and a 
‘‘ Khaki Eleven ” at Lord’s. There was more than a sporting interest 
in the event ; there was recognition of the splendid service India has 
rendered in the war. Oicket has been a dead letter” at the famous 
ground this season ; no great matches have been played ; only those who 
are serving the country in some military capacity have been allow^ed to 
make use of a pitch at J word’s. 'Phe M.C.C'., however, was approached 
by Sir Frederick Robertson on behalf of the Hospitality Committee, with 
the suggestion that Indian students should play a match against a military 
Eleven. The Club not only relaxed the regulation restricting the use of 
the ground, but entered heartily into the proposal, as a tribute to India, 
and also entertained the two Elevens to lunch. Excellent weather 
favoured the occasion. Lord Harris, on behalf of the M.(^C., w^elcomed 
the Indian*" players, and made appreciative reference to the prowess of 
Indian soldiers in the fighting lines on several fronts. Sir Frederick 
Robertson is a veteran cricketer, and, with the help of Mr. N. C. Sen, 
took a keen interest in getting together a good Indian Eleven. A special 
feature of the match was that the Indian cricketers were captained by 
Kumar Shri Pratapsinghji, nephew of the Jam Sahib, and a cricketer of 
such great promise that he has already been dubbed “ Ranji II.’* It 
was a disappointment that he did not bat, but when the score of the 
Indian Eleven stood at 270, with four men, in addition to himself, still 
to go in, the captain declared the innings closed. The Marylebone 
Military — the opposing Eleven — made 144 in their first innings, and being 
126 behind, had to follow on ; the next innings was something of a 
fiasco, for they had only reached a total of 18 for S wickets when time 
was culled. No game is lost till it is w^on, but the Indian Eleven 
looked like achieving a notable victory. They did some good scoring; 
M. Bajana made 126 (including sixteen 4*5), and De Sarum 52 not out. 
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The biggest score for the Marylebone Military — 8o — was made by 
C. K. Campbell, who had ended Bajana’s great innings by a catch at 
long off. K. S. Himatsinghji did fine service as wicket-keeper and 
Nicholson as bowler. The match, which was followed with keen interest, 
will be an interesting war year record for I^ord’s. 

The visit of His Majesty the King-Rmperor, accompanied by the 
Queen-Empress and Princess Mary, to the wounded Indian soldiers at 
Brighton, on August 21, was warmly appreciated by all the men, who 
demonstrated their enthusiasm and loyalty in a remarkable manner 
considering their maimed conditiorf. Their Majesties visited the wards 
of all the Brighton hospitals for Indian wounded, interested themselves 
in the arrangements made for their comfort, especially those to do with 
caste customs and food, and heard with attention stories told by the 
men and some of their grievances. “ Pie is a good listener !” they said 
with confidence and satisfaction. The great event of the visit was the 
bestowal, by Plis Majesty, of decorations won in the war. Jemadar Mir 
Dast, received his V.C. from the hands of the King-Emperor, 

who pinned it on and spoke with warm apy)reciation of the brave deed. 
Other decorations conferred were the Military Cross, the Order of British 
India, the Indian Order of Merit, and the Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal. His Majesty pinned on every decoration, shook hands with each 
recipient, and expressed the fervent hope that all would live long to enjoy 
the honours that they had won. This was the second visit to the Brighton 
Hospitals paid by Their Majesties. Other recent visitors have been 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra and Lord Kitchener, who were warmly 
welcomed. Queen Alexandra has presented to the Indian soldiers in 
France, and in this country, a souvenir card bearing a picture of the 
last ceremonial opening of Parliament by His Majesty King Edward. 
On one side is the Royal Standard, and on the other the White Ensign. 
The rose, thistle, shamrock, and leek are stamped on the card, and the 
following inscriptions: ** For God, King, and Country,” “Edw'ard VII.” 
and “Alexandra, with best wishes, 1915.” 

It was a happy idea for Indian children, with the help of some English 
friends, to organize and carry out successfully an entertainment for the 
convalescent Indian soldiers on the occasion of one of their visits to 
London. To the children of Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Sen, Princess Ghosal, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, the credit is due. They gave with vivacity and 
unself-consciousness the always enthralling play of “Cinderella.’’ Interpre- 
ters were busy beforehand explaining the story to the soldiers, and they 
succeeded so well that the men were quick to understand the dramatic 
events portrayed. The entertainment was given at 21, Cromwell Road, 
South Kensington, on Wednesday, September 8, after the men had 
enjoyed the Indian meal which is always provided at Cromwell. Road 
on these sight-seeing expeditions. Wednesday is also the weekly after- 
noon “ At Home " of the National Indian Association, at which Mrs. 
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Sen and Miss Rosanna Powell are hostesses, so there was a large audience 
for the play in addition to the soldiers, and the hearty reception given 
to the children should encourage them to further efforts. An added 
interest to the afternoon was Mrs. Narayan Aiyar's singing of Indian songs 
to her own accompaniment on the vina. 


The National Indian Association, on September 2, gave its Hon. Secre- 
tary, Miss E. J. Beck, a good send-off on her visit to India. A large 
number of members, friends, and students gathered to express their 
personal good wishes. Miss Jieck*s visit, postponed last year owing to 
the war, was planned simply to gratify a personal and long - cherished 
desire to renew an actjuaintance with India and her people begun some 
years ago when her late brother, Mr. 'rhcodoie Beck, was Principal of the 
M. A-O. College, Aligarh. But when the Council of the Association heard 
of Miss Beck’s intention, they requested her to widen the scope of a 
personal visit into a visit to the Indian branches; Miss Beck consented, 
and at the good-bye party, Sir James Wilson, Hon. Treasurer of the 
Association, explained that the Council felt it was only fair to make a 
contribution to the expenses Miss Beck would incur in carrying out their 
wishes. In order to avoid any depletion of the funds of the Association, 
which arc suffering through the war, a letter was sent out by the Council to 
some members and friends, giving them the opportunity to help if they 
wished to do so. A generous response was the result. S'r Charles Lyall, 
on behalf of the Association, expressed good wishes to Miss Beck for 
safe voyages out and home, and the extension of her work for India. 
Mr. A. Yusuf Ali and several students added to their expressions of 
goodwill sincere appreciation of Miss Beck’s unfailing kindness and 
readiness to help in most varied ways for nine years. Miss Beck, in 
replying, said what pleasure it would give her to visit the Indian branches 
of the Association, and hoped that closer co-operation and extended 
work would result, 'fhe final send-off was at Livcri)Ool Street Station 
on September i t, when many friends and students came from long distances 
with offerings of flowers and fruit. Miss Beck travelled to India with her 
sister. Miss Hannah Beck, who has been appointed lady-iri-charge of the 
English Home for the younger boys at Aligarh College ; Miss Hannah 
Beck has been very successful in this kind of work at a College in 
Canada. The duties of hon. secretary of the National Indian Association 
are being undertaken, in Miss Beck’s absence, i)y Miss Dora Dove. 


A new effort, which synchronizes with the appointment of an Indian, 
Sir Sankaran Nair, to the Executive Council of the Viceroy as Education 
Member, is being made for the furtherance of the education of Indian 
girls. Sir William Wedderburn made a proposal some months ago in the 
New Statesman ” for an enUfite cordiale between Britain and India to be 
carried out by women. After consideration of the proposal it was felt 
that education would form a common meeting-ground, and a Memorial 
is to be presented on the subject to the Secretary of State for India. 
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A strong committee has been formed to deal with the matter, and although 
it does not consist entirely of women, they are well represented on it, and 
many of those associated with the new enterprise are specially qualified for 
the work. Sir Krishna Gupta, k.c.i.k., is chairman, and the other members 
of the committee are Lady Emily Lutyens, Lady Muir-Mackenzie, Mrs.N. 
C. Sen, Mrs. Abbas Ali Baig, Mrs. P. L. Roy, Mrs. Haig, the Right Hon. 
Syed Ameer Ali, p.c.. Sir Herbert Roberts, m.p.. Sir John Jardine, m.p., 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e., and Sir William Wedderburn, Bart; 
Miss Bonnerjee and Mr. A. Yusuf Ali are joint hon. secretaries. A 
well-attended meeting was held at the house of Lady Muir-Mackenzie, 
when a draft of the Memorial was considered, and able speeches were 
made by the hostess. Sir Krishna Gupta, Sir William Wedderburn, 
Lady Emily Lutyens, Mrs. Villiers Stuart, Miss Ashworth, who has been 
inspectress of schools in the Bombay Presidency, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, 
Miss Targart, and Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree. The difticultics of the 
task were not minimized, but it was felt that they must be overcome, 
and the appointment of Sir Sankaran Nair was enthusiastically welcomed 
as warranting the hope that during his tenure of office some steps would be 
taken to remove the reproach of illiteracy from the women and girls of 
India. The last Memorial on the same subject was presented in 1892 to 
Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of State for India, and some notable 
signatures were attached to it, among them. Miss Florence Nightingale, 
Baroness jUirdett-Coutts, the Marchioness of Ripon, Professor Max Muller, 
Sir William and Lady A\'edderburn, Sir George Bird wood, Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, and many others. The new 
Memorial is being signed by many influential people. Here are some Of 
the facts it sets forth and suggestions for a committee of inquiry : 

“That your memorialists, while fully recognizing the inherent difficulties 
of the subject, on account of the customs and social prejudices of the 
people, and gratefully acknowledging the efforts of Government, resulting 
in a considerable rise in recent years in the number of girls under instruc- 
tion, are disappointed that the number is still so insignificant in proportion 
to the general population. They feel, from a comparison of the figures for 
the more advanced Feudatory States, that belter results arc possible even 
under present conditions, if the control of girls’ education were more in 
Indian hands. For they find that, while in British India only 3,910 girls 
were under instruction in 1913 for every million of the general population 
(male and female), the proportion in Mysore was 5,600, in Travancore it 
was 18,637, Cochin it was nearly 20,000 (in 1912), and in Baroda it 
was as high as 35,500 (in 1912). 

“'Fhat your memorialists consider that the enormous disparity (of 1:5) 
in the number of girls and of boys under instruction in British India con- 
stitutes a grave danger to the social well-being of the Indian communities 
and must impose a serious obstacle to the well-balanced development of 
their intellectual and political progress ; and they fear that the disparity is 
likely to be further accentuated by the success of the educational campaign 
which proposes to double in the early future the number of boys under 
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instruction, unless a corresponding effort is made on behalf of the education 
of girls. 

Your memorialists pray that such a committee of inquiry be forthwith 
api)ointed, with instructions ; 

(rt) "ro inquire into all matters touching the education of girls and 
women in India in all its aspects — domestic, intellectual, moral, 
physical, artistic, and religious ; 

(/») So far as practicable to examine and weigh the different methods 
and ideals pursued in different parts of India ; 

{c) To suggest for Hritish Iiidia broad principles as regards the subject- 
matter of such education, tlic ideals to be [)ursued, the methods 

. ’ to be adopted, and the fairricula, textbooks, and languages to 
be used, w’th s| »ccial reference to local or communal conditions ; 

(r/) 'Fo consider the organization of agencies for instruction, inspection, 
and control, specially suitable to the different religions and 
communities ; 

(r) To come to a finding whether specialized institutions meeting 
the special needs of the different communities would be more 
efficient, in present conditions, in imi)arting real education that 
takes account of and fits in with the actual facts of life than 
mixed institutions ; and, if so, lunv they are to be constituted, 
and what riualifications should be imposed with regard to the 
allocation to them of public funds ; 

(/) To enter into details of the different heads of expenditure, Im- 
perial, rrovineial, and Local, to call attention to any want of 
pro[)ortion in the amounts spent on some heads, buildings 
or the provision of conveyances, compared wuth other heads, 
salaries of teachers ; 

(,i^) To draw up a scheme for the adequate training and supply 
ol Indian leacliers, inspectresses, and an educational staff 
generally ; and 

(//) 'Fo make recommendations on any matters of principle or detail 
which may affect the promotion or imi)rovcmcnt of the education 
of girls or women in India. 

In an address at the last meeting of the London Moslem League Mr. 
A. Yusuf Ali spoke as the candid friend, pointing out weaknesses and 
suggesting reforms. He laid special stress on the education of girls and 
declared that it was the iluty of ^[oslcm parents to educate their girls as 
well as their boys. The latest figures as to educated Moslem girls — 
213,191 — he added, ‘Hnake one ashamed.'" If social customs hinder the 
education of girls, the retarding conditions must he removed. Uneducated 
womanhood meant ignorant mothers and a consetjuenl hindering of pro- 
gress. He gave the four types recognized amongst Moslems as perfect 
women — Asia, Mary, Fatima, and Khadija — to prove that Islam did not 
decree a narrow sphere for womanhood. “ When our women,” he said, 
“ in their varying degrees and according to their varying talents, and in 
ever-varying combinations, shall represent the graces and virtues of these 
VOL. VTL Y 
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types, then, indeed, there will be no fear for the men of Islam. . . . Our 
social organization will depend on woman's light and woman’s leading. 
Women like the Begum of Bhopal, like Q'urrat-ul-Ain among the Bahais, 
like Safia Ahmed Faris, whose recent death we so deplore, are beacon lights 
to guide our destinies. In woman’s hands must necessarily rest the growth 
and consecration of family life to the highest social and moral ends. Her 
position in the family, in the school, in the mosque, in leligion, art, 
literature, and life must be assured and strengthened.” 


A Persian morality play by a living aift!ior, Mirza Assad 'U’llah, a com- 
panion of the Bab and of his kinsman Baha ’H Hah, was given for. the first 
time in England and in English by the New Life Players in the gardens of 
Spring Grove House, Isleworth, on September ii, for the benefit of the 
venerable author, who, with his wife, is a sojourner in this country owing 
to the war. 'They came on a visit two months before the outbreak of war, 
and are still here owing to the dithculties of returning to Syria, and the fact 
that their home and properly, being in the war /one, have been destroyed. 
The players were the residents at Spring Grove ILjuse. which is now the 
Miller Institute, directed by i)r. Miller, of the New i'hought Centre at the 
Bechstcin Hall, and they entered with enthusiasm into the spirit of the 
play. It is entitled “ Life’s Mystery.” and has been iran.slated into lilnglish 
by the author’s son, Dr. Aiuecn ^IJ’llah Lareed, and adapted for the stage 
by Dr. Paul 'fyner. 'The setting should be ‘‘a rose garden in Iran,” but 
the raised terrace for the players and the slopinj^- lav/n for liie audience at 
Spring Grove House, with spreading cedars and towering elms as a back- 
ground, made an excellent substitute. The play deals, in oriental fashion, 
with the claims of science and religion; the argumentative form leads to 
no settlement, so the claim i.s submilled to a jndgc and jury, and the 
Divine Man appears to state his case ; the verdict is given in his favour ; 
idealism and realism arc reconciled. The author was accorded a most 
hearty reception by the large audience. 

At a meeting last month of the Buddhist Society uf Great Britain and 
Ireland at the hcadcjuarters, Penywern Road, Karl’s Court, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, m.a., gave an enlightening address on “H'lic Notion of Love in 
the Suttas.” Buddhism, she claimed, took account of all the varied 
emotions and channels of emotional expression covered by the word 
“love.” The most comprehensive Suita on the subject, where devotion 
and service to fellow-creatures is enjoined in place of devotion to deities, 
is the “Homily to Singala” ; six forms of reciprocal devotion, not “love,” 
but compassion, literally a “vibrating according to or because of,” are 
prescribed for one of the parties — parents to children, wives to husbands, 
servants to masters, friend to friend, leacher to i»upil; for the correspond- 
ing parties “waiting on,” “ministering to” is prescribed. For all beings 
amity is enjoined ; not merely to be habiuially felt, but to be made 
habitual systematically by special meditation. The ground notion of 
loving emotion in Buddhism is ever-vibrant benevolence— the motive im- 
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pelling the Saviour Buddha and all his missionary disciples, of which the 
chosen symbol is mother-love. The lecture concluded with a comparison 
of the Christian ideal, “ love your enemies,’* with the Buddhist attitude of 
grave tenderness to a world suffering through the effects of lust, ill-will, 
and stupidity. 

At the last meeting of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society the musical 
outlook in Russia was discussud by Mr. Ernest Eowles, f.k.a.m. Those 
who wished to get the best out of the music of Russia must realize that 
the composer deals with his art as a language able to seize his own 
thoughts and project them into the mind of another. The Russian, he 
continued, was a great craftsman in the creation of atmosphere ; it satu- 
rated his Avork, and he had shown himself a past master in the develop- 
ment of the emotional as[aect of music. Mere is to bo found the key to 
Russian music as a whole. 'I'he suddenness of Russia’s entry into the 
arena of musical activity was a tesiinuAny to the strenuousness of the 
emotionalism which pervaded her niij:;ic ; hut her art had been solidified 
on firm hnindations. Since the an life (ff a nation was usually the reflec- 
tion of the national life, there Avoiild probably be siirj^rises during the next 
lew years. When a nation had made up its that music was not only 

one of the joys of life, but one of its great necessities, that nation would 
be acclaimed as a loader in the musical counsels of the world. The 
lecture A-vas illustrated by selections, played by Mr. h'owles, from the works 
of Borodin, Arensky, Rachmaninoff, Scriabin, and others, and (Bazounoff’s 
Concerto in K Minor was played by Miss Edna Joslin, l.r.a.m. 

A Russian C'ircle has now been added lo the many Circles of the 
Lyceum Club, London, and will serve to centre intcre.st on the art, litera- 
tun;, and varied interests of Russia, as do the other (arclcs in ihcir respec- 
tive spheres. The President of the new Circle is Mrs. Howe, who has 
lived for many years in Russia, and a strong committee has been formed. 
'Pne Circle was inaugurated at a veiy successful dinner at the Club. 
M. Shklovsky spoke on Russian literature and M. Aladin on the jirospects 
of democracy in Russia. Russian music, given liy Mmc. Levinskaja 
(piano) and Mme. Ratrnirova (songs) Avas a special interest of the after- 
dinner programme. Arrangements are being made for the autumn meet- 
ings of the Circle, and it is hoped that one of the lecturers will be Mdlle. 
Marie de C/aplicka, tiie Polish scientist and fust woman to be appointed 
leader of a scientific research expedition. She has just returned to England 
after an absence of eighteen months in Siberia with an anthropological 
expedition, of which she was invited to be the leader by the University of 
f >Aford. 

Short courses of public lectures on recent history, with special bearing 
on the war, have been arranged at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science (University of London). Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 
Admission is free by ticket, to be obtained on application to the secretary. 
The courses are as follows : 
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“The Rights and Duties of the State.” A course of six lectures by 
Professor Hobhouse, on Thursdays, at 5 p.ni., in Michaelmas Term, 
beginning October 28. 

“ International Law as Affected by the War.” A course of two lectures 
by Professor Sir John Macdonell, on Thursdays, at 5.30 p.m., in 
Michaelmas Term, beginning November 25. 

“Austria-Hungary and the Southern Slavs.” A course of four lectures 
by Dr. Seton -Watson, on Mondays, at 5 p.m., in Michaelmas Term, 
beginning October 25. 

“ Poland, Bohemia, Alsace-Lorraine.” A course of three lectures by 
Mr. (j. P. Gooch, m.a., on Mondays, at 5 p.m., in Michaelmas Term, 
beginning November 22. 

“ Mesopotamia ” (the region between the Persian Gulf and Armenia in 
modern times). Two lectures by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, on Mondays, at 
5 p.m., in Lent Term, beginning January 24. 

“The Balkan States.” A course of six lectures by the Director, on 
Mondays, at 5 p.m., in i.ent 1"errn, beginning February 7. 

“The Growth of Imperial Sentiment in India.” A course of six lectures 
by Sir Theodore Morison, on Wednesdays, at 5 p.m., in Summer Term, 
beginning May 3. 


I'hc Eastern league, which was formed a year ago, for the purpose of 
making comforts for the Indian troops, will hold its anniversary meeting 
on Tuesday, October 5, at 2.30 p.m., in the Indian Room at Messrs. 
Whiteley’s, Westbourne Grove, W. The President, Lady Hayes Sadler, 
cordially invites all members and subscribers to a.ttend. The League has 
continued its work without interruption for twelve months, and has supplied 
needed clothing and comforts to the Indian soldiers at the Front and in 
hospital. It meets twice a week — on Tuesdays and Fridays, in the Indian 
Room at Me.ssrs. Whitcley’s, from 3 to 6 p.m., for work, or work is sup- 
plied to be done at home by ladies unable to attend. In view of the 
needs of the coming winter, the President will welcome new members. 
Donations may be sent to Mrs. H. Beverley, hon. treasurer, and enrolment 
fees, IS., to Mrs. Bhola Nauth. The hon. secretary is Mrs. P. L. Roy, 
15, Glazebury Road, W. Indian and English ladies are associated in the 
work, and will be very glad to increase their numbers. 


A, A. S. 
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THE NATIONAL SONG OF INDIA 

VANDE MATERAM 

Knnn ibe “Ananda Matlia” ( Abi'cy of Rliss). 

(From the Sanskrit by Dr. John Pollen, of Sidciip, with the aid of 

Mrs. Sen.) 

Bhavan'ANMxa sinp-s 

r 

Hail, Mother, hail ! To thee niy brow I bend. 

Dear land of fruit, of corn, of spreadinjy stream, 

Where softly blows tlte breeze, where trees extend 
Their bouerhs all-blossom to the Moon’s briglit beam, 
Where Nature smiles, where joyous echoes ring. 

Where Thou on all dost happiness bestow. 

To Thee, Joy-giver, homage here I bring. 

Hail, Motherland ! To Thee I bend me low. 

Voices of millions in thy voice ri.se high. 

To every voice two hands respond in Love. 

Ready to grasp the sharp sword fearlessly ; 

With strength like this why should-st Thou strcngthle.ss 
prove ? 

Nay ! Mother, proudly in thy prowess rise ! 

Redeemer of thy sons, victorious Thou 
Wilt scatter all thy haughty enemies. 

Hail, Motherland! To Thee I bend my brow. 

All that my Knowledge is — Thou art ; and all my faith ; 

My Heart art Thou, yea ! and my very Soul ; 

Thou art the air I breathe — my body’s wraith. 

Yea 1 and my body too ! — my living whole. 
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Thou art my strength — my very hands are Thine, 
Naught know I of devotion save for Thee ; 

In every Temple and in every Shrine 
Naught but Thy sacred image do I see. 

In many-handed Durga, dagger-zoned, 

In science, art, and high philosophy. 

In Lakshmi fair, upon the Lotus throned, 

In all these forms ’tis only Thou I .see. 

To Thee who giv’st us Fortune good or ill, 

To Thee the Faultless One, without compare. 

Who dost Thy sons w'ith choicest blessings fill. 

To Thee, O Mother, bend I low in praye.r. 

O Land so brightly green, so fair to sec;, 

So richly decked, with smile .so heavenly sweet, 

Who dost us all maintain from misery frect. 

Thee, Mother mine. Thee only do I greet ! 



TllK TIJRCOS AT CAM BRA I 


I . 

SroKL^N they halt: along the van, 

Atlown the r«.;ar from man lo man, 

The thrilling whisper runs : 

“ The Cjerman lines are deep and long, 
The Gc:rman trenches strong. 

Well guarded by their guns ; 

But there is glory for the brave- - 

'I'he Victor’s fame, the Hero’s grav'e !” 


Not sons of France- — her liegemen they -- - 
These swarthy men from Afric’s coast. 
The leader of the brave array 

With Hashing weapon points the way 
W^here lies the German host. 

“ Soldiers !” who’v'e faced a hundred times 
The deadly levelled gun, 

Now show them how in sunnier climes 
The Soldier’s work is done.” 


“ Forward !” "Yet scarce that sound had died,. 

W^heit forth they rushed, a heaving tide, 

To hurl them on the foe! 

A thousand watchful gunmen saw 
The angry tide below ; 
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A thousand sleeping guns awoke ; 

A thousand throats the silence broke ; 

A deadly shower of shot and shell 
Upon the advancing warriors fell, 

But checked not their advance. 

On, on they pressed through blood and smoke, 
To dare the very fiends of Hell 
For Honour and for France ! 


4 - 

Now, faster through the sulph'rous gloom, 
As still they onward stride, 

There comes the fatal Hash, the boom 
On which Death’s minions ride ! 

But onward, onward, onward 
They strive with iron tread, 

Heedless of all that wounded fall 
Beside them or ahead. 

Onward — they scale a ghastly wall 
Of their companions <Ioad ! 

5 - 

Death ! ’Tis nothing to them now : 

In each breast and on each brow 
Proud Hope and P'aith 
Have conquered Death 
In Life’s suprernest strife, 

Crowding in one moment’s breath 
A whole Eternity of Life ! 

6 . 

Five hundred or but one — 

Numbers to them are nought : 

One heart, one soul — they run, 

They rush upon the spot, 

Reckless of shell and shot. 

Where gapes the muzzle hot 
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Of each death-dealing Jiun. 

'rhe foemen one and all. 
They stagger, (lee, or fall — 
And Glory’s detid is done ! 


The deed is done — the trench is won ! 

The victors — where arc they ? 

Of half a thousand daring men 

The sole survivors — twelve or ten — 
All gashed and bleeding lay ! 

The rest — in yonder field they sleep, 
Where Faith and 1 lonour vigil keep — 
’Neath thy green turf, Cambrai ! 


’'I'was done, that dauntless, deathless deed, 
Far from thtfir native strand. 

It was not for their race or creed. 

But for an alien race, 

A foreign land. 

Duty their valour did demand 
And Fate their doom decreed. 

Each felt the land’s disgrace 
Worse than his death. 

Each gave her at her ne«;d 
A hero’s breath ! 


9 - 

High, high on Heaven’s roll of fame, 

Where angels write each hero’s name, 
Their names are writ ! And shall the Muse 
The tribute of her voice refuse 
To those whose spirit was the same. 

Though of a coarser clay. 
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As of the nobly-daring few, 

The few that in Thermopylai 
All Persia’s might withstood — 

Where Fame’s eternal laurel grew, 

They watered with their blood ? 

Ni/.amut Jung. 


HyDERAUAi), Deccan, 
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THl' PERSIAN RELIGION OF AVESTA WAS 
THE MOTHER OF' MANY CREEDS 

A uK(’iiPTiON was <4ivcn a few years ai^o at one of the 
Holborn Halls in London by the late Mr. N. M. Cooper, 
a prominent I’arsee. resident of London, to his fellow Zoro- 
astrians, Prt)f(i.ssor Moulton, Sir George liirdwood, and 
Professor Mills having been invited to speak 

Professor Mills has been anxious to repeat some of his 
remarks, ho[)ing to remove, the impression that his subject is 
addressed to a narnjw circle of experts. He holds it — with 
most other experUs — to be a subject essential to the history 
of religious philosophy, and above all of religion in the 
Bible, which cannot be e.xhaustively examined without it. 
He once made it the subject of a sermon in one of the 
English churches in Paris, at the urgent retpiest of the 
chaplain. He is gratified to .see that the neighbouring 
clergy here are beginning to take an interest. Professor 
Mills’s opening remarks at the reception were as follows : 

Tut; Philosophic Initiative oe the x^vesta. 

When we ask ourselves. What is, after all, the value of 
Avesta ? we may be reassured at once by a commanding 
circumstance ; it is this : 'I'hat the Gathic Avesta imme- 
diately asserts its pre-eminent position in the intellectual 
history of our race, for its chief feature — that of the Avesta 
— is its advanced inteywy moral-relijpous and, therefore, 
philosophical animus. It contains the earliest recorded 
expression of the moral idea. 
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We open its folios, and immediately meet a Deity who 
is supreme over the good creation, but saved, through His 
inherent limitations, from all responsibility for the evils 
which we suffer, in which last deplorable results He was 
neither implicated through origination nor permission ; for 
these evils were the result of the counter-creative activity 
of an evil spirit, who w'as original and eternal (we have 
His pale shade in our Jewish-Christian Satan). Here I 
do not refer to those evils which are corrective and ame- 
liorative, though we may well wonder why even these can 
be so poignant. 

The Archangels of the Supreme Being, who also, if only 
in the highest conceivable sense, limit Him while they 
explain Him, were no mere winged creatures of the poetic 
iinagiiiaiiun, but, most .sublimely, the unfolding of Ills 
character, they being simply tho.se few essential principles 
which alone save life from being chaos, and the universe 
from being “hell.” 'I’hey govern the Supreme God Him- 
self. 'I'hey were Truth, Love, Order, Energy, Welfare, 
and Pviernity. Could anything be more impre.ssive ? And at 
that time it was totally new. Who ever, in recorded history, 
had dreamed that God was just, much le.ss loving. He 
made one vessel to honour and another to dishonour. He 
was, as said, otherwise omnipotent, for the few subordinate, 
inferior “deities” are less important than our own Arch- 
angels, and in no way impair His supremacy. There can 
be but f)ne “ Supreme ” good object, but one Greatest. 

This led the ancient world at its date as a scheme of 
conservative theism ; and can anything modern of the kind 
be said to surpass it? Instead of pre.senting such a con- 
tradiction as a good God, who could create immortal beings 
predtistined by Himself to everlasting flames. He was 
actually in essence rather more limited by His own character 
than by His supposed personal opponent. He was, in 
fact, a God of honour, who could not have been concerned 
in such an iniquity. Here we have in this sevenfold mani- 
festation first of all in obvious light the chief personified 
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elements in all theological representation, saving the nature 
of the Most High from the crime of permitting the origin 
and continued existence of the greatest, saddest, and most 
familiar of all sorrows which force themselves upon us. 

1 he horrors of evil existence-— so it is unav’’oidably im- 
plied — were inevdtably fixed as constitutive links in the 
chain of causality, and this in the very vital elements of 
that e.xistence itself, with its su[)posed “ will-freedom.” 
Recall lierakleitos. The §ood God was morally, but, 
praise to His holy name, only “ morally,” supreme, never 
me.chanically omnipotent , He could not disintegrate the 
very laws of His own being, and of all our being; there 
was something which He gloriously could not tlo that is, 
be a felon, nor could he make one ; it must needs be that 
the offence come. All things must be (hjfined by their oppo- 
sites — ever e.xlsting. Even holiness- —heaven itself is 
marked out by hell, which has been as eternal in the past 
as it shall be in the future. By merciful e-xtinction 
alone will the unrepentant be i)er.sonally savt;d being 
instantly consumed without pain ; the good through a 
suffering God. For He suffers by the negations (patri- 
passionism). 

This alone was an immense idea, if but one in a thousand 
understood it ; — there have been many thousands since. 
The contrary to it would be mental mania, and only fails to 
make men “ demons ” because we cannot afford to think — 
recall the third creed, “incomprehensible,” “incomprehen- 
sible,” “ incomprehensible.” A wonderful thought indeed 
it was for the time, 700 to 900 u.c., and for the place, 
North-East and North-West Iran ; and a wonderful thought 
it is for all time, for it gave the keynote to what Herakleitos 
has said — so possibly — and it certainly was the original of 
much Gnostic suggestion, that rich source of future think- 
ing, also of that of 'Manes, and of the pure and widespread 
Mithra cult so current in the Roman army ever facing 
death. See also the developments of these forerunners in 
Fichte and Hegel through Jakob Boehme (1624) — so it 
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is thought. The Persian Avesta pervades the foundations 
of much ancient and of all modern religious philosophy. 
The Jews were Persian — let us not forget it — for two 
centuries. And well this might be vital, even if we must cite 
such minor considerations as niere numerical expansion 
through centuries of time. The Indian religions them- 
selves were mere restricted. Avesta was the Bible of all 
Middle Asia for a decade of^ centuries, within its Empire 
from Egypt to India, and but for the Battle of Marathon it 
might have become; the religion of Greece with some loss 
to poetry, but a gain in soul. Mohammedism nearly ex- 
tinguished it. Not that it was ever universally and indi- 
vidually intimately known in those ancient communities. 
How many Jews ever understood the prophets or heard 
their lore ? The projdiets are better known to-day in 
Europe than they ever were in Jewry. See their failure 
at the Advent. Recall the astonishing fact that in the time 
of Josiah, one of the; best of Jewish Kings, the very book 
of the Law itself seems to have been unknown. A copy 
of it was found in the temple, and its discovery made a 
sensation. 

The main ideas of the Avesta religion found their way 
unimpaired to distant Greece as early as 350 r..c., about 
the time of Theopompos, a most curious phenomenon (see 
Plutarch). The immense spread of Mazda-worship is clear 
at once from the inscriptions of Darius and his succes.sors, 
which are based upon it, for they were addressed to the 
mightiest Oriental Empire ever known for perhaps a thou- 
sand years with only an a[)parent break under the Parthians 
— renewed under the Sasanids. And the chief proof that 
this influence was practical is, as said and implied above — 
viz., that in unique form it is alive to-day in our Jewish 
Christian theologies and creeds. 
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THE GREEK CRISIS 
By F. R. Scai'ciikri) 


When, on the 21st of August of this year, it was known 
that M. Venizelos had once more accepted the onerous 
task of guiding, under the most difficult and embarrassing 
circumstances, the destiny (T the wayward Hellenes, a gleam 
of hope shot through the che(juered gloom surrounding the 
Balkan Pennisula. Then ugly rumours arose, disquieting 
to many who were not personally acquainted with the 
Great Cretan statesman, rumours speedily quelled by the 
thrill of joy that ran through the soul of Europe when the 
Greek Premier made the characteristic and touching appeal, 
unique in matchless simplicity, white-hot in its controlled 
fervour of intensity. 

“ I will not speak of my jjrogramme, ’’ he is reported to 
have said to a representative of the Pci it Parisien in 
Athens, “but the friendly Cabinets know what I hope 
to do. Let the French people trust me, and thus imitate 
the Greek people, which has, without murmuring, allowed 
me to resume office without dinictiy and completely laying 
my programme before it. This people know'S that I am 
still myself, and for the moment I am trying to find my 
road, and I shall succeed in so doing. 

“ There you have in a phrase the future course of my 
policy. ... I return to office at a very difficult moment. 
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At the present times acts are wanted, not words, and 
above all discretion,” 

To the question why there should be so much rejoicing 
at the return to power of the creator of the first Balkan 
League the concisest answer is given by Mr. Charles 
Woods in the Fortnightly Review for September. 

“ The arrival at an understanding with Bulgaria, and the 
consequent reconstitution of the Balkan League, probably 
means the augmentation of the Allied Armies by at least 
1,290,000 men, and that the armies composed of these men 
would be in a position to act in exactly the areas where 
their presence would be most valuable to us.” 

Here we have in one of those thumbnail sketches of 
clearest outline which characterize the; writings of Mr. 
Woods, the material reason why the acceptance of power 
by the leading statesman in the Near East was hailed with 
such general acclamation. And everyone knows that 
during the period of enforced reaction M. Vcnizelos will 
be strenuously, if silently, engaged in re-forming a more 
enduring alliance than the one so ruthlessly disrupted. 

II 

The spiritual values of the political triumph of M. 
Venizelos, barren though they seem for the moment of 
immediate results, lie deeper and need some elaboration to 
make them manifest. 

The Greek Premier would have risked intervention on 
behalf of the Allies, without bargaining, without ulterior 
aims of subsequent gains. His far-sightedness enables 
him to realize that in the long run the right thing is the 
best thing, and brings the greatest returns materially as 
well as morally. He was willing to trust to the generosity 
of the countrymen of Byron and Gladstone, to the justice of 
the great French Republic, to the magnanimity of awakened 
Russia, but was forced to yield his will to the stern pressure 
of overwhelming forces. 

Then when all seemed hopeless, when popular sympathy 
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with the suffering monarch who had proved a brave and suc- 
cessful leader of his people in the battlefield, contended 
with, and finally triumphed over, the sense of gratitude of 
the Greek nation to those Powers by the help of which its 
independence was achieved and assured, a new factor came 
into the field. 

Having vainly endeavoured to secure a ileputation to 
(ireece to help in neutralizing the effects of the Prussian 
virus which, in his view, was choking the nation’s moral 
life and strangling its will. Dr. Platon Drakoules started 
alone for Athc;ns at the end of June, determined at all costs 

attempt to rally his countrymen to the support of those 
higher ideals which he had set bcfort; them during the last 
thirty years. Rich indeed had been the harvest of his 
sowing. Its firstfruits had been reaped in the upheaval 
known as the Military Revolution, culminating in the 
Military League, a rising, not against King and Constitu- 
tion, but, as its leader himself expressed it to the writer, “ a 
righteous revolt against a corrupt system of government 
which made all legislation by the people for the people an 
impossibility.” 

Greece has produced in one generation three remarkable 
men, two of whom are not only leaders of their own 
countrymen, but hav^e become powerful factors in world 
polity. 

The hegirt of Hellas beats^in the breast of Platon Dra- 
koulcs, its mind incarnates itself in the brain of Eleutherios 
V'^enizelos, and its hand, through that of General Zorbas, 
struck off the worst fetters imposed by a corrupt system of 
government under which no man could act uprightly, how- 
ever great might be his desire to do so. Having performed 
this indispensable service to his fellows. General Zorbas, 
the Cincinnatus of modern Greece, quietly retired into 
private life, thus making possible the peaceful advent of 
the greater statesman for whom he had so ably prepared 
the vyay. 

Arriving in Athens Dr. Drakoules was faced with one 
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of the worst experiences that can befall the human soul. 
Persecution from Scribes and Pharisees is to be expected. 
It is often the best gauge of the work achieved. But 
the discovery of the bitterest foes among those of one’s 
own household of faith, this is indeed the oldest of 
human experiences and the newest of human tragedies. 

What had to be faced is mildly expressed in the Morning 
Post of September 4, which I quote : 

“ M. Drakoules, the Greek Socialist leader, who by 
his advocacy of the Entente alienated the sympathies 
of many Balkan Socialists, found at first in Athens a 
determined opposition on the part of the Greek 
.Socialist party. Immediately upon his publisliecl 
opinion that Greece must abandon neutrality and 
side with the Allies, the Executive, last May, issued 
a manifesto in favour of neutrality, waging at the 
same time a fierce campaign against M. Drakoules. 
The result was a split in the Greek Socialist 
movement. 

“The majority of Socialists accepted the view of 
M. Drakoules, and the Executive has since been 
replaced by a new one, which this w’eek issued a 
manifesto pointing out the reasons why Hellenism, 
as well as Socialism, has nothing to gain, but every- 
thing to lose, in case of a German victory or a 
premature peace. The manifesto is in the form of 
a warm appeal to Socialists, as well as to Non- 
Socialists, to press upon the Government the necessity 
of abandoning neutrality at once and siding with the 
Entente Powers, which repre.sent the democratic 
spirit, and which, nearly a century ago, crowning 
the ten years’ .struggle of Greece, achieved her 
liberation from the Turk.” 

One of the most remarkable of Dr. Drakoules’ numerous 
and ardent appeals on behalf of the Entente Powers is to 
be found in an article published in the leading Athens 
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paper, 'H ’A/cpoiroXi?, a journal that does not share his 
point of view. By reproducing it the Editor justifies the 
impression he gave me when I met him in Athens of that 
capacity for intellectual dispassion so indispensable in the 
directors of responsible organs of public opinion, I will 
conclude with a few extracts from this article on “ The 
Attitude of Greece,” which is all that the exigencies of 
space will permit. 

Says Dr. Drakoules : 

^ * 

“ The attention of a man, arriving in Gr<;ece after 
h:iving spent the few previous months in England and 
France, is first struck by this curious phenomenon, 
that though all here recognize the supreme gravity of 
the present moment, yet their minds are mainly pre- 
occupied with narrow political issues, when they 
should be considering the precipice down which the 
nation will be hurled headlong if its course is not 
governed by lofty anil noble aspirations in the face of 
a world-wide conllict to which hi.story affords no 
parallel. We are regarding the problem not as if it 
concerned a supreme crisis in the Hellenic race, but 
rather as if it were a problem of but secondary im- 
portance dealing with some chance benefit or some 
insignificant loss. But the problem in question is one 
of life or death. . . . Trivial points of view concern- 
ing exchanges and guarantees, anti])alhies and sym- 
pathies, politics and personalities, party calculations, 
devotion to heroes, the absence of a lofty ideal towards 
which we should press with the ilagof liberty unfurled, 
the forgetfulness of the solidarity of the Hellenes with 
all other peoples whose liberties and privileges are 
equally threatened — these things have characterized 
the attitude of Greece, especially since last November.” 

“ What Power can guarantee the liberty of Greece,” asks 
Dr. Drakoules, “ when possible catastrophe is threatening 
the liberties of all other countries ?” 
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He points out why intervention would have been a com- 
paratively simple matter in the first months of the war, as 
the Greeks were at that time animated by a spirit much 
more in harmony with their natural temperament, which is 
rooted deep in that fundamental love of liberty and those 
traditions of the Greek race moulded by the age-long 
struggles for liberty. 

He observes how the disharmony between tht; parties 
in the state chilled the first enthusiasm of the people, like 
an icy wind from the North : 

“ There are circumstances in which extreme enthu- 
siasm is dangerous for a nation, but under all circum- 
stances the lack of enthusiasm is nothing less than a 
national calamity. To-day the supreme interests of 
our race have ceased to inspire us. We seem to be 
guided by the consideration, “what do I stand to 
gain personally.^’ forgetting that the question of 
what humanity stands to gain — honour, enduring 
peace, liberty, justice, and the maintenance of lofty 
ideals — constitutes a more vital interc.st for Hellenism 
than anxiety as to what losses we may suffer through 
participation in the war.” 

He sees in the war a phenomenon unique in history, 
destined ultimately to impose participation in it on the part 
of all races. From the outset he saw that it was not 
really a war but a world conflict. He vexed some of his 
more optimistic friends by the expression of this view a 
month or two after the outbreak of war. Some of us 
hoped it would be all over by the autumn. He then said, 
almost in the words he u.ses a year later, that this war was 
not really a war, it was a world revolution, a conflict from 
which no people could hope to hold aloof — 

“It is a struggle between two world-conceptions, 
two sets of moral principles, two ways of thinking,, two 
controlling ideas affecting the whole future of human 
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destiny. It is a battle to the finish between the 
Goliath of a mechanical Civilization and the David of 
an inspired Humanity — a fateful conflict between 
the democratic ideal of orderly advance in the direction 
of progress, and the imperialistic ideal, a violently 
retrogressive step in world-history.” 

No one can avoid ultimate participation in this struggle, 
thenjfore no one can declare neutrality without automati- 
cally ranging him.self on that side to which his neutrality 
is a distinct benefit. 

He holds that the autumn of 1914 was the psychological 
moment for intervention, the moment foreseen in all the 
traditions and legends that had come down through the 
ages, the moment an.xiously looked forward to during so 
many weary centuries. At that moment Venizelos seemed 
all-powerful, the King had not ado[)ted the settled policy 
of neutrality, the nation longed to throw in its lot with the 
Entente, guided by the instinctive sentiment that Eingland 
and France symbolized at that moment th(' principal 
elements of the democratic ideals of liberty, and the pre- 
sentiment that the effacement of tho.se ideals was equivalent 
to the extermination of Hcdlenism. In a passage of great 
force and grandeur of diction, lost in the process of transla- 
tion, he shows what might have been the results of the 
intervention which M. Venizelos and himself so ardently 
desired to see carried out : 

“ The abandonment of neutrality especially, in Sep- 
tember, 1914, would have been a stroke of veritable 
genius. Intervention would have then appeared in 
the guise of a noble and vigorous outburst of selfless 
enthusiasm for the sacred principles of liberty which 
Germany had ruthlessly trampled underfoot in shame- 
less and atrocious fashion. It would have constituted 
the protest of a race that had reconquered its inde- 
pendence in the name of the Liberty and Fraternity 
of Nations. It would have constituted an appeal to 
the majestic tribunal of the Peoples of the Earth, 
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independently of all narrower issues or of sympathy 
with one or other of the Great Powers. 

“ Such an abandonment of neutrality in last Sep- 
tember would have so excited the imagination of the 
peoples, that at the very outset Greece would have 
had on her side the greatest of all Powers, the esteem 
and admiration of the Democracies of the world. 
Bulgaria and Roumanianvould have had to make the 
best of things, and would have had to follow, the 
example of Greece. Italy loo would have appeared 
to follow the lead of Greece, who with, that one heroic 
proclamation wouUl have saved Smyrna, not without 
cost, but certainly without greater sacrifices than those 
sustained in the Balkan Wars. She might even have 
found herself at the gates of Constantinople, long 
before the other claimants of that much coveted city 
could have put in an appearance. But above all she 
would have won and merited a more; glorious crown 
than any that history has yet conferred upon her during 
her struggles on behalf of liberty, for she would have 
been regarded as one of ike saviours of luirope from 
the onrush of barbarism which menaces her existence.” 

This brilliant appeal concludes with the expression of 
the opinion that the salvation of Greece is intimately bound 
up with the measure of the support given to the policy of 
M. Venizelos. And in this all who are acquainted with the 
factors of the present situation in Greece must fully concur. 
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AN IN.DIVI DUALIST ON EDUCATION^ 

Pauaikixks arc. alvvaxs refrc.shinijf, anti it is hard to imagine 
anything more paradoxical than the appearance of this book 
at this time. For eight years we have been watching the 
steady growth of Slate Sttcialism, to which the present crisis 
has snperadded an ever-extending system of martial law ; 
and it is at this juncture that our author sends forth his plea 
for the abolition of compulsory education. We remember 
reading, many years ago. with much pleasure a book by 
Sir R. K. Wilson on “The History of Modern English 
Law,” which was largely a eulogy of Bentham and 
Benthamite ideals ; and the author seems to have advanced 
along the road of /aisscc fairc until he has attained a stand- 
point worthy of Auberon Herbert, whose individualist 
sallies were the delight of our youth. 

The present work is mainly historical, taking as its text 
a treatise published in 1847 by the late Sir (then Mr.) 
Edward Baines ; but its real interest lies in its exposition 
of the author’s own views. He has a hearty dislike of the 
Church of England, and no less a di.slike to “ a new State 
Church by the side of the old one, with a new mass of 
desirable patronage under the new and less unpopular title 
of Education Department ” (p. 58) ; and his ideal seems 
to be that of “ restricting the educational action of Govern- 

*'“Thc First and I.ast Fight for the Voluntary Principle in Education 
(1846-1858),” by Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart. London; The Eastern 
Press, Ltd., April, 1915. 
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ment to that small residuum of unfree persons which must 
exist in even the freest community, such as paupers, 
prisoners, and children for whom there is no other possible 
guardian, and of securing for the guardians of all other 
children, for all adults wishing to learn, and for all persons 
wishing to teach or to provide teaching, an absolutely fair 
field, nothing less and nothing more, under the equal pro- 
tection of the law ” (p. i). I» short, paupers and criminals 
must be educated, and nobody else need be ! We seem, as n e 
read this, to be breathing the air of the Grand Academy of 
Lagado. The author’s reasons for this somewhat striking 
conclusion appear to be two. (i) The cost of our edu- 
cational system. “The knocking off of this thirty millions 
from the estimates and rates might mean — not to mention 
other good objects — a free breakfast-table and free justice 
for all classes " (p. 54). (2) “ The demoralizing effect 

of our education policy makes itself felt in keeping alive 
religious animosities which, but for this and the existence of 
a State Church, might by this lime have wellnigh dis- 
appeared ” (p. 55). It is curious that it has not occurred 
to the author that if he could succeed in undoing all that 
has been done since 1870, the effect would simply be to 
stimulate educational effort by the Church, which at that 
date had nearly the whole of the then system of elementary 
education in its hands, and which believes, as the authejr 
seems to believe, “ that secular education pretending to be 
a complete system of soul culture is miserably inadequate ” 
(Preface, p. vii). Sir R. Wilson does not hope to see his 
grand ideal realized in his lifetime, but proposes as an 
instalment “ in Great Britain and still more urgently in 
Ireland . . . firstly, the secular solution of the eternal 
religious difficulty ; and secondly, supposing that attained^ a 
very considerable diminution of the time devoted to State 
instruction ” (Preface, p. vi). We do not think the Indi- 
vidualist reformers need trouble about “ secondly.” If they 
are going to enter into a conflict with the Church of England, 
and at the same time with the Roman Catholic Church in 
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England and Ireland, on the subject of religious education 
in elementary schools, they will have abundant occupation 
for the rest of tiieir lives. y\nd we think our author is 
conscious of this when he concludes his work with these 
words ; “ The.re will have to be a very complete change 
of heart (of which at present there is no sign) in both 
political parlies, and on both sides ol St. George’s Channel, 
before we can hope to see the dawn of that era of educa- 
tion.al. peace and of friendly emulation of ‘free schools in 
a free State,’ the vision of which fired the imagination 
of this early Victorian champion of Voluntaryism ” (p. 63). 

W. W. Canxox. 
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OUR rp:view of books 


I. Thk War Speeches of Wilijam Pitt riiE Voungek. Selected by R. 

Coupland, M.A. (Oxford : The University Press,) 8vo., pp. xlviii 

+ 360. Price 2S. Gd. net. 

This book is a well-timed one. Althoui^h Pitt’s speeches have been avail- 
able in several editions printed in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
they are not readily available for the average reader, and the Oxford Press 
are to be congratulated on having issued a selection of them in a cheap 
popular edition, which, in keeping with their other productions, is of 
handy si/e and a pleasure to the eye. Pitt’s spct ches contain so many 
expressions of opinion ap[)licablc to the present state of affairs in disturbed 
Europe that they rej^ay study. When they were uttered, lOurope was 
fighting for its liberty from the encroachment of a megalomaniac f rench- 
man. The Corsican Emperor, to whom modern I'rance owes much of its 
institutions, washed to subjugate the Continent the better to inspire the 
European peoples with a sense of liberty. In the name of the principles (;f 
1789, the French Convention threw the gauntlet to its neigliboiir ; in so 
doing, it alienated Etigland through the infringement of the principle of 
nationality in burying llelgium, Switzerland, Holland, and part of Italy 
under its rule. Now the position is reversed, but the sw'ord of Britain has 
been drawn again for the defence of the smaller nations against the tyranny 
and oppression of stronger powders. The cost now made evident by a year 
of struggle may be compared with interest with that of the long w^ars in 
wdiich, from 1790 until 1815, our forefathers were engaged. Then already 
India had borne her share of the financial expenditure, no less than half a 
million pounds being contributed in 1794; now her sons are pouring their 
blood on the battlefield amongst our own kin. Then Pitt asked, Shall we 
leave the Austrian Netherlands in the possession of the f'rench ? The 
reply is the same as that wdiich the nation gives now to the invader of 
Belgium — an unequivocablc negative. To analyze the work would be an 
idle task ; to read it and to learn from it the lesson that the policy of 
Britain has not changed — that it is now a democratic one, a policy of con- 
tinuity in the work of civilization, of protection of the rights of man against 
the encroachments of brute force — is a pleasure which can be commended 
to the whole of the English-speaking races. — H. L. J. 


2. The Poems of Mu’tamid, King of Seville. Rendered into English 
Verse by Dulcie Lawrence Smith. {John Murray,) 

One of the “Wisdom of the East Scries.” This book contains an 
introduction which is of almost equal interest to its poems. The general 
reader knows so little of the history of the Moors in Spain that it will be 
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news to Fiim to learn that the author spent his early youth at Silves in 
Portugal, was Sultan of Seville, and died in poverty and exile with his 
beloved wife, who had won his love by the exchange of extempore 
couplets. The verses are less mystical than many oriental poems, but are 
pleasing and worthy of translation. One written after the Sultanas fall 
begins — 

" TtiL-ic lies an exile in a stranger’s Iniul, 

Anti in another land an empty llwone 
Lainenis, and certain spears that rusted stnnd 
Mourn for the Sheikh Mu'taniid overthrown.” 

AluAiier shows the worthlessness of worldliness : 

Woo ncil the world too rashl}*, for liohoUl, 
lleneath (he.* painted silk ami hrnidering, 
li is a luithless anti inconstant thing. 

(Listen to me, Mu‘taniid, growisig old.) ” 

lor this u’.'is his . n exper ience. 


INDIA 

3. 'Put R.\,ji>ui\s; A iMoiiTiNr. Rack. By 1 ‘halajr Shri Jessrajsinghji 
SoesfMiia, M.K.A.s. (London: cifui ll't’.s/, /Jd,). Price21s.net. 

'I'wo liiousand two hundred and forty-one years ago “the greatest 
in i lit. I y 'jcnius \»hoin tlie woiKl has seen.” Alexander tPiO (irtxal, acknow- 
ledged d he chivalry and courage of l)is Rajput loc by restoring to him his 
kingdom, which tlie tactics of the Macedonian cuiKmeror and the bravery 
of his Greek wM-riors had w'on for him on the battle-field of the llydaspes. 
Evident.y the w'orld-conqueror was deeply moved at tlie sight of Poros, the 
Rajput [irince, who, after fighting gallantly against him, could think of no 
other fr oiii to ask from his raarpieror than that of being treated as a 
foenian worthy of his steel. History records that Alexander not only 
restored Poros to the kingship, but also made extensive additions to his 
territory, thus winning a powerful friend in the Rajput chief, hairopccame 
in contact with Oriental chivalry for the first lime on the banks of the 
Indus and before the Christian era. i,ater on, in Saladin, the warriors of 
Europe met another foe whose chivalry not even the gloom of battle could 
dim. Tlic Rajputs, how^ever, have throughout their history jealously kept 
their escutcheon unsullied, and whatever the other martial races of the East 
may sometimes have done, under stress of circuinstanecs, to soil their fame 
by deeds of cruelty, the Rajputs can show a noble record without a blemish, 
as a race of warriors who have never, even under the greatest temptation, 
unsheathed the sword in an unjust cause. 'Fhey can truly claim to be the 
knights-errant of the East, sa»s peur el sans reproche. 

Search where you will in the whole annals of Hindustan, from dim, 
distant past to the present day, you will find the record of the Rajputs is a 
glorious one of great achievements on the field of battle, both as honourable 
foes and staunch fiiends, and as the observers of the most rigid principles 
of conduct in ordinary life. That the Rajputs still maintain their traditions 
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untarnished is shown by the splendid rally round the throne of the Rajput 
chiefs in this moment of Britain’s crisis. From one end of India to the 
other the Rajputs, from the ruling chief to the plain soldier, have risen 
like one man to place their sword at the service of the King-Emperor. 
They have traversed oceans and continents to fight th(iir EnipcroEs 
battles in France and Flanders. They have already gained imperishable 
laurels. 

Thakur Shri Jessrajsinghji Secsodia writes of these brave warriors, of 
their history and traditions, with naturally a very intimate knowledge, as he 
himself is a scion of the most illustrious Seesodia Royal House of Newar, 
a princely Rajput family of India, lie has, in fact, aimed ambitiously at 
presenting within the short space of barely two hundred pages not'oblylhe 
history and traditions of the Rajputs, but also biogrrti)hica] details of the 
great representative men of his race. No one who knows the Rajinits will 
deny that he has accomplished his task in an admirable manner, but it is 
rlso impossible to deny that a people with a history like tliat of the Rajputs, 
going ])ack to some thousands of years before the Chri'^tian era, naturally 
possess such a wealth of memorable events as cannot easily be ccunpresscd 
within the scope of one or two small volumes. Of tlie RajT>uls it can justly 
be said that their history is the history of India. 

The author has only cursorily glanced at some of the traditions ol his 
race. One feels that he ought to have devoted more s])acc than he has to 
the traditions of the Rajputs. One hears so much nowadays of the 
fearlessness of the Japanese in the face of death that he is apt to think 
of them as possessing that attribute exclusively. As a matter of fact, 
the Rajputs recognize no other manner of dying, so to say, no nobler 
end, than dying on the battle-field. The great law-giver of the Hindus 
says : “ Should the King (a Kshattriya, a Rajput) draw near his end 
through some incurable disease, he should bestow on the priests all the 
riches accumulated from legal fines, and having duly committed his 
kingdom to his son, let him seek death in battle.” In olden times 
the Rajput kings obeyed the injunction literally. 'I'hakur Shri Jess- 
rajsinghji Seesodia has omlttt d to mention the historical narrative of the 
famous Rajput chief of Jessalmere, a veteran warrior of four-score years, 
who implored his enemy, llie l.angah Prince of Multan, to give him an 
opportunity of dying on the battle-field with arms in his hands. The 
Ambassador of Rawal Chachick Dev, the aged chief of Jessalmere, had 
some difficulty in convincing the Moslem king that the Rajput chief’s 
sole aim in seeking battle was to die fighting on the field, so that “his soul 
might escape by the steel of his foernan and not fall a sacrifice to slow 
disease.” The gift of battle, yudha-dhan^ was granted by the Moslem 
king, and seven hundred Rajput warriors who had fought at the side of 
their aged chief in many battles marched out for the last time to meet the 
Moslem army, singing the hymn of battle. The Rawal chief and his 
warriors fought their last battle as they had never fought before. They 
never returned from the field of battle. That the Rajput still regards 
death on the field of battle as the noblest end, the inspiring example of 
Maharaja Sir Pertab Singh conclusively ]>roves. Flere is a veteran Rajput 
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warrior, eighty years of age, who asks nothing of life now but to die with 
his sword in his hand. For him, as for every Rajput, death holds no terror. 

One gets many intimate glimpses into the character of the Rajput 
through Thakur Shri Jessrajsinghji’s book. In these days, when mili- 
tarism laughs at the moral obligations of scraps of paper, the code ^of 
honour of the martial Rajputs presents a striking contrast, and Rajput 
chivalry and patriotism afford inspiring examples to those who revel in 
savagery, in warfare or shirk the responsibility of defending their country. 

'The author has very generously undertaken to devote half of the net 
profits accruing from the sale of his book to the Indian Widows* Fund, a 
fund deserving of the warmest sup^^ort, not only of Fmglishmen and 
luiglishviomen, but also of Hritain’s Allies, France, Russia, and Italy; 
f{'r while thousands of Rajputs and other Indian soldiers have gallantly 
and cheerfully given their lives to uphold Hritain and her Allies in the light 
against unrighteous* militarism, thousands of Indian women are now 
bearing silently and patiently with Oriental fortitude the crushing burden 
of widowhood. J. C. Roome. 


4. South Inoian Bronzes. An Historical Survey of South Indian 
Sculpture, with lconogra))hical Notes based on original sources. By 
O. (J. (iangoly. 

In this well illustrated volume the author brings before us a number of 
Indian Bron/es, the age of which extends over more than ten centuries. 
Most of them are medieval, dating as far back as the ninth century, a.d., 
and others modern (chiefly reproductions), as late as 1908, 

It was a happy thought of iMr. Ganguly to accompany his illustrations 
with descriptive notes derived from sculptoFs handbooks, based on original 
sources, f.c.j three Sanscrit manuscripts dealing with the image-maker’s 
canon, known under the names of Agastya, Kasyapia, and Bramhiya ; these 
Mr. Ganguly has for the first time utilized. It is true that Dr. Cooiiiaraswamy 
has, some time ago, also made quotations from an imager s technical book 
in his learned essay on “ Aims of Indian Art,” but Mr. (iangoly covers 
in his work a much larger field. 

The numerous examples of bronzes (over a hundred) which he illustrates 
in his volume come cliiefiy from great llindii shrines and various temple- 
cities in the South, some from the (Jolombo Museum, a few from European 
collections. 

In his firsi chaj.iter the author tells us that he lias made a special study 
of the old Dravidian sculpture, a style which was prevalent in Southern 
India before the Aryan civilization reached the Dravidian people; this 
enabled the author to trace the older intlueucc in the succeeding art 
development. 

Agastya was the first x\ryan missionary who, about 750 n.c., penetrated 
into the Malia-kaiuara — the great forest of Southern India. It was he who 
wrote one of the earliest works on image- making, religion and art being so 
closely connected in India. In this work, which is called after him the 
'‘Agasi iy a,” he puts down rules as to measurements, preparation of clay and 
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colour, selection of wood, and the proficiency of image-making in gt^neral. 

His follower, Kasiabat, wrote a still more elaborate work on South Indian 
sculpture, known under the name of “ Kasyapia.” It is a book which is 
regarded as the authoritative one by all the old and succeeding sculptors 
of India, and even up to the present day young pupils are made to learn by 
heart the rules of construction and measurements of images laid down 
therein. 'I'hese measurements, applied in these pages to figures, move- 
ments of arms, legs and hands, form not the least interesting and entertain- 
ing part of M r. Gangoly’s learned wwk. 

Yet another nook on art, chiefly connected with the cult of Siva, was 
written by Nagnapit. Unfortunately only throe names of Indian artists of 
those remote times have come down to us : Jaja, Paraja, and Ryaya ; they 
flourished under the great Chola kings, who are known to have endowed 
their tcm[)les with numerous images and most munificent gifts. Vet none 
of the known specimens of bronzes or sculptures* can be identified 
with their names ; like so many early Gothic image-makers, they worked 
for their cathedrals, unregardful of their names being handed down to 
posterity. But the author assures us that many of the older examples 
described and reproduced in liis book represent tlieir styles to a certain 
extent, more notably the frontis})iece, representing the goddess Parvai 
Nachyar, one of the consorts of Sundaramurti, who in Pamirs sacred 
literature is designated as being the companion of the gods. 

Siva. 'Phis image has been dedicated to the Brihadeswar 'Pemple at 
Tanjore, by a Comrnanderin-Chicf to the son of the famous ('bola king, 
Raja-Raja. It is one of the finest examples of South Indian bron/es, 
Sundaramarti himself is re[)resented on Plate XXX. as belonging to the 
same period, and likewise at 'Panjore. But it ’is Plate I. which attracts 
us most. It presents the chief deity of Southern India, Siva, the destroyer 
of time and death, d his famous bronze figure is supposed to date from 
the tenth century, and belongs likewise to the Brihadeswar 'Pern pie collec- 
tion. It corresponds with the canons laid down in the “ Kasyapia,” according 
to which “this god should be modelled as with the right leg resting on the 
lotus-pedestal ; the left leg raised with the foot drawn up and .with the toe 
placed on the bosom of Kala ; the god should have a face wuth beautiful 
teeth, three eyes and a crown of jatamukata ; he should have four or eight 
hands ; the first right hand should have the sula (a sharp-edged axe) raised 
up to the ear, whilst the other right hand should have the gift-bestowing 
symbol ; the left hands should suggest surprise.*’ Such arc the rules to he 
followed by the image-makers. 

Plate III. gives us another interesting bronze figure of Siva, seated with 
the goddess Parvarti, his wife (who is also known as Gouri), This group, 
one of the oldest, dates from the sixth century and is at the Rijks Museum 
at Ixiden. The following nine plates represent Nataraja, “ the dancing 
god,” another of the sixteen forms of Siva. The image illustrated on 
Plate III. is by far the best of the number. It dates from the ninth cen- 
tury and is in the Tanjore Temple collection. We find another conception 
of the dancing god at the Musee Guimet, and at Colombo, but of later date 
and inferior. A finer example is the Nataraja of the Madras Museum. 
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Plate XII. illustrates a modern image done by an hereditary artist as 
late as 1908, faithful to the same old canons and measurements as 
put down in the above-named sculptor’s handbooks. On Plate XIII. the 
author gives us an illustration of (jajahan-murti, another form of Siva, in 
which he killed an elephant. It is a modern copy of an ancient image in 
the shrine of a temple, and is weird and symbolical in conception, Mr. 
(jangoly would have it compared with the Greek Laocoon ; but we cannot 
follow him there, for tlie simple reason that the two respective artists had 
absolutely different aims and different standpoints. Their work cannot 
therefore be brouglit into juxtaposition. Nor can the “Treatise on Vro- 
portion ’* by Polykleitos, which is suj:^)osed to form the basis of his Dori- 
phoros, he brought tr)gether with the c.anons put down in the above- 
mentioned ancient Indian sketch-books, tlie chief aim of the Greek artist 
being to display in his marble statue the beauty of a perfect human 
figure, an aim which is in the symbolical art of India purposely repudiated. 

Yet another form of Siva, the Prishnava Haiiana, namely, “ He whose 
vehicle is the Hull,'’ is illustrated in the last plate. The characteristic 
pattern of this image is outlined in a verse of the “ Agastya : “ Having 
a hand reaching the thigh by its middle finger about the centre, the other 
two hands carrying the deer and the weapon ; having the coronet of matted 
locks.” At the left side of the image is the goddess Uma, conceived in the 
samavanga pose, with one of her hands carrying the flower, the other 
hand hanging down ; the crossed leg is also suggested by a passage in 
the text. The bronze statuette of a Mahratta prince, with an attendant 
in respectful attitude, in a garment and headgear that almost suggests 
the fashions of the iirt.seni day, commands our attention, as it is the 
only figure in the book which does not represent a divinity. Mr. Gangoly 
very advisedly compares it with the marble statue of the same jirince at the 
Darbar Hall in 'Tanjoro. 

Space will not allow us to dwell any longer on the other numerous 
specimens of this interesting selection of Indian Hronzes, which testify 
again what the author of this learned book and other exponents of Indian 
art have rightly asserted that Indian art from its very beginnings has 
always been eminently religious. Indeed, its aim is summed up in one 
of the imagers' technical books, the “ Ruj)avalya,” wliere image-makers 
are advised to attain to the images of gods and saints by means of 
spiritual contemplation only ; it is spiritUvil vision they should depend on, 
and not on objects which they perceive by their external senses. Only 
expression of character and moral quality, not anything which is temj)orary^ 
fleeting, or accidental ought to be cc^nsidered. In short, the conscious aim 
of Indian art has always been the portrayal of divinity, and it had to 
submit to the canons put down by saints and priests in the temples ; 
these canons were, moreover, most rigorous, to the extent that if the 
measurements be out by even half a inch, the result was to be loss of 
wealth, or death. Thus the framers of the canons evidently desired to 
maintain their traditional rules. 

From the above the conclusion must, perforce, be drawn that these so 
rigidly prescribed measurements and rules must have severely hampered 
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the free development of the individual artist, always expected to closely 
follow them, century after century, even up to the present day ; a proof of 
this lies in the irrefutable fact that Indian art really had reached its highest 
perfection centuries ago, when some of the above-named bronzes were 
cast, and when that great unknown artist created the three-headed 
sculpture, known under the name of “ Trimurti,'’ at the Siva Temple 
in Elephaiua, where Siva, with frowning brows, holding the serpent as 
symbol of life, death, and reincarnation, is the third of the three aspects, 
another being Parvarti, his consort, as creatrix. 'I'his image is perhaps 
even surpassed in merit by the three-headed llrahmah which Mr. Havell 
has identified as the Hermes of the Indian Parthenon at IClephanta, 
executed by another great artist whose name, as so many of his con- 
temporaries, has passed into oblivion. Since, Indian art has comparatively 
ceased to progress, generations of artists evidently not caring nor daring to 
transgress on the prescribed canons and rules, but often only copying and 
recopying the great originals before them. 

In conclusion, we express the hope that Nfr. (iangoly’s handsome 
volume, with its learned contents, may meet with all the appreciation and 
encouragement which the subject and the treatment of it both incontestably 
deserve. —T.. ^f. R- 


5. 'Phi: Aryx-Samaj. 13 y Lajpat Rai. Green and Co,) 

Professor Sidney Webb, in his introduction, cautiously describes the 
Arya-Samaj as “ what may possibly prove to be the most important religious 
movement in the whole of India,’’ and believes that this is the first work 
published in the United Kingdom dealing with.it. Aiming at a religion 
founded on reforming the tainted Vedic beliefs and restoring them to their 
purity. Ram Mohan Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen founded and continued 
llie Brahmo-Samaj, but, the author points out, its voice soon became a 
mere wail in the wilderness, its doctrines “ resembling more the Unitarian 
Church than the Monotheism of the Vedas or the Vedicism of Ram Mohan 
Roy.” Then arose the Swami Dayanandra (1824-1883), a man of profound 
Vedantic learning and piety, the founder of the new movemcfil which, its 
followers think, will, through its enlightened outlook, appeal to the natives 
of India, and by its zeal for education and purity of aim regenerate 
Hinduism, while still basing its religion and moral code on Vedic sources. 
Monotheistic, as the text, “ He is one, Sages call Him by many names,” 
shows, the writer claims that “ the monotheism of (no doubt ancient) 
Hinduism is of the highest, most exclusive, and most exalted kind.” 
this belief is conjoined reform in caste, making the degrees personal and 
not hereditary, and many more social changes and reforms ; but always 
under a Hindu or national guise. The first “Arya-Samaj ” was established 
in 1875. Its influence rapidly spread over Upper India. Aiming at 
education on Hindu lines, colleges were formed and shuddhi work 
prosecuted. This is not, perhai)s, the place to tell how the adherents of 
the Arya Samaj (iike other Reformers) have been considered disloyal 
by their Government, while persisting desperately in the avowal that they 
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were only restoring an ancient faith from the accretions of multitudinous 
and decadent ages. — A. F. S, 


6. A Short History of the Sikhs. 13y C. H. i*aync, M.A. {Thof/ias 
Nehon and Sons^ 

'I’his is an excellent short history of the K/idlsa founded by 15aba Nanak 
in I46f;. It is a stirring story of the desire for reformation which 
produced the Sikhs (** disciples *'). Guru Govind Singh abolished caste 
within the Rh;ilsa, and made his people a military nation. Sati was 
forbidden (biU there were lapses), an(f many reforms were instituted. The 
new people had to endure much persecution from the Mohammedans, 
and, indeed, were almost overcome, yet we find them overrunning the 
Panjab, and settling their rule in mts/s on the fall of their opponents. 
They early obtained the admiration of the Hritish. Sir John Malcolm 
described a gurnttuiia''^ as a place where “every man sacrifices his 
personal feelings at the shrine of the general good.” "Jdie most remark* 
able product of the vSikhs was the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who by 
intrigue, personal powers, and heroic qualities, it may be, won for himself 
a kingdom of great extent in the Panjab. His loyalty and friendliness to 
the British Raj, once he had encountered it, is well told in this work, and 
also the sad succession of his unworthy followers. This book is illustrated 
with portraits of the Sikh rulers, and it contains information which makes 
one wonder what the Sikh kingdom might have become had the line of 
succ ession been more fixed, the reforms more sincere (some of Ranjit Singh’s 
wives committed sail at his death, in spite of the prohibition), and chiefs 
less self-seeking and turbulent. 'Phe author does full justice to the good 
work the Sikhs have done since they have become our fellow-subjects. — 
A. 1'. S. 


7. SiHVAji, THK MARAriiA: H IS LiFE AND TiM KS. By H. G. Rawliiison, 

M.A., I.E.S. (Oxford: 21ic Clarendon Press,) 

« 

A very short but eminently scholarly, readable, and excellent hook is 
this, which gives us the life-history of the greatest of the Marathas, who 
carved out his principality from that of the decadent Mohammedan 
kingdoms of the Dekhan and from the Moghul Empire. It shows him 
to have been an enlightened ruler, chivalrous in the main (in spite of the 
murder of Afzal Khan), brave, and for his jjcriod not cruel. From a 
petty chief he rose to be ruler of the 1 )ekhan, was crowned Maharaj at 
Kaigad, and died aged only fifty-three on April 5, 1680, or as a Persian 
writer quoted in this work records his end, “ on that day the Kaffir 
went to Hell.” No research has been spared in making this book as 
valuable as it is readable. Interesting chapters are given on Shivaji’s 
great achievements, his economic reforms, and his administrative powers. 
The Maratha ballad of Singhad is translated in an Appendix, and another 
contains the little-known relations between Shivaji and the poets of the 
Mardtha revival. 
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8. P. B. Malabari. Rambles with the Pilgrim Reformer. By Sirdar 
Jogendra Singh. With a foreword by Sir Valentine Chirol. (London: 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd* 1914.) Price i rupee. 

This little memoir of the late P. B. Malabari forms a most interesting 
volume. It should be studied by all who have any love for the peoples of 
India, especially those who share the Pilgrim Reformer’s ideas concerning 
the disadvantages of early child betrothals and marriages. This work is 
written in a clear and lucid style, and through its pages there gl6ws that 
Divine love of man to man which is sorely needed in these strenuous 
times. — S. 


THE BALKAN QUESTION. 

9. The Near East from Within. Anonymous. {CasselL) Price 
los. 6d. net. 

No sermon could teach more than The Near East from Within.” If 
it is read aright, it will supply our diplomats with an armoury of warn- 
ings and serve as a beacon. 

It is a narrative of the Kaiser^s intrigues in the Balkans and 'Turkey that 
stagger the power of belief; b\it there Is no getting .iway from the truth of 
it. The author, who has exposed the inmost soul of the Kaiser, says : ‘‘ In 
the great struggle the (lerman Emperor has not neglected one single chance 
nor hesitated to adopt any means, so long as his plans were forwarded.’* 

There has been no more tremendous instance of the madness of in- 
satiable ambition than this (?f the Kaiser who aspires to rule the world. 
To a man like the Kaiser, who wants 10 dazzle and astonish, and has 
always been gaining and winning, getting the better of his fellows and 
sacrificing more and more freely at the shrine of his own self-importance, 
the words of Ulysses have a tragic ring : “ Ilow dull it is to pause and make 
an end.” His tongue is the tongue of a saint, and even when he owns to 
any doubtful transaction, he takes care to let you know that he w'as 
actuated by the sweetest and purest motives. ’'I'his l.ucifer of rascals who 
has drenched the world with blood regards himself as the deputy of the 
Supreme Being, and has gone aljoul his crimes with a full faith in his own 
blamelessness. He reminds me of the great scene in which Milton reaches 
the climax of his power, when Satan, standing ^‘in shape and gesture 
proudly eminent” among his peers, moved them to mad revolt. 

" lie spake, and, to confirm his words, oulflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubirns. The sudden Iflaze 
Far round illumined hell ; highly they raged 
Against the highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war, 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven.” 

And yet, in spite of tlie millions of swords and years of intriguing, the 
Kaiser to-day is the chip on the wave instead of the watch-tower on the 
shore.— Oliver Bainbridge. 
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10. The War and the Baj.kans. By Noel Buxton, m.p,, and Charles 
Roden Buxton. {Geori;^e Allen and Unwin^ Ltd,) Price is. net. 

Most of the vexed questions of the day and many of the Balkan 
problems which tax the ingenuity of statesmen would be solved at once 
and without trouble were all men imbued with the same spirit of fairness 
as the authors of “ The War and the Balkans.” 

They display a polished candour which gives up no point that ought to 
be defended, that neglects no protest which ought to be made, and yet 
avoids the useless clash of opposites that it is the delight of the aggressively 
candid man to produce. The feelings of the authors are most intimately 
bound up with the Balkans, and they arc sincere without being offensive. 
They seem to have adopted the maxim of Francis de Sales that “a judicious 
silence is always better than truth spoken without charily.” 

It is to be hoped that the Quadruple Entente will act upon the sug- 
gestion of the authors, and bring about a territorial readjustment upon the 
basis of nationalities. 'I'his may involve a little struggle on the ]jart of the 
Balkan peoples, who have long cherished sharp-edged differences ; but if 
they are studious of their own good, they will act by the dictates of reason 
and reflection, and accept the terms of the Quadruple Entente. Conscience 
would be the steady ruler of their lives, and tlic words truth, law, reason, 
equity, and religion would be but synonymous terms for that only guide 
which makes us pass our days in our own favour and approbation. 

It is as much to the interest of the Quadruple h/Utentc themselves as of 
the world at large that the Balkan Stales should be united and equipped 
with all the moral and intellectual aptitudes which are requisite to enable 
them to take part in the ])rogress and development of liurope of which 
they arc such worthy and important members. 

“The War and the Balkans” is one of the lu-althiest books of the 
Balkan library, and should do much towards placing the hydra-headed 
Near h'aslern question in its proper light. Dljvicr Bainc>rid(;e. 


A new bt)ok describing the long-established and sympathetic connection 
between the peoples of Greece and England will be issued by tite Faith 
House during the present month. 'The work is entitled, “ Hellenism in 
England,” and the authors arc L)r. 'riieodore Howling and Mr. 10. W. 
Fletcher, F.S.A. His lOxcellency the Greek Ambassador contributes an 
Introduction of some fifty i)agcs, w^hich will be read with special interest 
at the present moment. 


THE FAR EAST 

Ti. Eioht from riiE East: Studies in Japanese Confucianism. By 
Robert C. Armstrong, pu.d., Kobe, Japan. Published by the Uni- 

.versity of Toronto. 

This book is an interesting contribution to the study of Japanese Con- 
fucianism. The author has adopted a plan which permits of studying the 
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variations upon the original Confucian thought introduced by scholars and 
thinkers during the whole history of Japan. 

Confucianism, as a system of ethics, commended itself to the learned 
classes as much as the Zen sect of Buddhism to the Samurai, but the 
scholars were as fond of splitting hair as any Christian philosopher or 
German psychologist, and much of their lucubrations are long-winded 
speculations, almost always intolerant of the opinions of others. 

This book is based on Japanese treatises of recent date, and if one 
judges from the bibliography, a motley crowd of books on European 
languages as well. It must be read v’ith caution, for it abounds in niis- 
transliterations, in Chinese words read japonico, and it has a. sting in 
its tail, or we might say two stings. One is the essay by a Japanese 
Christian, Ebina JIanjo, who, as is the wont of his intolerant prototypes, 
boldly states that Confucianism paved the way for Christianity, adds that 
Christianity is the final truth, and goes on to say that Confucianism is dead 
in its form — not altogether the truth, and even if it were it would only lie a 
small loss if its spirit remains, for its ethics are nearer the positive morality 
than all the shades and varieties of rigmaroles which the (}ospel-monger 
throws at the heads of Asiatics for the sake of his own comfort. Thus one 
sting. The other is of the same origin. The book is apparently issued by 
the ‘‘forward department movement of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Church” in Toronto, and although the author does not put 
forward any very definite plea for the said “ forward movement,” one feels 
that some bias exists. It is curious to note what a crop of books on the 
religion of India, China, and the East generally are issued under the jcgis 
of missionary societies or from the pen of theii' members ; and although 
there are doubtless honest scholars amongst them, their exposition of 
doctrines alien to their own way of thinking and of conceptions foreign to 
those which they make their business to teach, cannot be expected to bt: 
unbiassed. Mr. Armstrong has not fallen altogether in that fault, because 
he has relied chiefly on Japanese authorities. Nevertheless, the Ebina 
chapter gives the book a one-sided turn much to be regretted by un- 
prejudiced students. — H. I.. J. 

12. Eur and Feather in North China. By Arthur de C. Sowerby. 
i^The Tientsin Press, Ltd,, Tientsin.) 

The author is a naturalist as well as a sportsman. Reading through the 
essays which constitute the book, some of which were contributed to 
Chinese papers, it is evident that he does not use his gun for the mere 
sake of “ making a bag.” He loves Nature and the beasts of the field and 
the forest, and he seeks to draw the resident in China towards a better 
knowledge and understanding of the fauna of the region without burdening 
his pages with technicalities. 

The book is well illustrated, and the tone blocks are creditable work if 
one considers the difficulties which beset their production in China. But 
the author has done better than merely giving us photographs ; he has 
cultivated a facile brush, and illustrated his pages with line sketches, in 
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which the Chinese technique is all-evident. Particularly simple and effec- 
tive in treatment are some of his drawings — the jerboa, p. 66 ; of 
birds, p. 148; or of Radde's toad stalking a water-beetle. One 
wonders, however, why the Japanese name Shika (a deer), applied to 
Cenms hortuhrum, has become //-less, on pp. 13-14; and also whence 
that Germanic spelling tsehiliensis ! on p. 47, and again in the index. \Ve 
know that China is deeply peppered with Germans, but her Caftis lupus 
might-nevertheless remain netilral. We hope the book will find a ready 
public, — J. 


recp:nt fiction. 

13. Maria Aoain. liy Mrs. John Lane. ^JohutfAine.) 

Mrs. Lane gives us more of her inimitabUi Maria, whose spirit is as 
ambitious as ever, whoso vitality is as buo>ant. We follow that amazing 
votari'ss of fashion rJong all the blind alleys of worldly living and up to 
the tiptop nothings of society, not because wc have her faith in their 
imj)ortance, but because she captivates us. 

'There is nothing mordant in Mrs. Lane’s wit. She ccaiveys all the 
essentials of Maria’s unflagging pursuit of iinessentials with exactly the 
rig'nt sense of their seriousness to Maria and of their diversion to her 
companion. 

Maria would never have revealed herself to a mordant critic. Through 
Mrs. Lane’s eyes wc see her, charming always, and not the h ss so because 
of her passion for the prevailing tinsel. 


14. A Far Coun pry. T»y Winsttm ('huichill. {Macmtllan a?ui Co.) 

1 am sorry to say it, but I think Hugh Paret a prig! I am sorry, 
because when anyone takes the pains to write a biography as voluminously 
and as carefully as Mr. Churchill has enabled Hugh to write his, it reems 
ungrateful to be so bored by it as I have been in reading “ A Far 
Country.”, The grandiloquence, the studied analysis of Hugh’s very 
normal childish exj^eriences, left me tired before I had embarked upon his 
grown-up adventures. The experiences seemed so understandable by their 
bare selve.s, and would, 1 thought, have been so much more readable had 
they been unaccompanied by such tremendously imposing analysis and 
reflection. IVlr. Churchill has laden the memories of Hugh Paret — often 
charming enough in themselves- -with far too many words, and such 
ponderous words 1 Vivid incidents arc literally immured in a composition 
suggesting a blend of an admiration for the manner of Mr. Wells and a 
respect for the language of Dr. Johnson. For a schoolboy to “recall a 
curious bifurcation V in his attitude towards his first experience of sexual 
irregularity, and to expound that bifurcation in the following passage, 
merely leaves us impressed by the powers of the dictionary, and not a little 
neryous of possible tri- or quadro-furcations in maturer episodes : 

“ Instead of experiencing that automatic righteous indignation which my 
father and mother had felt . . . there welled up within me an intens 
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sympathy and pity. By an instinctive process somehow linked with other 
experiences, I seemed to be able to enter into the feelings of these two 
outcasts, to understand the fearful yet fascinating nature of the impulse 
that had led them to elude the vigilance and probity of a world with which 
I myself was at odds.” There is a good deal more, but this is enough to 
excite our curiosity as to whether, without the opportunity of using all 
these vocabularic accessories, the writer would have felt drawn to recall 
the bifurcation. Indeed, the whole hook leaves us with the impression 
that Mr. Churchih has applied a most undoubtedly commanding pen to 
nothing particularly new or interesting in the way of dramatic material. — 
I. C. W. 

CUfeRENT PERIODICALS 

The PiONFJik Mait. for September it, 1915, gives a report of a 
remarkable lecture delivered by Dr. I). B. Spooner, of the Archaeological 
Department, before the Punjab Historical .Society at Simla, on Mr. Katan 
Tata’s excavations at Pataliputra, on September d. 

Dr. Spooner’s lecture was of extraordinary interest, as it proves that 
Pataliputra was built 2,400 years ago by the i’ersian invaders who over- 
ran all Nortlicrn and Western India and founded the Mauryan Dynasty, 
bringing with them from Persia not only the architecture, but also the 
faith and customs of the Zoroastrian fire - worshippers of Persepolis, 
including the Zoroastrian custom of using women as Royal Guard.s (our 
Women’s Volunteer Corps have cause for deep satisfaction in that they 
have found a more active career than adorning an archway at the Horse 
Guards). Pataliputra, said Dr. Spooner, is the most famous of all the 
cities of the past in India, and the one of which we have most detailed 
notices. 'The Buddha himself witnessed the building of its first great 
wooden rampart. The prophecy of the city’.s future greatness which he 
made was abundantly fulfilled, and the city, built originally in the 
beginning of the fifth century r..c., had advanced to the rank of capital 
early in the fourth. 

The site chosen for the excavations was that field near the village of 
Kiimrahar, south of Patna, where Colonel Waddell had recovered a few 
fragments of a polished column of clearly Mauryan date, d'he Colonel 
thought his fragments must be remnants of one of those two isolated 
edict pillars which were standing in the Mauryan capital in the seventh 
century. Dr. Spooner dug three wide trenches across this site. A maze 
of brick walls was encountered just below the surface, which were shown 
to belong to the eighth century a.d., but the result of further excavation 
was the location of at least five rows of columns with six pillars in each 
row. Close examination revealed the fact that the building had been 
destroyed by fire. The first season’s work disclosed a vast hall, with rows 
of columns evenly spaced over the whole area, or arranged in square bays. 
No building of this exact type was known in really ancient India, and 
various facts taken together warrant the conclusion that the building was 
a copy of the famous throne-room of Darius. A wider survey of the 
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site showed that other mounds corresponded in position to buildings of 
the palace of Darius at Pcrsepolis, that the group of buildings stood on 
a raised plateau, as did the halls and palaces at Persepolis, and that 
the sculi)tural decorations were identical. Having established the close 
similarity of the palaces of Darius at Pcrsepolis and Cliandragupta at 
l^ataliputra, .Dr. Spooner proceeded to discuss the probability of Chan- 
dragupta himself being a Persian, which he said was, to his mind, a 
certainty. This theory of Persian origin of Cliandragupta appeared to 
be fully borne out by everything on record of the Court and institutions 
of the monarch, who followed Persian customs, not only in public works 
and penal regulations, but also in such personal matters as the washing 
of his^ royal hair according to the Persian calendar, and in other ways. 

/ 

The Madr.as TImks of September 3 comments on a speech by Lord 
Carmichael, who is now (Governor of Pengal, at Krishnagar : 

‘M.ord Carmichael described to his hearers at Krishnagar the way in 
which he ha^- jacked up siu h knowledge of India as he [)Osscsses. ‘ Aly 
officers everywhere have helped me ; they have, both Englishmen and 
Indians, given me of their best.’ In these words there is the note of the 
wise administrator. Lord ('annichael has sought information from all 
sides. H*; has not accepted the view^s either of Isuropeans or of Indians 
alone, but lias made himself accessible to all. And one thing more; 
he has not been content to accept officials’ statements as axioms to work 
ujjon, for lie says that when officials have stated to him what they consider 
to be the wants of the jicople, they have also ‘ explained their reasons for 
thinking so.' ! ord (kannichael has got on well with the Bengalees, but it 
has not been by weakly agreeing to do whatever they might hajipen to 
want. In his spt^ech he hints that there have at times been differences 
between the popular opinion and his own. He is referring, no doubt, to 
the partition of Mymensingh, which he decided to carry out notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there was a popular outcry against the partition. ‘ A 
Covernor,’ -lays Lord Carmichael very truly, ‘ must often give weight to his 
own judgment,’ and ‘may even feel justified in acting on it, whatever 
others may say.’ And we imagine that the Ilengalces respect Lord 
Carmichael none the less because, in the face of i)opular clamour, he 
decided upon doing at Mymensingh what he conscientiously thought best 
for the country.” 

The Inoian Kkvikw for August 1915, in an article on “ Indian 
Industrial Expansion after the War,” by Sir Roper Lethbridge, k.c.i.e., 
remarks ; ^ 

“ It cannot be dcAibted that the relations of India with the rest of the 
British Empire, and particularly with the United Kingdom, will be pro- 
foundly altered by the War. It is already admitted in l.ondon that the 
part .borne by the great self-governing dominions will entitle them to a 
larger representation in the Imperial Councils than they have hitherto 
possessed. But not even the most powerful or the most enthusiastic of 
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the other members of our glorious Imperial family of nations has done 
more splendid work than India. At the first sound of danger to tne 
Empire, there was a magnificent outburst of loyalty and martial ardour 
from Peshawar to 'luticorin, and from Quetta to Mandalay, which was 
shared alike by mighty Princes, like the Maharaja of Mysore and the 
Nizam, and by the humblest raiyats of Bengal and the Deccan. And 
since then in every one of the theatres of war, whether in Flanders or at 
the Dardanelles, whether in the Persian (lulf or in Africa, Indian' valour 
has been conspicuous, and our gallant Indian troops have been acclaimed 
as worthy comrades by ('anadians,^ Australians, and New Zealanders, 
equally with Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen. In these circum- 
stances, ancient jealousies and obsolete prejudices will necessarily disappear 
— and the happy result^ will be seen — not merely in politics and adminis- 
tration, but also in the world of industry and commerce.” 


The August number of the Hindustan Rkvikw makes a pica for 
reviving the village Panchayats in Southern India, in an article by Mr. 
C. Hayavadana Rao, u.a., r-i.. He declares that of most subjects 
connected with local self-government this is j)erhaps the most difficult. 

The history of village administration shows that if we want to lestore to 
the village some of its old vitality wc should, if possible, devise means to 
give back to its assembly some powers to keep in check, if not elect, its 
own headman ; to make him its real mouthpiece and to make him its 
representative rather than the automaton of Clovernment in it. We must, 
in fact, endeavour to make the village assembly the more important factor 
in village life than the village headman. If we did this, we would be 
restoring to some extent to the village its old power of initiative. This 
would enable it to some extent at least to look to its local wants, and 
devise ways and means to meet them. While the village headman repre- 
sents it to the outside world, the assembly itself would look lo local 
requirements, and thus help lo keep the village, both internally and 
externally, a self-contained unit. 

The same subject is treated in the Wednesday Review of August 
1915, in a leader. "^Phe view is expressed that “the Hindu has done a 
public service by publishing a memorandum on the subject of the village 
Panchayats, prepared by the late Dewan C. Rangacharlu. In view of the 
fact that the Madras Government have taken in hand the question, and if 
the report be true, they are preparing a Bill to be introduced in the Legis- 
lative Council, the publication of the memorandum is quite opportune, 
and coming from one who enjoyed a well-earned reputation for far-sighted 
statesmanship, it must be of great value to the Government in framing 
their Bill. The memorandum which was submitted by Mr. Rangacharlu 
to the Inam Commissioner, Mr. G. N. Taylor, was pronounced by him to 
be no less theoretically sound, than practically feasible. If the recom- 
mendations made some fifty years ago were declared to be feasible, they 
must be more so now when the people of the country have had a pretty 
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long training in the art of local self-government, and have had their 
capacity improved to manage their local affairs.” 


In the Islamic Rlview of September, 1915, Prf)fessor Leon describes 
his impressions of the I’d- ul-Fitr celebration at Woking. He writes: 

*‘As the burning rays of the sun shone upon and with refulgent light 
illumined the gilded tijis of the horns of al Jiilal on the summit of the Qiibba 
of the mosque, arose in accents sonorous and clear from the throat of the 
rnucxzin the musical and inspiring tones of the azau, and in five solid 
ranks, with shoulders touching, the 'rttie Believers stood, and, following the 
Imam, repeated the quintuple cry of Allah-akbar ! (Clod is Almighty!) 
and joined in a solemn prayer, while tears of joy ^nd of thankfulness to 
Allah for all Mis mercy and goodness silently coursed down the cheeks of 
many of those present. 

“’['was thus wc said our Td-ul-Fitr prayer in the year 1333 of the 
glorious Hijrah of our glorious Prophet. A spirit of true brotherhood 
was also visible at the luiuJicon and afternoon tea, offered to the whole 
assembly by the Imam of the Woking mosque.” 


Frank H. Simonds, editor of the New York Iwenino Sun, writes in 
the Kkvikw of Reviews for September, 1915, on “One Year of War.” 
He finds the reasons of Germany’s failure to achieve what she set out to 
do in the following : 

“ Notwithstanding her great success, it is plain that the real prize has so 
far, if not permanently, slipped through Germany’s fingers. What has 
been the cause of this failure? W hy have the most splendid army and 
the most perfect national organization, despite the most complete and 
systematic preparation, missed a decision against disorganized, if 
collectively stronger, foes ? 

“Plainly because German science and German foresight failed to 
reckon with the imponderables — above all, with the national spirit and 
patriotism of other races. 

“The invasion of Belgium was not the military mistake it seemed to 
most of us in the opening days of the war. The Belgian army did not 
interrupt German plans or assure German defeat, as has been said so often. 
But it did rouse the moral sense of Europe. It did give to every h'renchman, 
to every Englishman, precisely that inspiration which adds the decisive 
force in close contests. More than all else it explains the presence of 
Italy in the battle-lines to-day. It assured the presence of the British in 
France in the opening days of the ivar.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

India. — “ Elements of Hindu Iconography,” by T, A. Gopinalha Rao, 
vol. i., parts i and 2. The Law Printing House, Madras.— “ The Great 
War of Ancient India,” by Thakur Rajendra Singh. The Indian Press, 
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Allahabad ; i rupee 8 annas. — “Legends of Vikrma,** by Thakur Rajen- 
dra Singh. The Indian Press, Allahabad; 2 rupees 8 annas. — “The 
Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai,” vol. iii. Government Press, 
Madras; 4s. 6d. — “Coorg Inscriptions,” vol. L, by B. Lewis Rice, c.i.E. 
Government Press, Madras ; 8s. — “ Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Frontier Circle,” for 1914-15. Commercial Press, 
Peshawar ; 4d. — “ Shivaji the Maharatha,^’ by H. G. Rawlinson, m.a. 
Clarendon Press; 2s. 6d. net. — “The English Factories in India,” by 
Wni. Foster, c.i.k. Clarendon Press ; 12s. net. 

Miscellaneous. — “ Lord Kitchener and his Work in Palestine,” by 
Dr. Samuel Daiches. Luzac and Co. ; 2s. 6d — “ (juy and Pauline,” by 
Compton Mackenzie. ^ Martin Seeker ; 6s. 

PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

“United Empire,” “Current Opinion,” “Public Opinion,” “The 
Madras Mail,” “'rhe Quest,” “The Saturday Review,’’ “The Near East,” 
“ The Bombay Gazette,” “ Review of Reviews,” “ The Hindustan Review,” 
“"I'he Pioneer,” “The Indian Review,” “The Homeward Mail,” “ 1 'he 
Commonwealth,” “The Indiaman,” “The Leader,” “ 'I’he Modern 
Review,” “The Indian Emigrant,” “The Atlantic Monthly,” “ Indische 
Gids,” “Ararat,” “The Moslem World,” “l.a Revue,” “The Canadian 
Gazette,'* “La Revue Politique Internationale,” “The Theosophist,” 
“ The Islamic Review,’* “The Philomath,” “The Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1914-15.” 
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CORRHSPONDHNCli^ 

“a fair heartno and no favour 


THE FIRST IKON-CLAD WARSHIP 

TO THK KDITOR OF THE “ASIATIC REVIEW'” 

Dear Sir, 

I was disappointed in the article on the Japanese 
soldier in your last number, for while the author says, “In 
old Japanese prints of the sea-battle of Dan-no-ura and 
other naval engagements, it is seen that those who manned 
vessels were, like the military classes, provided with 
metal and lacquered armour (chain or plated) from crown 
to toe,” he docs not mention the first iron-clad warship in 
w'hich the Koreans defeated the Japanese in 1590. This 
battleship is of unusual interest at the present moment in 
view of modern naval developments. Oliver Bainbridge, 
the well-known traveller and writer, says, in waiting of 
Korea : “ When Hideyoshi, the Japanese General, landed 
in the southern part of Korea, about 1590, with a huge 
army, and forced his way northward with the intention of 
crossing the border and crushing the Ming Empire; he 
found the Koreans, who had been at peace for many cen- 
turies, were too weak to resist him, and decided to wait at 
Pyen-yang for reinforcements, as he learned the Chinese 
army' was larger and more powerful than his own. The 
Koreans knew that if Hideyoshi was successful they would 
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be crushed, and their famous Admiral, Yi, was commanded 
by the King, who had fled from his capital, to prevent the 
Japanese landing more men. The Admiral proved him- 
self equal to the task, and invented the ‘ Keni-Sun,’ a 
peculiar tortoise-shaped boat covered with iron plates and 
armed with a powerful ram. With this formidable warship 
the Admiral waited for the Japanese fleet of several hundred 
boats, which he attacked with great skill, destroying the 
largest and putting the others to flight. The Japanese 
thought that so^ue monster had risen from the deep, for 
they could not see the .Korean rowers, whose oars urged 
the iron-clad through the sea as fast as a gale of wind could 
have driven her. Hideyoshi heard the news of the monster, 
and made his way back to Japan as speedily as circum- 
stances would permit,” 

There is a celebration held in Korea every year in 
memory of the victories of the first iron-clad warship. 

I am, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

M. SYLVESTrac* 
(M. E. M. Tyrwhitt- Drake). 

Lyceum Ci.un. 


* Author ol “ Valencia Vaielct,’* “ 'Fhe Li^ht-ilcarers,” etc. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICAT^IONS 

'Fhe King has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Mr. Hugh Walinsley, Indian Civil Service, to be a Judge 
of the Calcutta High Court, in succession to Mr. H. R. H. 
Coxe, Indian Civil Service, who will shortly vacate his 
seat on the Bench. 

The Secretary of State for India has made the following 
appointments to the Indian Educational Service: 

Mr. Harold Tinker, B.Sc. (London), to be Professor at 
the Training College, Allahabad. 

Mr. Cieorge Hender Crcach, B.A. (Wales), M, A. (Cantab), 
to be Principal of the Training College, Peshawar. 

Miss Elsa Edgcome Spencer, B.A. (London), to be 
Inspectress of Schools in the United Provinces. 

Mr. Wilfrid .Saunders, B.Sc. (London), to be Professor 
of Chemistry in the Civil I'mgineering College, Sibpur, 
Bengal. 


Indi.vn Public Works Department 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has, subject 
to the usual conditions, appointed the under-mentioned 
gentlemen to be Assistant Engineers in the Indian Public 
Works and State Railway Departments : G. F. Balfour, 
Datt Dev, N. N. Farrell, I\ H. Hogshaw, H. G. 
Jackson, Muhammad Khan Mian, J. L. Roy, L. St. Clare 
Rundlett, J. Woodside. 
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The Secretary of State for India has received the follow- 
ing from the Viceroy, August 17, 1915 : 

“ The week’s rainfall was in excess in Bengal and Bihar ; 
normal in Assam and the south-east part of Madras ; fair 
in Upper Burma, the United Provinces, and Kashmir ; and 
scanty elsewhere. The monsoon is likely to strengthen 
during next week. 

August 24, 1915. — “Thew'eek’s rainfall was in excess in 
Bay Islands, the east part of the United Provinces, the 
south-west part ^ the Punjab, Kashmir, the east part of 
Central I ndia, Berar, the west part of the Central Provinces, 
and the north part of the Madras Coast ; it was normal in 
Assam, Bengal, Chota Nagpur, Bihar, the east jjart of the 
Central Provinces, Konkan, Mysore, and the south-east 
part of Madras ; fair in Burma, Orissa, the west part of the 
United Provinces, the east and north parts of the Punjab, 
the west part of Central India, Hytlerab.ad, and Malabar ; 
and scanty elsewhere- The imi)rovement is likely to be 
maintained, and may extend to North-West India.” 

August 31, 1915. — “ The week’s rainfall was in e.xcess in 
Lower Burma, Assam, Bengal, United Provinces, Central 
India east, Central Provinces pn)i)in', Konkan, Hyderabad, 
and Madras Coast north ; normal in Orissa, Bihar, and 
Madras Deccan; fair in Bay Islands, Upper Burma. Chota 
Nagpur, Punjab East and North, Kashmir, Berar, Bombay 
Deccan, Mysore, and Malabar ; and scanty elsewhere. 
During next week the monsoon is likely to be directed to the 
Gangetic Plain, and it is unlikely that the drought in the 
north-west of India will come to an end at present.” 

September 7, 1915. — “The week’s rainfall was in excess 
in Orissa, Bihar, United Provinces east. Central India east, 
and Madras Coast north; normal in Bay Islands, Assam, 
Konkan, and Mysore ; fair in Lower Burma, Bengal, United 
Provinces west. Central Provinces east, Bombay Deccan, 
Malabar, and Madras south-east ; and scanty elsewhere. 
The monsoon is likely to strengthen in central parts of the 
country, and may penetrate into the North-West of India.” 
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September 21, 1915. — “ The w<tek’s rainfall was in excess 
in the United Provinces east. Punjab east and north, 
Central India west, Central Provinces cast, Malabar, and 
Madras south-east ; normal in Upper Burma, Assam, Chota 
Nagpur, Kashmir, Central India east. Central Provinces 
west, Mysore, and the Bombay Deccan ; fair in the Bay 
Islands, Lower Burma, Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, United 
Provinces west, Rajputana e^st, the Madras Deccan, and 
M ad ras. Coast north ; and scanty elsewhere. P'urther rain 
is likely to the north-west of India.” / 

September 28, r9i5. — “The week’s rainfall was in excess 
in Bay Islands, Upper Burma, Bengal, Chota Nagpur, 
United Provinces, Punjab east and north, North-West 
Frontier Province, Rajputana east, Gujarat, Central Pro- 
vinces west, Bombay D(‘ccan, Hyderabad, Mysore, and 
Madras, excluding east coast north ; tiormal in Orissa, 
Central India west, Berar, and Konkan ; fair in Lower 
Burma, Assam, Rajputana west. Central Provinces cast, 
and Madras coast north ; and scanty elsewhere. Further 
local rain is likely to the north-we.st of India. 
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LONDON THEATRES 

St, Jameses Theatre — ‘‘The Drum,’’ a Comedy in Four Arts:, by 

Arthur Pinero. 

We are getting accustomed to Pinero successes ; we did not, however 
quite expect such an unqualified success as “The Big Drum.” I^hilin 
Mackworth is a struggling novelist with the fascination and elegance of Sir 
George Alexander, who, however, with all the advantages the personality 
of the famous actor could give him, failed to reach the great buying public 
with his pen, and was, to be candid, a bad seller. I'o he again candid, he 
wa.s not the sort of man who could beat a big drum, least of all for himself. 
The catastrophe caused by somebody else providing the drumsticks is the 
subject of the plot. 

The charming Otloline, nU' Ulson, at one time the unhappy wife of a 
French Count, and profoundly to be pitied, relights a fire of her girlliood 
with the novelist at the house of a friend. But if they sentimentalized 
about earlier days, of intimate friendship in Paris, there was no reason 
why now they should not make up for lost lime and drift on a second 
tide to the greatest bliss. 

He was, however, still, after all these years, a novelist who had not yet 
“ arrived,” and with an insufficiency of income. Moreover, her parents 
had not learned their lesson from her first marriage, and were anxious to 
sell her to a high bidder once more. It can therefore be imagined that 
when he, or rather she, came to press his suit, her parvenu parents accorded 
him a parvenu reception. After numerous humiliations, he strikes the 
bargain that he can have Sir Randle Filson’s daughter if the novel which 
he is about to publish proves to be a real success. 

But the charming Ottoline, trusting, it is true, most implicitly in her lover’s 
genius, yet wanted to make a sure thing doubly sure, and buys a prodigious 
number of copies, which she surreptitiously ensconces in the fastnesses of 
a disused office. 

This artifice did not escape the vigilance of her snobbish brother. He 
secures the professional aid of a private detective (excellently rendered by 
E. Vivian Reynolds), and ushers him into the presence of the triumphant, 
almost swollen -headed author, who in the estimate of himself and his 
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h iuiids had now indeed arrived, 'fhe moment was particularly unfortunate 
lor the disclosure of the detective's sensational evidence, as Philip Mack- 
worth had that eveiiinij; arrani^ed to receive his charming bride, his future 
parents-in-law, and others to dinner. The unsuspecting dernier criy still 
convinced of his undoubted genius, roundly tells the brother that he is a 
)Oung pup (tt title which the latter treats with well-deserved contempt), but 
wlien the true facts come to light falls heavily from liis pedestal. He 
canitot forgive Ottoline her devotion the same evening, but the next 
morning they bury the hatchet. 

It matters little that in the first version of the play they do not come 
together again. He had learned his lesson, and if in the past his efforts 
at liteVary suc cess had made him ridiculous to other*^ the glorious hours of 
success undeserved made him ridiculous to himself. lUit if his literary 
excellence was moonshine, the devotion of his lady-love was the golden 
light of day. The only difference of the two versions is that in the second 
edition he recognized this gieat truth much earlier. 

Mr. Nigel IMayfair as the snobbish son was particularly amusing. Sir 
(leorge Alexander gained the sympathies, not only of the charming 
Ottoline, but also of the whole house. Mr. Allan Aynesworth as the 
bumptious Sir Randle was infinitely pleasing, while the part of his 
daughter was excellently rendered by Miss Irene Vanbrugh. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 

(“ASIATIC REVIEW” CALENDAR) 


Tuesday, October 5. The Eastern League, indian Room, Messrs. 
Whitcley’s, Westbourne Grove, W. Anniversary Meeting. 2.30p.m. 

Tuesday, October 5. Anglo-Russian Literary Society. Aline 
Birkhcad on “ Popular Russia.” Imperial Institute, South Kensing- 
ton. 3 p.m. 

Friday, October 8 . Women's Indian Study Association. Dr. 
Bartholomew on “ Medical Work among Women in India” ; Miss E. 
Gedge on “ Women’s University Settlement at Bombay.” 21, Crom- 
well Road, South Kensington. 11.30 a.ni. In connection with the 
Annual Conference of the National Union of Women Workers. 
Admission by Conference ticket (3s. 6d.) dr Is. ticket, to be obtained 
beforehand from Miss Monica Robins, Hon. Sec., The Hall, South- 
borough, Kent. 

Tuesday, October 19. Oriental Circle. Lyceum Club, 128, Piccadilly 
F. Eden Pargitcr, Esq., on “ The Ramayana.” 1’ea 4 p.in. ; lecture 
4.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, October 20. Central Asian Society, 22, Albemarle 
Street, W. Mr. H. Charles Woods on “ The Dardanelles Campaign.’’ 
4.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, November 2. Anglo-Russian Literary Society. Lecture 
by Dr. John Pollen, C.I.E., on “The Russian Soldier.” Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington. 3 p.m. 

For Special Courses of Lectures on Recent History, with special bearing 
on the War. School of Economics (University of London), Clare 
Market, Kingsway, W.C. Sec page 303. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. TURKEY, AND- GERMANY 

I 

By LlEirrKNANT-GENKKAI. E. H. Tyrrri.e 

Lorh Macaulay, describing the wanton aggression of 
Frederick the Cireat upon the Empress Maria Theresa’s 
province of Silesia, says ; * The evils produced by his 
wickedness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia 
was unknown ; and in order that he might rob a neighbour 
whom he had promised to defend, black men fought on the 
coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each other by 
the Great Lakes of North America." 

This passage might at the present day be made to apply 
with equal force to the worthy descendant of Frederick the 
Great, who for his own pleasure and profit has plunged the 
world into a war which extends its ravages from the waters 
of the Baltic and the Atlantic to the shores of the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf and has spread even to the coast ot 
China and the interior of Africa. 

By lavishing bribes and promising benefits winch can 
never be realized he has chained Turkey and Bulgaria to 
his chariot-wheels and made them cat’s-paws to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire lor Germany’s behoof. 

The first contact of the Turk with the German was a 
hostile one, and fof three centuries the two nations were in 
deadly and almost continual conflict. In the rapid and 
victorious westward march of the Turkish armies, the first 
serious check came from the stubborn valour of the Teu- 
tonic race, whom the Turks called the Namsawi, from 
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Niemce, the name given to the Germans by their Slavonic 
neighbours. The Turks habitually designated the nations 
of Europe, the subjects of the “ seven infidel Kings of the 
P'arang,” by some nickname, usually an opprobrious one ; 
thus the P^renchman was called the Fransawi Ainaji (the 
deceitful Frenchman) ; Rus-i-mankius signified the mis- 
chievous Russian ; the Englishman was the Ranatji, the 
cloth merchant who broug^it to the ports of tht: A£gean 
"the blue cloth of Salonika” for the uniforms, of the 
janissaries; the^, Dutchman was the cheesemonger; the 
Venetian was the fisherman ; the German, was the Ghuriir 
Kdfir, or stubborn infidel. The Turkish chronicler, 
Evliya Piffendi, in his description of Transylvania, writes : 
"The country is inhabited by Siklev (Slavs) and Saxons; 
the former are well affected to the Imperial (‘Ottoman’ 
Government, but the latter are most obstinate infidels." 
'I'he Turks long refused to acknowledge the title of the 
Emperor of Germany, claiming that the Imperial dignity 
was the appanage of the throne of the (iia;sars at Constan- 
tinople, and Sultan Suliman the Magnificent drove the 
envoy of Ferdinand of Austria from his presence because 
he alluded to Charles V. as the Emperor. P'rom the 
beginning of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
centuries, a succession of long and bloody wars were waged 
between the German and the Ottoman Pmipires. 

The Turks twice laid siege to Vienna; but the tide 
turned, and the Germans thrice made themselves masters 
of Belgrade. A German army once reached Nish ; and 
the Duke of Lorraine was preparing to march on Constan- 
tinople, when the news of the declaration of war with 
France recalled him and the best part of his army from 
the Danube to the Rhine. 

France was the great ally of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe as Germany was its great enemy. The Turks 
accounted for ^he friendship of France by a romantic tale 
that a French princess had arrived at the Dardanelles 
during the siege of Constantinople by Sultan Muha,mmad 
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the Conqueror to be married to the Christian Emperor, 
and being^ captured by the Turks became instead the bride 
ol the conquering Sultan. But the real reason that the 
French court efl the alliance of the Turks was their mutual 
hostility to the German Empire. Khairud Din Barbarossa 
landed Turkish soldiers from his Algerine galleys to assist 
the forces of the Most Christian King in the siege of Nice. 
Whenever war broke out between the houses of Bourbon 
and. Hapsburg, the French Ambassador. at Constantinople 
was lavish of bribes and promises at the Porte to induce 
tho. Turks to move against the Austrian dominions. Eng- 
land of course took the side opposed to France ; and when 
in 1690 tin: Grand Va/dr Mustafa Kupriii was preparing to 
march against the, C»ermans, Itnglish envoys sent by King 
William 111 . appeared in his camp trying to dissuade him 
from his enterprise. But when Russia became in her turn 
jh<- oijjective of French intrigues in Furkey the concern ot 
Engl.md for her lucrative Levant trade induced British 
statesmeii U) listen to the overtures of the Cabinet of 
V<-rsailles and to join in the policy of suppi.-rting the decay- 
in'* Ottoman Power against a new and more dangerous foe. 

The foreign policy of France in the eighteenth century 
was iniluenced by the Vatican, and the support of Catholic 
Poland against the growing power of Orthodox Russia was 
one of its primary objects ; and in 1 769 the Due de ChoKseul 
succeeded in persuading the Porte to declare war on Russia, 
and .sent Baron de Tott and other clever French officers to 
direct the operations of the Turkish armies; but the war 
ended disastrously for his dupes. In the same way Napo- 
leon treated Turkey as a pawn on the chess-board of 
European politics, at one time encouraging the Turks to 
resist Russia, at another time sacrificing their interests to 
gain the friendship of the Czar. But for a century the 
traditional policy of Choiseul and Pitt continued generally 
to be followed by the Foreign Offices of G^eat Britain and 
F'rartce, and the Western Powers strove to maintain the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire in the face of the many 
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disintegrating elements which threatened its stability from 
within and without. Lord Stratford de RedcHffe duritig 
his long tenure of office at our Embassy in Constantinople 
virtually directed the foreign policy of the Porte ; and 
Lord Beaconsfield carried our interference to its extreme 
limit, practically assuming a British Protectorate, over 
Turkey, and forcing Russia by the threat of war to submit 
the provisions of the Treaty of San Stefano to be reviewed 
and revised by a . Congress of the diplomatists of all .the 
Great European Powers at Berlin. The results of this 
revision have proved to be most unfortunate. Macedonia 
was thrust back under Turkish rule and has been the 
plague-spot of Europe ever since ; the Slav Provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed over to the rule of 
Austrian Germans ; the protection of the Armenians in 
Turkey was removed from the sol(; control of Russia to 
that of the Concert of the Great Powers, and it turned out, 
as might naturally have been expectc-d, that what is every- 
body’s business is nobody's business. 

It had been Lord Beaconsfield’s aitn to establish British 
influence in the Ottoman h'.mpirt?, and by degrees to reform 
the administration and collect the re.venues, and to make of 
Turkey what Egypt has become under the auspices of Lord 
Cromer ; and to this end he had selected and appointed 
English officials in Asia Minor and Armenia under the 
guise of Consuls, of whom our prt;scnt War Minister was 
one. But a General Election in Britain presently removed 
him from office, and Mr. Gladstone who succeeded him 
reversed his policy, recalled the British officials from Tur- 
key, and washed his hands of the whole business altogether. 
But another Power was ready to step into the place of 
friend and adviser vacated by England. Germany had 
never hitherto troubled herself about the Eastern Question ; 
Austria had never lifted a finger to help Greeks or Slavs 
against their Turkish oppressors. Bismarck had openly 
declared that the Eastern Question was not worth the life 
of a single Pomeranian grenadier. Possibly he may have 
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picked Lord Beaconsfield’s brains at the Berlin Conference ; 
anyhow, the moment that Gladstone abandoned the rdle 
of mentor to the Turk, Germany stepped into the place 
vacated by Great Britain in the counsels of the Porte. 
German officers re-organized the Turkish Army, German 
engineers planned the Baghdad Railway, and German com- 
mercial agents exploited the resources of Asia Minor. 
After Bismarck’s retirement<the o)<l long-standing friendship 
between Prussia and Russia was broken, and it soon be- 
came obvious that Kaiser Wilhelm copnted on the support 
of the Turkish -'\rmy in the event of a European war. 
And his plan, so long nursed and so carefully engineered, 
has now successfully developed. German audacity and 
energy have been too much for the scruples and the vis 
in^rtite of the reluctant Turk, and when he still remon 
strated and procrastinated, German warships issued from 
the Bosphorus to bombard Russian sea-ports and literally 
forced th(i Eorte into the war. 

The 'I'urks have, a proverbial saying : “ liikmat min al 
E'arang, Doulat min al Hind, va Shavkat min al Othmaniya” 

‘‘Wisdom is from the Franks, wealth from India, and 

pomp from the Osmanlis.” 'I'he ancient pomp and splen- 
dour of the court and camp of the Sultan has long since 
been only a memory, but the wisdom of the Franks still 
survives and flourishes at the expense of the dull wits of 
the Turk, whose stolid Tartar stupidity makes him the butt 
of the jests of the peoples who have been subjugated by 
his valour. 'I'he quick-witted Persians relate that the ass 
said to God : “ Lord, why hast Thou created me, seeing that 
Thou hast already created the Turk ?" .‘\ndGod answered 
and said : “ Verily We have created the 'J'urk in order that 
the excellence of thy understanding might become apparent. ’’ 

By the bait of ready-money, a temptation which the Turk 
can never resist, by working on his fears of Russian agres- 
sion, and by holding out the hope of recovering his authority 
in’ Egypt, the clever German has made a ready tool of the 
stupid Osmanli. 
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But the German makes miscalculations himself ; he calcu- 
lated on the neutrality of Great Britain, and he apparently 
also calculated upon a general rising of the IMusalman nations 
in response to the Sultan’s proclamation of a Holy War. 
His expectations of risings in Egypt and in India would 
seem to show' that in spite of his elaborate spy system he is 
very ill-informed of the real condition of foreign countries. 
The days of the Crusades are'over, in the East as w'cll as 
in the West, and the Turks themselves do not regard tin: 
present conflict as ii Holy War, and, indeed, how could 
they, when their army is commanded, and their warlike 
operations directed, by Giaurs 

Great Britain has hitherto waged but one war against 
Turkey, and that was more than a hundred years ago, when 
the Porte was acting-as jackal to Napoleon, as it is to-day 
to Wilhelm II. Our operations on that occasion were not 
successful ; Sir John Duckworth’s tleet j)assed through the 
Dardanelles by a lucky chance, and appctared belore Con- 
stantinople ; but Marshal Sebastian!, a clever soldier- 
diplomatist, instructed the 'l urks to hoodwink the snnple 
admiral with promises of submission while he collected 
troops and organized defences ; and whc:n the mask w'as 
thrown off the British fleet was only too glad to effect its 
escape re in/eetd. 

General Fraser's expedition to Egypt was eqqally un- 
successful ; he landed at Alexandria and (occupied the town 
with an army of 5,000 men, but the Mamelukes failed to 
give him the promised support, and the I'urks under the 
command of the able and energetic Mehemcd Ali proved 
much stronger than was expected, and after some severe 
fighting our weak force w'as so depleted that General P raser 
was fain to enter into a convention with the Pasha for the 
evacuation of the country. The war was put an end to by 
the desertion of the Turkish cause by Napoleon in the 
Treaty of Tilsit. 

France also has been but once at open w^ar with Turkey 
when Napoleon Bonaparte treacherously seized upon Egypt 
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without declaration of war ; and the Turks were obliged to 
have recourse to British aid to expel the invader from the 
country. In 1830 a French army was landed in the Morea, 
and reduced the last Turkish fortresses which were still hold- 
ing out there against the insurgent Greeks ; and in i860 a 
French military force was landed in the Lebanon to punish 
the authors of the massacres of Christians which had taken 
place there, and to pacify thcjcountry ; but on neither occa- 
sion was there an open rupture with the Porte. 

The German plot has been so far successful that it has 
lUvcrted a considerable force of the Allied troops from the 
fields of war in Europe, but its results havt; been unfor- 
tunate for the. Turks, who, instead of carrying the war as 
they expected into their enemies’ country, have much ado 
to defend their own. 'I'heir invasion of the Russian pro- 
vince of Transcaucasia has been rolled back and the 
Russians are, in their turn, invading Turkish territory, and 
have occupied the shores of the lake of Van and the head- 
waters of the Euphrates. 

A British expedition from India has overrun Irak-Arabi 
and mastered the delta of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
'I'hat land, the fabled site of the Garden of Eden, the 
cradle of an early civilization, and the granary of the 
ancient world, might, under a just and stable government, 
once more become populous and prosperous, and might 
prove a second Egypt under British rule. 

The feeble attempt of the Turks to invade Egypt was 
easily frustrated by our garrison in that country ; and a 
combined Anglo-French Expeditionary Force was landed 
on the peninsula of Gallipoli to force the passage of the 
straits of the Dardanelles, in conjunction with the Allied 
F^leets. But this operation has so far proved unsuccessful. 
The Turks, warned of their danger bj' a premature naval 
attempt to force thii passage, had entrenched themselves in 
strong natural positions in the peninsula. A landing of the 
Allied Troops was effected at the extreme southern end in 
the face of such determined opposition, and such a mur- 
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derous fire, that its success appears almost miraculous. 
But there the success ended. The Turkish positions which 
confronted us were strong by nature and made stronger by 
art. The Turk is not a formidable enemy in the open field, 
but behind entrenchments he is invincible, as the Russians 
found to their cost at Plevna ; and his German leaders 
inspire him with a confidence which he never feels in his 
own officers. Our army has, now been six months in the 
peninsula, has had a hundred thousand men put hors dc 
combat, and is no nearer forcing the passage of the Dar- 
danelles than when it first landed. The positions of the 
Turks are impregnable ; there is no room to turn them ; 
nor can their communications with Constantinople be cut, a.s 
they have the sea of Marmora open to them, so we cannot 
starve them out as the Russians did at Plevna. It is easy 
to be wise after the event, and it certainly seems as if it 
would have been more correct strategy to land our army at 
Enos or elsewhere on the coast of Thrace, block the 
isthmus of Bulair, and threaten an attack on the Gallipoli 
defences from the land side or an advance on Constanti- 
nople, and the seizure of the railway line which connects 
that capital with central Europe. 

The bold and hazardous attempt of Germany to open up 
communications with Turkey, by way of Serbia and Bul- 
garia, might thus have been forestalled. 

One most lamentable result of the entrance of Turkey 
into the war has been the appalling massacres of the 
Christian Armenian population by the Turks in Asia Minor, 
so vividly narrated by A. S. Safrastian in the previous 
number of this Review. The blood-guiltiness of this 
crime against Christianity and Humanity must be shared 
by Kaiser Wilhelm II. and the whole German nation which 
supports and endorses his warlike policy, with their Musal- 
man allies and tools. This is the work of the Young 
Turks, the Committee of Union and Progress (.?) which 
announced that its aims were to introduce into the Ottoman 
Empire a system of civilized government, and to unite all 
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the various creeds and races that own its sway in a frater- 
nity of mutual interests. The Young Turk seems to be 
worse by several degrees than the old one ; and the stupidity 
common to his race probably prevents him from realizing 
the fact that in exterminating the mo.st industrious and 
most thrifty community in his dominions he is helping to 
consummate his own ruin. The little wealth that the Otto- 
man Empire enjoys is derived mainly from the commerce 
and . the industry of its Christian population, and any 
serious diminution of their numbers means a corresponding 
decrease in its revenues. The Armenian Community 
prospers and llourishes under the government of Russia, 
and even under that of Persia, and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that <in(^ result of the present war may be the 
liberation of the whole of the province of 'Purkish 
Armenia from the misgovernment of its present masters. 

Like Poland in Europe, the Kingdom of Armenia, one 
of the most ancient in history, is now partitioned between 
the three Empires of Russia, 'Purkey, and I’ersia. 

Its reunion under the sceptre of the Russian Czar would 
be a beneficent measure, putting a hnal end to a political 
martyrdom, which, like that of the Jewish nation, has now 
endured for many centuries. 

It seemed incredible that the liulgarian nation should 
choose sides against its patrons and benefactors, the 
Russians, who liberated it from the yoke of the Ottoman 
tyranny forty years ago ; but the Bulgarian is racially akin 
to the Turk, and like the 'J'urk blindly follows the lead 
given him by his Government. Much of the rivalry between 
the Serbian and Bulgarian nationalities is due to the fact 
that the latter are not really Slavs but are of Mongolian and 
Tartar descent. A1 Masu’di and other Arab geographers 
of early times place th^ land of Bulghar to the north of 
the Caspian Sea, whence the hardy N omads descended upon 
the fertile northern, provinces of the Eastern Roman 
Empire. Adopting the orthodox Christian religion and the 
Slavonic tongue of the people whom they conquered or dis- 
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possessed they themselves were adopted into the Slav com- 
munity and are at the present day generally reckoned 
among the Slav peoples. 

But the inherited characteristics of his Mongolian ai» 
cestors are still after the lapse of ten centuries strongly 
marked in the Bulgarian t)f to-day, and the old saying 
“ Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tartar,” might with 
much more truth fje applied tr) the Bulgarian. 

.'\t the outbreak of this war, originating as it did in the 
condict of the national ideals of the Slavonic and Teutonic 

I 

races, it was believed and expected that the Slav nationalities 
of Austria-Hungary would have thrown in their lot with 
their Serbian brethren, and ha\e risen in revolt against 
thidr German and Magyar masters. Before the war they 
had given many signs of their ilissatisfaction with foreign rule, 
but when the opportunity for action arrived they remained 
passive spectators of the ttfforts made by their Serb and 
Montenegrin brethren to free them from the Austro- 
Hungarian yoke. Probably the reason for their impotence 
is that all their active male population of military age was 
already drafted into the Imperial Army and on the way to 
fight the Russians on the confines of Poland or to reinforce 
the Ciermans in the fields of P' ranee and Flanders. All 
these south Slav lands were long debated between the 
Austrians, the Venetians, and the Turks : and not until the 
Republic of St. Mark had been finally extinguished by 
Napoleon did they come under the sole dominion of x^ustria. 
The traces of old Italian occupation still remain, and the 
[wpulation of Trieste and the other towns of the Istrian and 
Dalmatian littoral is mainly Italian ; hence the Italians hope 
and expect to regain possession of the old dominions of the 
Republic of Venice as a result of the present war. But the 
mass of their population is Slavonic, and in this era of the 
nationalities is no more likely to be contented with an 
Italian sovereignty than with a German one. Here is 
material for future trouble and fresh fuel for the flames of 


war. 
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Indian troops were first brought into Europe by Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1878, when they made their appearance in 
Malta and Cyprus ; but on that occasion their services 
were not required in the field. To-day they are fighting 
side by side with their British comrades in three continents ; 
in the fie.lds of France and Flanders, in the Balkan Peninsula, 
on the banks ot the Euphrates and the Tigris, and on the 
Great Lakes of Central Africa. Grave doubts were 
e.vprqssed as to tlie caiiacity of soldiers of Indian races to 
hold their own against European troops, and as to the 
l)olicy of employing our Musalman Sipahis against their 
l urkish co-religionists. These fears have not been justified 
b)' events, 'fhe Sikh and Gurkha have faced and have 
fought the Germans as gallantly and as successfully as thm'r 
British comrades ; and the Pathans and Beliichis have 
routed the Turks wherever the)' have met them. All the 
artful attempts and devices of the enemy to seduce our 
native Indian soldiers from their allegiance have failed 
before the proverbial fidelity of the sepoy to his salt ; and 
the e.xperienco that he has gained of foreign lands and 
strange nations will serve to enlarge his ideas and dispel 
his prejudices. An officer serving with Indian troops in 
Egypt writes ; “ I am of opinion that the more Indian 
troops are used in this Ivuropean war the better. I am 
firmly convinced that German intrigues to raise disaffection 
in India arc much wider spread than was supposed. I base 
my convictions partly on the coincidence of Har Dyal, the 
head seditionist, and German and 'I'urkish officers being 
together in Genoa on the outbreak of war, and also on 
incidents connected wdth the Komagata Maru voyage. Of 
course Indian troops are difficult to supply, but that obstacle 
has been successfully overcome in F'rance. F'rom the 
political point of view, I find that they all come back with 
their minds broadened, even more so than by the Delhi 
Durbar, which worked wonders. And the more pensioners 
there' are about the Punjab and other recruiting areas (and 
there are bound to be many such men permanently disabled in 
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this war), the more steady men there will be to show the 
youth of the country which path it is safe to keep to, in the 
stage of transition through which India is passing now." 

Considering the size of her army India is taking a large 
share in the war ; and it would probably not be difficult for 
her Government, in view of the large population, to raise a 
million of fighting men from the warlike races which 
inhabit the Empire or dwell upon its borders like the 
Pathans of the North-West Frontier and the Gurkhas of 
Nepaul. 

In one of its phases, this war is the last expiring effort 
of the old monarchical and aristocratical feudal system of 
Europe to stem the rising tide of modern Democracy. 
One of its results may well be the dissolution of the two 
moribund empires of Austria-Hungary and Turkey, and 
their resolution into their component nationalitic'S. In that 
case the incorporation of Irak, the ancient Mesopotamia, in 
our Indian Empire, might be a possible result ; and that 
country, depopulated as it is by five centuries of Turkish 
misrule, might fitly absorb the surplus population of that 
Empire, which now seeks channels of emigration in 
colonies where the climate and the conditions of life are 
not so congenial to Indian settlers. Syria and Palestine 
also might be once more re-united under the sceptre of the 
Egyptian Sultan, as was the case for some centuries, under 
the successors of Saladin, and the Mameluke Sultans. It 
is at all events certain that the present War, or rather 
the Peace which concludes it, will entail a considerable 
re-grouping of political forces and re-settlement of 
geographical limits both in Europe and in Asia. 
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PARALLEL DEVELOPMENT OF IDEAS 
FROM ORIGINAL MENTAL INSTINCTS IN 
DIFFERENT RELIGIONS, WITHOUT 
HISTORICAL CONN ECTION 

Bv PRorKsso(-: Mii.i.s 

Having; st'.cn th.il the same ideas beyond all question 
existed in Jewish Christianity and in the Avesta at an (;arly 
date, as well as in the Veda, we have long since asked : 
“ How did tliis happen ?” To which a natural answer was 
made at once ; “ 'That a mutual exchange of ideas took place 
betwcicn tlu.- thrct' [)eoj)lcs, the Persians and the Jews 
having been parts of the same Empire for two centuries, 
more or less, and the Yedic Indians, on their side, having- 
been once actually Iranians.”* I'he Persians, as the masters, 
overwhelinfeil the Jewish nation politically, and we see from 
the Jewish records that the mutual religious inlluenceof the 
two peoples one upon the other must have been very con- 
siderable indeed, if not fundamentally vital. Cyrus acknow- 
ledges Yahveh as the “ God of Heaven " — if he did not 

mean his own Ahuraf and the texts avow that he was 

supernaturally inspired by Yahveh Elohim to assist the 
Return of the Captivc;s, an event of supreme importance 
to the history of religion and of the world. He said to the 
city, “ Thou shalt be built,” and to the Temple. “ Thy 

* Airanians. 

t Giving Him the later forbidden name of Det'a, which referred to the 
“ shining sky.” 
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foundations shall be laid.” But there was something 
more. 

It is not probable that these two most memorable religions 
should have harmonized so fully as they did, without some 
common source of their mutual ideas. That source lay in 
the original instincts of the human being. 

Man was created ivith the germs of these ideas zvithin him. 
and they have, in due coursat come out through this Parallel 
Dezielopment which was ine.xorable in the forces belijnd it 
and within it. The ideas could not have been kept back. 
No one doubts that this is both probable and interesting to 
the last degree ; but who has f;ver emphasized that it is 
sacred ! Yet what could be nnjre so ? fhf.'re seems to be 
hereditary constitutional fears and hopes which have 
budded and sprouted in all directions until they have 
influenced our characters to our supposed salvation, hiven 
granted that they often do not correspond o.Kactly with ih*' 

literal facts, nor with each other, they have yet often been 
the very voice of (iod, as of Nature, within us, and n() human 
tribes have been utt(;rly bereft of them. To that same 
degree in which they have be.ct^me susceptibU^ of them, so 
that they can receive th(nn -to that sa.mc degree has every 
child of man receivial them in nations utterly unknown 
to each other, and from these, through this Parallel 
Development the fuller instincts come to be actual con- 
victions. It should be called by a fonder name. Precious 
influences are here at work. 'Fake the very central passion 
of our early religious exp(!rience — “ truth." How we almost 
worshipped it, as well we might. What would we not 
have given, including life itself, to make all men just I Our 
dreams of felicity were .such a Frashakard, “ the making 
things complete.” But lo, while we wrestled in devotional 
prayer for that Holy Day to dawn, kindred souls in a far 
distant spot were struggling just the same to realize the 
Zoroastrian Asha — souls who yet had never heard of Christ, 
or other prophets. Love followed with Ju.sticc, and we 
literally adored it ; but lo, the same good passions led 
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martyrs on to work at the other end of earth for this ; their 
Vohu Manah and their names have been utterly unknown to 
us. We glorified the Holy Moment when God should 
rule in earth and heav'cn ; but !o, there were saints far 
off —by ‘US unheard of -who outdid our chants for 
Khshathra. 

And how we longed for faithful work, work, work — the 
first grace of every serious person — our Ideal. But lo, in 
all God’s holy world some creatures here, and there were 
doing more, than we, inspired by Aramaiti; and then, for 
health in ourselves and others, with* .wrrrvA',- - how w(‘. 
desired them, and what magnihcent pictures we would 
draw of the victory over disease, as over villainy. But lo, 
trn<‘. saints unknown to us have; passionately done the sanu; 
from ages immemorial, recalling llasirvatat, striving to 
lengthen out good human life, witli hopes of Heaven 
Ameretatilt, for these were the jderomr. of the Zoroa.strians. 
The blank dead horror of men bereft of all hope of Truth, 
Love, Rule, Toil, .Sncce.ss, and Heaven no longer meets us, 
and this gives us hope for every child of God. Wherever 
men have brc'athed the bn^atl) of irth, they have had th<- 
see'ds of these, things in thtmi. 

And Christians have this hope pressed upon them first 
of all from these analogies between .A vesta and the Bible. 
If the same thoughts appear there in those majestic two, 
somctivic's without any borrowing at all from one tt^ tht; 
other, then the .same thoughts musl lx comaion lo all man- 
kind above a certain grade. 

Some there are — and we oursi-lve;s were once among 
them — who feared the effect of this widening out of sym- 
pathies, and asked : “ Why recognise. ;\nd bring up this 
glorious truth ?” Young di.sciples might feel a scattering of 
close principles in this ; yet .some others, on the contrary, 
are distinctly helped by it. To divert the attention of the 
young at the early .crisis of their religious feeling, focussing 
it too much u])on any one idea, however good, would indeed 
be a mistake — the “ one thing needlul ” is supreme. But 
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this may be a part of it, this widening out of ideas. 
There are God’s chosen everywhere, and to shut the heart 
to these most touching facts would be a heavy price to pay 
even for a selfish salvation. These instincts, inborn in every 
human creature, may not, as said, reappear in those others 
in the same form in which we personally have received 
them ; but they are there in all men, awaiting the Parallel 
Development. “God left not Himself without witness.” 

Is it not emphatically a crime to shut our mind’s- eye to 
this great creative act or fact of universal grace -• a sort of 
sin against the Holy Ghost — if there is anything of that 
kind anywhere } 

The same essential instincts — so let me sum the matter 
up — which have saved us from barbarism through our 
Jewish-Christian and Zarathushtrian faith, have saved 
millions who never heard of Jew or Christ or the Prophet, 
Iranian or Arab. No Jordan stream here divides the Jew 
from Gentile, nor do the hills of Iran (Airan) shut out the 
Christian or Arabian. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF SlLHADl. 
OTHERWISE SALAHU-D-DIN ^SALADIN), A 
RAJP 0 T RENEGADE, AND OF THE HISTORY 
OF GUJARAT ENTITLED THE “ MIRAT 
SIKANDARI” 

Bv H. Bevkridce 

In Tod’s “Rajasthan” (vol. i., p. 257 of the Madras re- 
print) there is a reference to the allejjed treachery of a 
Rajput chief named SilhadI at the battle of Kanwa in 
1527, in which Riina Sanga of Chitor was defeated by the 
Indian emperor Babur. The passage is as follows : 

“ The chief of Rayseen (Raisen of the Gazetteer of 
India, xxi. 62), by name Silhadi, was the means of com- 
munication, and though the arrangement was negatived, 
treason had effected the salvation of Babur. 

******* 

“When the battle was still doubtful, the Tuar traitor 
who led the van {Ilarmval) went over to Biibur, and 
Sanga was obliged to retreat from the held, which in the 
onset promised a glorious victory.” 

This is a grave charge, for Silhadi was a Rajput chief 
of the highest class, and the son-in-law of Rana Sanga. 
Nor was this the only connection between the two chiefs, 
for Silhadi’s son, Bhupat, had married Rana Sangas grand- 
daughter. We do not know when the second alliance took 
place, but if it occurred, as seems likely, after the battle of 
Kanwa, it enhances the improbability of the story of 
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treachery. It would be strange if a man of such high caste 
as Silhadf, and so closely connected with the Chitor family, 
was a traitor to that house and to all his countrymen. Is 
the charge justifiable } In my opinion it is not, and my 
belief is that Colonel Tod has been led away by a desire 
to explain the Rajput defeat, which, in his eyes, was other- 
wise inexplicable. In reality, it is explicable enough. 
Babur was a universal genips, and his troops were hardy 
northmen who had been trained in campaigns against the 
Uzbegs and the Afghans, and who were inflamed with the 
spirit of Ghazfs. ‘Above all, Babur had artillery, and Sanga 
had not. Babur has justly been termed the B astern Caesar, 
and the Rajputs had even less chance against him and his 
well-equipped holy warriors than the Helvetians had 
against Julius Caesar. 

Colonel Tod has no evidence of Silhadi’s treachery. It 
is merely rumour and tradition, and for all that we know 
it may be quite modern tradition, hundreds of years after 
the event, for Rajput chronicles and ballads have little 
regard to time, and are even a year out about the date of 
the Kanwa battle. Explanations of defeats when given by 
the vanquished are of little value anywhere, but they are 
especially untrustworthy in I ndia, where, perhaps, no battle 
has ever been fought without the victory’s being ascribed 
to treachery. It was thus that Aurangzeb’s victory over 
his brother Darii was explained, as if it wens not the 
natural consequence of the skill and bravery of Aurangzeb 
and Murad Bakhsh, and of the incapacity and vacillation of 
Dara, who twice ran away before his battles were lost. 
Nor does Colonel Tod’s explanation save the credit of 
Rana Sanga as a commander-in-chief, for if Silhadi was at 
heart a traitor, his father-irt-law must have had some inkling 
of the fact, and yet, according to Tod, he gave him the 
most important position in the battle-line. Babur does not 
say that Silhadi commanded the van, but he implies that 
his contingent was the largest on the field, for he states 
that his territory could furnish 30,000 horse. 
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Bsbur says nothing about the alleged treachery, but I 
would not lay any stress upon this, for, naturally, he ascribes 
the victory to Allah and the bravery of his troops. But 
surely, if there had been any truth in the story, Sikandar, 
the author of the “ Mirat Sikandari,” who was a Gujarati, 
and so. almost a neighbour of the Udaipur and Chitor 
family, and who was an Indian in his sympathies, would 
have mentioned it. He is a Somewhat late writer, but he 
was a collector of traditions and rumours, and he had access 
to the “ Tarikh Bahiiduri,” which was written in the life- 
time of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, who was Babur’s con- 
temporary. Sikandar does not describe the battle of 
Kanwa, for his history deals with Gujarat, and there were 
few or no Gujaratis engaged in it. But he frequently 
mentions Silhadi, and he w'ould, I think, have referred to 
Silhadi’s fatal treason if it had occurred. Nor is it men- 
tioned by Nizamu-d-din Ahmad in his history, or by Abul 
Fazl. It is true that Sikandar calls Silhadi disloyal and 
ungrateful {niniahhardm), but thi.s does not refer to any 
conduct of his towards his Rajput brethren, but to his 
alleged duplicity and ingratitude towards Bahadur Shah. 
Nor does Ferishta say anything about Silhadi’s treachery 
in his account of the battle of Kanwa. He is an impartial 
writer, except for his Deccani sympathies, and is not an 
out-and-ouj panegyrist of Babur. On the contrary, he 
hints at his ruses and his failings. But the strongest 
argument, perhaps, against the story of Silhadi’s treachery 
is that he remained all his life on friendly terms with the 
Chitor House. 

Hence it seems impossible that he was the author of their 
- most famous ancestor’s ruin. We have evidence of friend- 
ship between Silhadi and Rana Ratansi, the son and suc- 
cessor of Sanga, in the fact that they went together to pay 
their respects to Bahadur Shah in 937 a.h., 1530-31 (Bom- 
bay Lithograph 220, 'and Fa?! Ullah’s translation, p. 165). 
We aiso find (pp. 228 and 173) Rana Ratansi interceding 
with Bahadur for Silhadi when the latter was imprison^ 
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at Mandu, and being harshly treated there. On this 
occasion the Rana sent his younger brother, Bikramajit, to 
Bahadur in order to request that Silhadi should be more 
kindly dealt with. And shortly before his death Silhadi 
was relying upon his son’s coming with the Rana in order 
to raise the siege of Raisen, and this is what th^y tried 
to do. 

It is a curious circumstarfce that though Babur classes 
Silhadi among the ten Pagan chiefs who opposed him at 
Kanwa, he, or at least his secretary, Shaikh Zain, gives him 
his Muhammadan name of Salahu-d-din. Babur also calls 
him Salahu-d-din when he writes of visiting his birthplace 
near Gwalior (Leyden and Erskine’s translation of the 
“ Memoirs,” p. 386). There is here a grave discrepancy 
between the “ Memoirs ”on the one side and the “ Tabaqat 
Akbari” and the Mirat Sikandari” on the other. Their 
account is that Silhadi only became a Muhammadan under 
compulsion, and in 938 a.h., 1532, that is about two years 
after Babur’s death. Both their works are considerably later 
than the “ Memoirs,” but the authors are trustworthy and 
they had before them the “ Tarikh Bahadurshahi,” which 
was written in Bahadur Shah’s lifetime and consequently 
before February, 1537, for that was the date of Bahadur’s 
murder by the Portuguese. I can only explain the occur- 
rence of the Muhammadan name Salahu-d-din in Babur’s 

• % 

bulletin of victory, etc., by supposing that we have not 
the “ Memoirs” in their original state, but that they have been 
tampered with by Humayun or Jahangir, or by a copyist. 

Our information about Silhadi is partly derived from the 
“ Tabaqat Akbari ” a general history of India written about 
the end of the 16th century by Nizamu-d-din Ahmed, one 
of Akbar’s best officers, and from Ferishta, but the main 
authority is the ” Mirat Sikandari,” or Alexander’s Mirror, a 
work by a Gujarati writer, which was completed under 
the reign of Jahangar. As it is a valuable history, and one 
which has not been adequately translated, it is convenient 
that I should say something about it in this place. 
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THE “ MIRAT SIKANDARl ” 

It was written by Sikandar, or Iskandar, who was the 
son of one Muhammad, otherwise Manjhu, who had been 
the Emperor HumayOn's librarian. Though the title of 
the book has an allusion to Alexander the Great and his cup 
or mirror, the primary reference is to the author’s own 
name. The term “ Mirror ” is used to express Sikandar’s 
resolution to give a true and impartial, account of the 
Muhammadan princes of Gujarat. In the preface a cou- 
plet is quoted which says “No human being is altogether 
void of goodness and badness. A rose-bush is half thorn, 
and half flower.” Of course, as an orthodox Musalman, 
Sikandar adds the proviso that such a remark does not 
apply to prophets and saints. Their innocence is guarded 
by God, but ordinary men are, like Rob Roy, “ ower guid 
for banning, and ower bad for blessing.” His own work 
he calls a Mirror ” because it impartially shows both 
virtues and vices. His predecessors, the authors of the 
histories of the Sultan Mozaffar and Bahadur Shah, could 
not be impartial, for they wrote during the lifetime of these 
kings. He has an advantage in this respect, for he writes 
after the extinction of the Gujarati kingdom, and when he 
was in the service of the Emperor of India (Jahangir). But 
he was also not without local knowledge, for he was 
by birth a Gujarati, having been born in 1554 at 
Mahmudabad, not many miles from Ahmadabad, the 
capital of the country, and both he and his father had 
been the servants and disciples of a famous family 
of Bokhara saints who had been settled for generations in 
Gujarat, where they had extensive estates. Sikandar 
finished his history in 1611 when he was about 58 years of 
age, but he had been engaged on it for several years. In 
his preface he speaks of a sudden calamity which befel him, 
and which compelled him to stop his work. “It was a 
whirlwind which blew his pen out of his hand as if it were 
an arrow discharged from the thumb-ring and made a 
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children’s kite of his papers.” Probably, this had something 
to do with the fates of the Bokhara Saiyids to whom his 
father had acted as steward. Their first patron was 
Saiyid Mubarak, who was murdered during the Gujarat 
troubles in the time of Sultan Ahmad II. and 
Mubarak’s grandson, Saiyid Hamid, was killed .by the 
Raushanas near Peshawar in 1585. Sikandar, or Iskan- 
dar, was born, he tells u5 (lith. ed., p. 292) in the 
year that Sultan JMahmud 1 1 ., (the Sultan Mahmud .IM. of 
Bayley) was murdered, and in the town of Mahmudabad, 
which was then the capital. Probably, he ‘spent most of 
his life in the service of the Bokhara Saiyids in Gujarat. 
In speaking of the Whirlwind of Calamity that suddenly fell 
upon him he says he went on with his literary work as he 
had resolved to fini.sh it, and as he got encouragement from 
great men, and from the Hazarat Ishan, that is, his patron 
saint and teacher, who, no doubt, belonged to the Bokhara 
Saiyids’ family. Possibly, this was P'arid Bokharl Mirtaza 
Khan, who was famed for his liberality, and was a great 
favourite with Jahangir. He is the No. 99 of Blochmann’s 
list of officers. 

Sikandar seems to have entered Jahangar’s service a few 
years after his Accession, for that prince, writing in his 
Memoirs in 1617, says that Sikandar had been in his ser- 
vice for eight or nine years. Jahangar adds (p. 4^7 of vol. i. 
of translation) : “ Sikandar is by origin a Gujarati, and 
is not wanting in reasonableness {maquliyati, intelligence), 
and has complete information about the Sultans of Gujarat.” 
He does not expressly mention the History, though that 
had been finished some years before. Apparently, Sikandar’s 
service under Jahangir was in connection with Gujarat, for 
he had a house and garden in Ahmadabad, and was visited 
there by Jahangar, who did him the honour of plucking his 
figs with his own august hand. 

It must be acknowledged that Sikandar s claims to research 
and impartiality are well-founded. Of course, as Sir EdWard 
Bayley remarks, he writes entirely from a Muhammadan 
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point of view.* He is also too lenient in his judgments on 
the kings of Gujarat, and, especially, he condones too easily 
the atrocities of Bahadur Shah. But that prince deserves 
to be forgiven much on account of his cruel death at the 
hands of the Portuguese, and of his being, on the whole, a 
kind and energetic ruler of his people. And Sikandar does 
not conceal Bahadur’s evil deeds, though he is not sufficiently 
shocked at them. We can tttus judge for ourselves what 
sort of .man Bahadur was, and can see that.he was, as Babur 
describes him, “a bloodthirsty and ui^overnable young 
man.” Thus Sikandar tells us that Bahadur was a drunkard, 
and that in a ht of passion he hewed in pieces a beautiful 
and favourite concubine. He also tells us that Bahadur’s 
ignorance was such that he could not read or write, and so 
allowed a spiteful secretary to write an improper letter to 

Humfiyun, which was the chief cause of his ultimate ruin. 
Nor does he spare Humiiyfin, the grandfather of his 
sovereign and patron, for he tells us that he ordered a general 
massacre at Mandu, and that the streets and lanes ran with 
blood. 

Sir Edward Bayley remarks (p. 66) that “ a curious 
characteristic of the author of the Mirat Sikandar! is that 
he first gives one version of a story, and then adds one or 
more versions of a different, or even contradictory, nature.” 
This is truii, the different versions being generally introduced 
with the caveat " Naql asf' (‘‘ It is reported ”), and the 
practice is rather distracting, and suggests that Sikandar 
was wanting in literary skill, or impatient of the labor lima, 
Al least it was his duty to have told his readers what ver- 
sion he regarded as the true one. At the same time, the 
practice of giving different versions is evidence of good 
faith, and shows that the author wished to put every side of 
the case before his readers. 

His chief faults are his garrulity, and his frequent attempts 
at fine writing, the result of which is that he is often obscure. 

* His great hero is Mahmud Bigarha, who was an Augustus the Strong, 
and a merciless bigot. 
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He censures the author of the TarilA Bahadur Shlihi, whom 
he seems to treat as an unknown person, for his obscurity, 
saying that his style is such that his meaning can only be 
guessed at But Sikandar had better have looked nearer 
home. The Tarikh Bahadur Shahl is his chief authority 
for Bahadur Shah’s reign, and it is a great misfortune that 
it seems to have been lost. The earliest extant authority 
that we have for Bah^ur’s reign, unless Abu Turab’s history, 
and the Arabic history of Gujarat be earlier, is the Tabaqat 
Akbarl, which *wa^ written about 1 590, and so some twenty 
years before the Mirat Sikandari was completed. Nizamu- 
d-din, the author of the Tabaqat, used the Tarikh Bahadur 
Shahl, and his account generally agrees with Sikandar’s, 
showing that they relied on the same authority. Ferishta, 
for the most part, merely copies the Tabaqat, as he himself 
avows. It is important to notice that the events of the 
reigns oftwo kings of Gujarat — Sultan Mozaffar II. the Merci- 
ful {halim, text, p. 180, and p. 300 of Bayley) and his son 
Bahadur, are related in two places in the Tabaqat and 
Ferishta, once, and at full length, in the Gujarat chapter, and 
again, more briefly, in the Malwa chapter. Sir Edward 
Bay ley’s note at p. 250 is rather misleading, for it only refers 
the reader to the Malwa chapter. 

The Mirat Sikandari has been lithographed at Bombay, 
A.D. 1891, and there are several MSS. of the work in the 
British Museum and the India Office. It has been par- 
tially translated by Professor Dowson and Sir Edward 
Bayley, but much has been left out, and the inserted 
passages are not always correctly translated. No doubt 
the translation had suffered from its being in both instances 
a posthumous work. An Indian gentleman, Fa?l Ullah 
Latf Ullah, has published a translation at Bombay, in 1899. 
It is fuller, and more correct than Bayley’s, but it, too, 
is not satisfactory. The preface has been left out, and 
different passages have been slurred over. The trans- 
lator has not, apparently, made any attempt to cbllate 
MSS., though this is most important in the case of a work 
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which has so many variants. He does not tell us from 
which he has translated. He ignores the lithograph, and, 
though in his notes he speaks of his MSS., he does not 
tell us what, or where they are. There is room for a 
better and fuller translation. 

SlLirADI 

I now proceed to give an account of Silhadf. His char- 
acter and career are interesting, as he played a prominent 
part in Rajputana and Malwa in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, and was in several respects a typical 
Rajput chief. In his luxury and extravagance, and in his 
enjoyment of “the Battle and the Revel,” he resembles 
Ghiasu-d-din, the famous Sultan of Malw^, whom, per- 
haps, he imitated. The Sultans of Malwa were indeed 
famous, both for their valour and their voluptuousness. As 
Sikandar says (152 of lithograph): “The Sultans of Mandu 
(the capital of Mandu) carried luxury and the joy of life 
to the highest conceivable point. Especially was this the 
case with Ghiasu-d-din, so that, at the present day, if 
anyone be remarkable for his voluptuousness, and good 
fortune, he is called a second Ghiasu-d-dIn.” He lived 
to the age of eighty, and when the “death in the end," 
commemorated in the Inscription in the Palace of Cabul, 
came to^ him, it found him ready to go, even though it 
came in the guise of a cup of poison given to him by his 
brutal son. The story is told in “Jahangir’s Memoirs” 
(vol. i. of translation, pp. 365-367). 

Silhadi resembles also the mythical Sardanapalus, as 
depicted by Byron, and their end was similar, for both 
perished in what Indians call Johar, or abandonment of 
body. But Silhadi’s end was nobler than that of Sardana- 
palus, for he died fighting, after he had saved his women- 
kind and treasure from the enemy. It is also to be said 
that both Ghiasu-d-dIn and Silhadi had not passed all 
their .days in “ Epicurus's stye.” They fought bravely, and 
worked hard in their prime, though like Edward the Third 
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of England, Shah Jahan of Delhi, and Dost Muhammad 
of Cabul, they sank in their later years into sloth and 
debauchery. When one thinks of those Malwa and Raj- 
putana chiefs, one feels inclined to apply Alfieri’s proud 
words about Italy, and to say that in Central India the 
plant Man grows more vigorously than elsewhere.. 

Silhadi has been variously described as a Gahlot, that 
is, a Sasodia, as a Turar, and even, perhaps, as a Puar or 
Punwar. The Tabaqat and Ferishta always call him a 
Poorbiah, but this seems only to mean that he or his 
family originally be'longed to the east of the, Ganges, and, 
perhaps, to Oudh, as suggested by Bayley. It may even 
refer to the fact that he was born in Gwalior, which was 
then a separate Hindu Kingdom, and might be classed 
with Eastern Rajputana or the kingdoms of MMwa and 
Jaunpur, which last, according to Babur, was governed by 
a dynasty called the Poorbiah. It is Babur who tells us 
Silhadi, or as he calls him, Saladin, was born not far 
from Gwalior city. 

The passage is thus translated by Leyden and Erskine, 
p. 3S6 

“On Friday the 17th (Muharram 935, 2 October, 1528,) 
I visited Sokhjanah, the birthplace of Silaheddin. Above 
the village, between hill and valley, is the Lime and 
Sitaphul * (or Custard-apple) garden, which I walked 

* The texts call it Sadaphal, which Babur, p. 329 of Erskine, describes 
as a kind of orange, and which a Dr. Hunter, as quoted there by Erskine, 
calls a kind of lemon. There does not seem any authority for calling 
the fruit Sitaphal, or Custard-apple ; and if the custard-apple be really a 
West Indian fruit, it seems doubtful if it had been imported into India 
in Babur’s time, I do not know why Erskine writes Sokhjaneh with 
a circumflex over the “a.” None of the MSS., Turki or Persian, that 
1 have seen have a long “a,” not even B. M. MS., Add. 26,200, which was 
the Persian MS. of the Memoirs used by Erskine. There is a place 
named Sojna in South-East Gwalior, North-East Bhilsa, and in the Bhilsa 
Pargana, but it is much too far away from Gwalior to be the place which 
Babur visited and returned from in the course of a morning. Possibly 
Suhania is the place meant. It is a place about twenty-five miles north 
of Gwalior, and is in the district of Tonwarghar, so called after the 
Tonwar or Tuir clan, and so a likely enough place to be Silhadi’s birth- 
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through, and returned to the camp in the course of the first 
watch.” 

P. de Constulle’s translation, ii., 351, is : 

“ Le vendredi, 1 7 du mois, j’allai visiter un verger plante 
de citronniers et de sevakil, situc dans une haute vallee an 
milieu . des montagnes, audessus de Sonhdjna, village 
oh est n^ Selah-ud-Din. Je rentrai au campement de 
Tavenue dans le cours du prehiier pahar et je mis pied h 
terre.”. 

Sahajna is the name for the horse-radish tree, Hyperen- 
thera Moringa, and so would be a likely name for a village. 
Probably there are several villages so named, and the 
Sojna in South-East Gwalior may be one of them. 

It is perhaps curious that Babur should have visited 
Silhadi’s birthplace, or .should have mentioned the birth- 
place of a hostile Hindu. One would like to know if 
Silhadi was there at the time. But the notice is too brief 
and slight for any inference of acquaintanceship to be 
drawn. Babur was fond of gardens and orchards, and the 
visit may have been merely prompted by curiosity. 

As we have seen. Colonel Tod calls Silhadi a Tuar, and 
this is probably correct, for Tod is an authority on such 
points. He is also supported by the Mirat Sikandari. Sir 
Edward Bayley says, p. 273, note, that the mention of 
Tuar’s beting Silhadi’s tribe occurs only in one manuscript, 
and is there doubtful. The manuscript in question is 
designated by Bayley M.A., and was the one chiefly used 
by him. It was a very recent manuscript, its date being 
1781, according to Morley’s Catalogue, and its only value 
seems to be that it was clearly written, which good manu- 
scripts seldom are. It belonged to the R.A.S.,but is now 
either lost or mislaid. Neither Bayl^ nor Dowson seems 
to have examined the British Museum manuscripts of the 

place. But it too is rather far off, and as it lay on the route north, which 
Babur took shortly afterwards, it seems unlikely that he would have gone 
twenty-five miles to see a garden, and then return, when he could have 
visited it on his way to Agra. 
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Mirat, several of which are described in Rieu’s great 
catalogue. In the two of them which I have examined the 
name is given as Tuar. The references are : B.M. Add. 
MSS. 27, 253, p. loo^, lines 9 and 10, and Add. 26, 277, 
p. 88, 7 lines from foot. In the first of these the word is 
Tun war, and in the second it is todar or towar. . The 
corresponding page of the Bombay lithograph is 16 1, and 
there we have the unintelligible words “ RajpAtpur-al-asl.” 
Perhaps, however, pur should be read as Puar, and taken 
to mean that SilhadI was a Puar or Punwar, which is the 
name of a Rajput clan settled in Malwa.(/.G^. ii. 311) 
But even if so, I prefer the authority of Tod. It is also 
not unlikely that in the lithograph the dots are misplaced, 
and that p should be /, It seems obvious that pur cannot 
here mean “ son.” 

As regards the name Silhadi, it is a corruption of 
Siladitya, which is a royal name in Sanskrit, and occurs in 
Hiouen Tsang. Tod explains it as meaning “pebble of 
the sun,” but Monier Williams renders it as “sun of virtue.” 
There is also a word Siladiya, meaning “abounding in 
value, most honourable.” 

Silhadl’s name first appears in the Mirilt Sikandari at 
p. 16 1 of the lithograph, and p. 273 of Bayley, in the 
account of the reign of Sultan Mozaffar II. This was in 
927 A.H., or 1521. He was then on his way, with 10,000 
horse, to join Malik Ayaz, the governor of Surat. But 
while on the way he was induced by Medni Rao of 
Chanderi to join the Rana. Silhadi was then lord of 
Raisen, a fortress now belonging to the Bhopal State. A 
later statement of the Mirat, p. 226, mentions that he 
had been in possession of Bhilsa, now in Gwalior, in 
938 A.H., for eighteen years, so he must have held it 
since 1514. * 

The story of how Silhadi became, outwardly and tempo- 
rarily a Muhammadan, is as follows : Sultan Bahadur, of 
Gujarat, a cruel and hot-headed prince, and also a bigoted 
Muhammadan, had set out to conquer Malwa. He took 
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Bhilsa, and was proceeding against Raisen, being enraged 
against SilhadI because he, a Hindu, had Muhammadan 
women in his harem. It was even said that among them 
were ladies who were connected with the royal family of 
Khiljl, which formerly ruled Mfilwa. So Bahadur declared 
that he would put Silhadi to death unless he became a 
Muhammadan. 

When Silhadi saw that Raisen was likely to fall, he 
offered to surrender, and to become a Musalman. His 
offer was accepted, and Silhadi left his brother Lachman 
Sen in charge of Raisen, and waited 'upon Bahadur and 
surrendered. Lachman also came in, but still did not give 
up the fort, and so Silhadi was put into confinement in 
Mandu. Bahadur was, however, unwilling to storm Raisen 
lest the Rajputs should, according to custom, perform the 
immolation-ceremony, known as the Johar, and the Mu- 
hammadan women in Silhadi's keeping should perish in it. 
And this was what eventually happened, for, when the Johar 
took place, Durgavati, Silhadi’s chief wife, and the daughter 
of Rana Sanga, forced, it is said, the Muhammadan women 
to take part in it. There were four of them ; three were 
burnt, but the fourth was saved by being accidentally covered 
under an unconsumed portion of the pyre. 

After he had surrendered, Silhadi undertook to go to 
Raisen and to persuade his brother to give up the fort. 
But when he went there no one came out to meet him, and 
he acted with duplicity, and called out in a loud voice to 
the garrison to strengthen the walls, as an assault was about 
to take place. This made Bahadur very angry, and he again 
threatened to put Silhadi to death. Silhadi once more pre- 
varicated, and promised that he would become a Muham- 
madan. So he was brought before Bahadur, and the form 
of conversion was gone through. Silhadi now was sent 
again to Raisen, and this time he had an interview with his 
brother, and then -came back and told Bahadur that Lach- 
man would surrender next day. Lachman did not do so, and 
again StIhadI was sent to Raisen. This was at his own re- 
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quest, for he said that he would bring in Lachman, and also 
his own wife, Durgavati, who had declared that she would 
not come down from the fort unless her husband came to 
fetch her, and so screen her from the reproach of the 
public. 

So Silhadi was sent to the fort a second time, and 
Malik All Shah, one of Babur’s officers, was sent with him. 
When they arrived, Silhadi ^vent inside his palace, while 
the officers and some piadas remained outside. But the 
result was different from what was expected. Instead 
of Silhadi’s bringing out his Rani and the other ladies — of 
whom there was an immense number — and his brother 
Lachman, they persuaded him to break faith with Bahadur, 
to be true to the Rajput code of honour, and to die with 
them. They asked him what he was to get from Bahadur 
for forsaking his religion, and giving up his independence. 
He replied that he had been promised Baroda, and that 
there was a prospect of his being still further advanced. 
They rejoined that Bahadur might be very generous, but that 
he (Silhadi) was an old man, and that it was far better to die 
with honour, than to live with disgrace. They had all 
agreed to perish, and it was his duty to join them. The 
Rani, his brother Lachman, and a Hindu, with the Mu- 
hammadan title of Taj Khan, urged these considerations 
upon them, and said that he had spent his life in resisting 
Sultans, and that now, as the Heavens had turned against 
him, the only thing left for him was to die. He yielded, 
and sent for Malik All Shah, and showed him his flock of 
women. There were hundreds of them, and Silhadi said 
they had all been accustomed to luxury, had had unlimited 
amount of clothes, and pan, and camphor, and that he 
could no longer give them those things. They were all 
willing to die, and he was ashamed to survive them. Malik 
All Shar tried to reason with him, but it was of no avail. 
The funeral pyre had already been prepared, and Silhadi 
led the way to it, taking with him Durgavati, two children, 
and his daughter-in-law, who was the daughter of Riina 
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Ratons!, and the wife of Bhupat — Bhupat* was not there. 
As soon as Malik Ali Shah got to the foot of the fort the 
pyre was lighted, and the women were consumed. The 
gold of their ornaments was picked up from among the 
ashes afterwards and given by Bahadur to one of his 
officers. It was thought by many that the officer acted 
very meanly in taking it, but it seems he considered it as 
fair spoil of war. There does not seem to be any good 
authority for the statement in feayley that the officer finally 
distributed the gold in charity. He bore the same name 
as the theologian who helped to convert, Silhadt, but I am 
not sure if he w-as the same person. After the Johar 
Silhadi, Lachman, Taj Khan, and others rushed into a 
fight with Bahadur’s Deccani infantry, and were all slain. 

Thus died Silhadi — the eastern Sardanapalus. It can 
at least be said for him and Ghiasu-d-din Khilji that they 
were not all their lives idle drones. 

* He was in Uahadur’s service, and according to a story in the 
“ Mirat Sikandan,” he treacherously opened the gates of Mandu and 
admitted Humiyun’s army. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 
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Barrister-at-Law 

The Object ok this Lecture 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — Anthony said : “ I come to 
bury Ctesar, not to praise him.” Allow me to say after 
him : “ I come to expose, with the object of burying^ the 
evils of English education in India and not to praise it.” 
Grand and powerful, like Cffisar, English Education has 
established a vast, rich and fruitful empire in India ; but, 
like that mighty Conqueror, it has merited unpopularity 
and deserves to be buried, but let not its “ good be 
interred with its bones.” Nay, let the manifold blessings 
that English education has conferred on India "be written 
in letters of gold, and preserved in the shrines of grateful 
Indian hearts, for all ages to come. It is English education 
that has arrested the course of degeneracy in India, It is 
English education that has awakened her from her slumber 
under fast-gathering ignorance and inertia — she is know- 
ing herself, knowing her own glorious past and the grand 
destiny that awaits her in the future. It is English educa- 
tion by virtue of which I, coming from a place thousands 
of miles away, stand here to-day speaking before you 
within ear-shot of the greatest Assembly of the World 
(the Parliament) — and possibly the same education may 
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some day help me on to cover the few intervening yards 
and address the highest representative body of the 
Empire ? But in this short lecture I propose to dwell 
on the desiderata of the present system of education in 
Jn<lia, and the best way of improving it. 

I wo Serious Charoks ac.ains'! E\<;i,ANi> in iikr 
Ei)uc.\tionai, I’otaev for India 

In our early days it was not uncommon to hear our good 
old men say: ‘‘ 1 he Angre;i SarkAr (English Government! 
have introdiicfM schools and colleges to make our boys 
K lStdns (i.e. irreligious) ’ ; and we still hear the complaint 
that the chief oliject of education in India is to demoralize 
our people by e.Kliausting their brains and ruining their 
health. 

.An Hmi’uatic Rkiutaiion 

On the lirst count of these charges 1 was convinced !o;u 
ago that England has been religiously scrupulous in refus- 
hig ti) interfere with religion in India, and we are lost in 
admiration of the wonderful toleration she has di.splayc“d. 
Fmgland could not do otherwise. 

As to the second count I must admit I had my suspicions 
till very lately when 1 traced the evils of English education 
to their source. Now I am in a position to ileclare, in all 
sincerity, that never was a gift bestowed with nobler motives 
and more liberal intentions than that of education to India 
by Great Britain. If there was anything wrong in the gilt, 
it was in the thing itself, and not in the motive of the giver. 

If we analyze the defects of English education in India, 
we find that many of them are inherent, and many acquired. 

Inherent Defects of Eniu.isii Education 

England could not give to India what she did not herself 
possess. Even at this day England has not perfected her 
education, and there are many crying demands for its 
reform. 
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The departments of Business, Law, and Education are 
so vast and grand in England, that a congruous arrange- 
ment, or systematic organization, is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

It is the instincts, or coiiscience. of the people to which we 
are thankful for the satisfactory working of these depart 
nients, and not to any system. There is not a single mar. 
in the whole of England vvjjo has got a full acquaintanc<: 
with or responsibility for any of these depart me.nts. 

It was not till 1870 that the Parliament of this country took 
U[) the question of educati(Mi at all, and the Board of E'du- 
cation was created by an Act in 1 899 -only sixteen yn;ars ago 
— and since then some six more Acts ha\a; been passed to 
improve education. Inquiries at tlte Hoard of Education 
have shown that the Board has very litth? to do with 
education in the country, arid it is directly connecte<l with 
only one college at South Kensington. I n([uiries at the office 
of the liducational Adviser to Indianstudents, revealed that it 
was impossible to prepare the statistics of the Indian stnde.nts 
receiving education in the British Lsles, although Dr. 
Arnold and Mr. Sen. to whom I am dec:ply indebted for 
valuable assistance in many way.s, are very eager ti.» com- 
pile them. 

Lord Haldane’s speeches empiiasizc; the fact that h'ng- 
land has been behind some continental countries in educa- 
tion : and the success of ihi; County Council Schools 
proves that England has not only neghxted e.ducation iit 
India but at home also. 

Notwithstanding the above: reibrms. I'ingland, even now 
in these modern days, does not as a country possess 
a perfect system of education — much less did she possess 
it in 1857 when she first gave India a University. 

I cannot do better than quote Seguin’s words on the 
inherent defects of European education in the nineteenth, 
century : 

“ Education among the nations who proclaim that they 
are progressing, who modestly believe that they have 
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arrived at the highest apex of civilization, consists in 
shutting up thousands of children in what may be called 
barracks, where, without any attention being paid to 
phjsical difference or varied physiological needs or differ- 
ences of ‘intellectual charactttr, they are given each day, 
every one of them, four or five intellectual rations which 
their memory is called upon to digest without any care 
whether the intelligaaice functipns or not. The organs of 
sense or movement are mort; or less atrophied by this 
seiiehtary existence, where the whole personality — physical, 
intellectual and moral -devotes itself to'lla^ usatre of one 
power which is called the ‘memory’ -an average education, 
an education of the grtiater numbt^r, when* thought is re- 

O o' 

proved because it lias not made, itself so common or petty 
that the memory of all can contain it; an education in which 
men who think lor themselves, independently of the current 
thought, are treated as dangerous animals." 

Is TiiKKt: l''i»ue.\Tf(i.\ (X Indj.v in thi: I’iuii-ki.; SiiNsic ok 

TjiK, Ti;k\i ? 

'The Act of i*S57, hy which the lirst University of India 
was incorporated, contains in its [)rcamhle the following 
words : — “ For the purjxjse of ascertaining by examination 
lh<- persons who have acquired prolicicmcy in different 
branches of Literature. Science and Art, and of rewarding 
them by A'cademical Degrees, e.tc. ’ 

It is clear fiann these words that tht; object of the 
University voas not education, but liuirning, or art. 

Secondly, the University was onl)' an (txamining Univer- 
sity, and not a teaching l-hiiversity. 

Thirdly, the University Degree was to indicate that a 
person had satisfactorily answered some (piestion-papers, 
and not what he really knew or really was. 

This is the standard which has been adopted by all the 
subsequently incorporated Universities. 

The Chancellor of the Honibay University (Lord 
Sydenham) says in his Convocation address (1912-13) : 
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“ The miserable conception of the objects of a University 
was apparently due to the selection of the London Univer- 
sity as a model for India. The London University has 
since undergone radical reforms, but the Indian Universities, 
misdirected from the start, remain unregenerate.” 

The acquired defects of the originally defective system of 
education started in India,^ may be summed up in the 
following words, quoted from the report of the Education 
Commi.ssion of 1902 : 

“ In a rightly governed University the examination is 
subordinate to teaching. In India, teaching' has been made 
subsidiary to examination.” Or. in other words, the educa- 
tion in the colleges or schools of India only consists of 
coaching students for examinations. 

The Indian Universities were not, therefore, originally 
founded to impart education as we generally understand the 
term — viz., a harmonious develojjinent of the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, combined with some practical 
training or technical knowledge, to fit the recipient of educa- 
tion for public and individual duties in life or a station in 
life which .suits his aptitudes and interests. [Of course, 
proficiency in Law, Medicine, and Engineering has been 
provided for with a view to give professional knowledge, 
but these are far beyond the reach of the average student.] 
The only object of the University is to test proficiency, by 
which you can understand, if you please, memory work, 
with the exception of a few practical branches of learning. 

So intellectual work- -rather, memory work — alone used 
to, and still does, constitute the education of an Indian stu- 
dent, with very few exceptions. Pure intellectual culture, or 
development of individuality, can hardly survive the ravages 
of the dire system, called E.xamination — which alone opens 
the portal to the recognition of proficiency. 

Cramming 

The loading of the memory with the maxims or com- 
positions of persons, recognized as authoritative, has been 
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the practice in India from time immemorial. But the task 
was easy in the olden days, because — 

First, the lines to be learnt by rote were condensed into 
aphorisms or versified. 

Secondly, the teachers had a limited number of pupils 
and helped their memor)' by repeating the lines and paying 
individual attention. 

Thirdly, there were tew'er sisfejects and books to be learnt. 
But nowadays the multiplicity of subjects in a foreign 
language not arranged on mnemonic lines ta.xes Indian 
students’ brai^is to the utmost, and plays havoc with their 
health when they have to prepare for examinations. 

To the question, “ Is it neces.sary to exercise tiie mem- 
ory, or is it a self-imposed task ? ” my answer is ; 

‘‘ Under the present system, although memory work is 
'keoretically not xi 2 .c]yi\xoA^ practically it is indispensable. 

d'o answer some papers )'ou must write like a machine, 
and the answers must Ik-, ready-made beforehand lying at 
your fingers’ ends, and you are not given time to think. If 
you doubt my assertion, send tor the paper that was set to 
me by a Cambridge professor, in my M.A. Examination 
(London) in June last, on the Hi.story of Literature, I hilo- 
sophy, and Religion ol ancuait India. 1 here were twelve 
(jiiestioiis, each covering a v'^ast controversial subject, and 
involving a good deal of thinking and arrangement. I o 
do full justice to a paper like this you cannot but have 
re,ady-made notes and cram them. 

No doubt some examiners are very good, and st;t papers 
that test originality or knowledge of principles. [I may 
mention the papers of Professor Neill or Dr. Barnett, in 
connection with the said examination.] 

But candidates for examinations, both here and in India, 
have no guarantee that their examiners will be sensible, 
and will not test memory but general information and 
intelligence. 

Besides, the notes of certain professors are regarded as 
very helpful in securing passes in certain examinations ; 
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and sometimes these very professors are the examiners, 
and actually set questions from their own notes. 


E.vaminatioxs 

The usual form of examination -i.e., three hours’ paper 
test — is a veritable curse of the civilized world ; and I am 
glad to notice that even in conservative England, the 
fountain-head of good or evil to India, there is a decided 
tendency among .prominent think(;rsin favour of ivorf -tests, 
or at least a compromise between the work and examination 
tests, which, in my opinion, is the golden mean. 

I am referring to educational questions in England again 
and again in discussing our educational policies, because we, 
in India, only copy England ; and the evils of examination 
are still lingering in England, as I can say from my experi- 
ence of the Bar and London Univ'ersity examinations. 
Unle.ss these evils be first dealt with in I'lnglaml it 
is extremely difficult to deal with them in India. Be it 
known to all that Indian Universities are virtually in the 
grip of tho.se whose opinions are forged and prejudices 
hardened at Oxford, Cambridge, or London, 

Thk Lo.s.s ok Ukalth 

The most serious and inevitable outcome of cramming 
the notes in preparation for examinations is a sad detriment 
to health. This is caused by — 

1, The preparation being allowed to be postponed till 
the eleventh hour. 

2. The system of teaching which does not necessitate 
learning or regular work simultaneously. 

I have personally worked from sunset to sunrise (with a 
break of an hour or two) for days together, and felt at the 
end as if I had shortened my life by ten years. The most 
painful sight I have ever seen is that of the Sikh youths 
straining their eyes over their books after sunset, in. the 
Round Garden of Lahore, at the approach of the University 
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examinations. Certainly you would not be pleased with 
the spectacle thus presented by a lean, thin and spectacled 
son of the stalwart and robust warrior race of India. 

An unsound mind often dwells in an unsound body ; and 
to allow our students to nei^lect their health, or to force 
them to do so by imposing on them too heavy tasks, is the 
greatest crime of which we can be guilty. If we put off 
the duty of looking after the [xhysic.il and mental health of 
the .younger generation, we should not bjame anyone but 
ourselves for the sure danger that tljreatens us. The gain 
of learning is a poor substitute for the*, loss of health, and I 
would place health first, and notes, book-:, e.xaminations, and 
degrees second, in importance. 

Tka. >iiN<; 

'l eaching in Indian schools ind colleges implies, as I 
have already .said, coaching for examinations. In some it 
consists of only giving notes, and the only thing our boys 
hav<; to do at .schools and colli.'gcs 10 educate themselves },s 
to take down these notes, cram them, ilisgorge them at the 
examination-halls, and have nothing to do with them 
afterwards. 

If you grant me Indulgence I would recount my personal 
experience when I was undergoing a University educa- 
tion (at Queen’s College, Benares, 1S92-96). Ihe Pro- 
fessor of Pmglish — a fresh arrival from Oxford — came 
laden with notes, read them out in thi; class, and went away 
with an air of academic severity. We saluu;d him each 

lime we met him, and he was very careful to see that we all 

stood up when he entered the lecture-room. That is all 
we had to do with each other. Please do not be severe 

with me when I say that during the hot hour of the noon, 

when the learned professor dictated notes to my class of 
about 60 students- giving a note for nearly each and every 
word I often fell asleep, or started scribbling something if 
awakened by a nudge from my neighbour to give me the 
tip that the professor was observing me. 
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Wc enjoyed a dififerent atmosphere when we entered the 
room of our Principal. He was a venerable old man, like 
an impersonal saint, never interfering with anyone. All 
the time we were in his room he seldom looked up, but 
was busy dictating elaborate notes on Milton or Shake- 
speare from about ten notebooks and dictionaries that were 
spread before him. Even if he looked up he could not 
see us, partly because he /vas short-sighted, and partly 
because his vision was obstructed by the big, bulky volumes 
of Webster’s Dictionary or Encyclopaedia on the table 
before him. Unfortunately, the room had five doors ; and 
the students, who intentionally' sat right in the back, slipped 
out one by' one as soon as the roll had been called. So 
when the good old Principal was giving the class heaps of 
notes — such as "man is a being composed of animality and 
rationality ” — the majority of his students were listening to 
j^haca/s, sitting on the mango-branches in the garden*, or 
drinking bluing, or singing and playing the Uiin-tum at a 
me.ss-house in the vicinity. Sometimes they were loo reck- 
less, and went out in large numbers, leaving only ten or 
twelve boys in the class. If by chance the Principal pulled 
down the Webster’s Dictionary' for a .reference, he could 
realize at once that the attendance was too thin for a 
numerical strength of sixty. So he at once said, “Call the 
bsibu” — i.e., the clerk who would call the roll. But the 
student who went out to call the babu called fiis fellow- 
students first, and many of them managed to steal in, 
unobserved by' the Principal, before the babu arrived with 
the register. [The babu generally gave the truants time 
by first coming for orders and then going back to the office 
to fetch the register.] The absentees were fined a rupee 
each, but the penalty they had to pay in order to make up 
for the lost time was the sacrifice of health. I dare say 
very few of my countrymen have had the fortune of reading 
with such a saint-like professor as our Principal, but most 

■* Queen’s College has the most picturesfiue building in India, and a 
lovely garden. 
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of chem might hav'e been under professors who are like 
note-producing machines. 

Is THIS EDUCATION ^ Caniiot the notes be printed in 
England, or the lectures recorded on gramophone [dates 
and sent out to Indian students ? 

f',xccpt in a very lew colleges, the professors and stu- 
dents seldom meet after their class work. One of the 
reasons is that the number ®f students makes individual 
attention very inconvenient, 

1 here is another reason : you ^send out persons, who 
mostly know .nothing about India, to teach India. Their 
early education or associations do not qualify thtun for a 
life among Indian students ; nor are they acquainted with 
the genius, traditions, or char.acteristics of the people. So 
when they go out to India they’ scarcely feel interested in the 
social and private habits of the students, and, instead of 
mixing with them in order to lead and guide them, they resort 
to club life. Although in many cases their technical know- 
ledge is all that is required, still, as professors, they are ex- 
pected to know and advise the students in all their concerns. 

The examples of these jirofessors are adopted by our Indian 
professors, who also givx* lectures, receive saldms, and go 
home without caring for the private interests of the students. 

'['ht; tc.'acher is not bound to know w'hether a pupil of 
his has got his books or not, whether he has a lamp to 
read by, whether he w'orits only one hour or eighteen hours 
a day, and (before the new regulations about lodgings) 
whether he lives at home or at a public house, or in 
some disreputable house. 

Tkxt- Books 

I have already said that graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London virtually rule the Indian Universities, because 
they govern the boards of studies in the important subjects. 
English is the mo^jt important subject, compulsory from 
top to bottom (i.e., from B. A. to the last class of a secondary 
school). Forty per cent, marks are the minimum for a pass 
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in this compulsory subject in the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, which is the most important examination, as I shall 
explain in the course of this lecture. y\.s a matter of course, 
our students devote nearly half of their time to English, 
being anxious to pass in this subject of supreme importance 
though in a foreign language. What do you think is tiie 
nature of the te.xt-books in English (of which about seven 
are prescribed, except in thf; Bombay University) for the 
Matriculation E.\amination ? — practical ? moral ? teaching 
students Emglish for business purposes? giving them useful 
knowledge, gt.'neral information, knowledge .of their own 
country’s past or exemplary lives ? Mostly not. There 
are some good books, especially in the Bombay Matricula- 
tion course, but I cannot unde.rstand what actuates the 
learn(;d members of the Boards to prescribe such books as 
"Mary Queen of Scots,” " Tanglewood Stories,” "Jungle 
Book ” or Kingsley’s " U<troes.'’ 

First of all, the same lack of knowledge or of intere.si in 
Indian subjects is responsible for such a choice as that of 
Kingsley’s “ Heroes ’ for Indian students. I had occasion 
to help a student in studying this book. I'he poor student 
had been cramming liimsclf with the'Grcuk mythologic.il 
names and classical allusions without being able to form 
clear ideas or to retain the names and allusions. His 
teacher was no better off. While text-books containing 
Indian mythological and classical allusions are conspicuous 
by their absence in the curricula for the London Matric. 
and Cambridge and Oxford Senior Elxaminations, why 
sliould a book of Greek traditions be allowed to find a 
place in the course for the Indian Matric.? Has India a 
traditional past inferior to that of Greece? Why should 
Indian students be required to cram Greek classical names 
before they have learnt their own. 

What earthly good does “ Mary Queen of Scots ” do to ' 
an average Indian student? At best, he is shocked at the 
idea of a woman’s having three marriages and many 
amorous affairs and in the end being beheaded ! ! 
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The object of our Text -book Committees is evidently 
to let our students have a taste of the beauties and fineries 
of English literature and the diffcr<‘.nt styles of language. 
They have evidently an eye on those who will come on to 
study English literature in the colleges, wlto will use English 
Society, and who will perhaps come to study in England. 

But how many are those who have the fortune to proceed 
to investigate the beauties of* English literature either in 
I ndian.or English Unive.rsities Do the,, thousands of our 
youths who drop off after the Matriculation Examination 
derive any material gain from books liki; “ Mary Queen of 
Scots ?’’ Does the book help him in his busine.ss or home 
life, or teach him language or style suitable for ordinary 
corre-spondence ? 

No, sir, we do not want novels and fairy tales to form 
the mo.si important curricul'.im for ilu; majority of our 
Indian Studemts. We 'vant moral bosks like Smile.s’ “Self- 
Help ” and “Character,’' “Moral ( lass Book” (Chambers), 
Tod’s “ Manual,” “ Ihjok of Worthies " ^as in the Bombay 
University), etc. Book.s o! ust'lul inlonnation such as 
“ .Scientific Recrcaiion.s ” ; books of practical importance in 
teaching bu.siness-English ; and epic .stories (Hindu and 
Mohammedan) in translations, books on healthy culture 
(such as by Eustace Miles i. " etc. 

Is the Engli.sh languag so jjo-or as not to contain books 
which aid the acquisition of useful knowledge and forma- 
tion of character, and at the same time furni.sh beauties of 
language? Certainly it is not ; but the’ University Boards 
seem to be too obses.setl with some Waverley Novels and 
some fairy tales to look out for uselul books. Indian youths 
are naturally sentimental, and we do not want their senti- 
mentality to be fed with novels and fairy tales. We want 
useful and practical knowledge to neutraliice sentimentalism. 

Note.- - It i.s far from me to run down the English 
professors. I only wish they had knowledge of and 

* 1 do not refer to his pamphlets on food reform, but to his books on 
physical and psychological training. 
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interest in Indian subjects during the course of their early 
education. In my lecture at the University College 
on the 1 8 th October, I dealt with the subject of intro- 
ducing books on Indian traditions in the Matriculation 
and College courses specially for those who intend to 
go up for Indian Service. Nor do I deprecate Scott’s 
Waverley Novels and Kingsley's “ Heroes.” They 
have got their excepti(>.ial merits. My question is : 
Are they comparatively useful in relation to Indian 
students ? 

r 

« 

PkEVKNTivK Measures oe Education 

Like tlie circumlocution office of Dickens, our Univer- 
sities study to some extent how “ not to do ” things ! Some 
of their measures, derived of course from England, are 
expressly preventive or deterrent. 'I'here art; some hard 
and fast rules that prevent education, that stifle individu- 
ality, and that arrest progress, discouragt; originality, stun 
genius and kill intellect. 

One of these is the rule about compulsory passes in 
many subjects. This wrecks some of the most shining 
intellects of our country. I have personal knowledge of 
many promising youths who might have ornamented this 
or that particular branch of knowledge but for their weak- 
ness in some other subject in which a pass was compulsory. 
Many a genius in literature, many mute rhetoricians and 
many inglorious mathematicians lie buried under the 
wrecks caused by examinations. 

Not an inconsiderable number of the Editors of the 
Indian Vernacular Newspapers are what they call “ plucked 
entrances" — people who were well up in literature and 
history, but could not pass in mathematics. All these 
people must be smarting under the inhuman or barbarous 
treatment of the Universities which shut their doors against- 
people who want to get on in what they know, but cannot 
get admission because of what they do not know. 

Is it absolutely necessary for practical purposes of life 
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that we should pass in all the four or five subjects of the 
University ? 

How many of the Ministers, who are now conductin;^ 
the most historic and momentous event of the world, 
remember their {feometry ? 

What right have we — who call ourselves civilized — 
to smother the shining intellect which delights in literature 
but refuses to take in logarithms. sir>es or cosines, or vice 
versa ? 

We are justified in our attempt to develop a harmonious 
knowledge of many subjects, but it is crmtinally culpable to 
ruin a youth by /irevenliiiir him from getting on in thre*- 
subjects because he has not sufficient proficiency in an 
adiiitional one. W(; might have conceded to the maxim 
of sacrificing the few for the beueiit of the. many, but 
here is a case of sacrificing the many for the Ixmefit 
of a few. 

li we compare the number of sludent.^ that drop o.u 
every year (after the English Middle, .Matriculation, and 
Intermediate Ivvaminations) with the number of successlui 
candidates for Degrees, each year the ratio will roughly 
come to 100 to i. Out of this too I venture to say that at 
least 50 leave olT, not bccau.se they do not want or de.serve 
further education, and not becac.se they are weak and unfit 
to continue, but because thev are not clever enough in on«* 
or two subjects, although they m.iy be genuises in others. 
For this crime the Mother University abandons them, and 
allows them to perish intellectually. I call tin's barbarous ! 
We form a very wretched conception of a University if we 
only intend it to give distinction and not education. You 
are justified in withholding vour dijjlomas and Academic 
Degrees from persons who do not couk; up to your stan- 
dards, but you have no justification whatever in refusing 
the sacred right to education. 

If you examind this question more closely in India you 
wijl find that the majority ot the youths of rich or talented 
families .suffer owing to this barbarous prohibition. It is 
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amoni^ them that you find marked inclination for {)articulHr 
subjects, and dislike for others. Their parents are some- 
times preparc'd to pay ten times tl'.e college fees if they 
are allowed to proceed in the subjects in which they are 
interested. 

Our young \)rince of jhula\v;ir used to beam with intel- 
ligence, and at nine he ce-uld recite from Shakespeare 
“Fritaids, Romans, Countrymen.” etc. He was a bright 
)oung fellow, and we predicted a great intellectual future 
for him. He was sent to the Mayo College;, the best 
residential college .in hnlia. Alas! one; year’s (tducation 
was enough to squeeze out all Itright i)atts from this 
promising hopeful of our State. He failed in arithmetic, 
and was not promoted. He was not good at ligure.s. He 
was not a Baniya's son, yc^u know' Our Maharaja — many 
of you know how enlightened he; is — was prepared to 
appoint the b<;st mathematical u'acber availabh; to attend 
to his son’s arithmetic at home, if he was allowanl to get 
on with th(.‘ othc-r subji cts i.u a higher cla.ss. Thi.s was 
impossible under tin; sysic'-'.- • — and ‘‘tji.'tt Strafe” that 
system I 

Believe me this shining luture. Ruler of our State got, 
in the course of two years, fjuite crushetl and cramped, all 
his spirits vanished, his interest and sinmgth in English 
were gone, and he became a dull, av(;ragc; scholar. 

The system — which may Cod remove as soo'.i as pos- 
sible — is not so rigorous in England, 'riie. mathematical 
teacher of the lowest class at Eton e.xplaint'.d to me, when 
I visited his class L')- Hr. I.yttelion’s kind arrangement, that 
his class is divided itito about four sections, or forms, in 
mathematics according to ih.e boys’ progress. Besides, the 
schools in England have a wider range of subjects, and 
examine what are actually or practically taught. The 
London University e.Kamines candidates for Matriculation 
thrice in a year, and under easier terms than any 
Indian University, as well as grants many privileges and 
exemptions. 
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l.ACK OF Religious, Mokal anij Practicvl Ei»ucation 

Ii is really very curious to observe that Kncjland, which 
has defied religious authority and fostered science since the 
ag<; of Bacon, has still redigious education in all schools and 
{.olieges. Even the scie.ntists, attending an anniversary 
meeting of the greatest scientific association the Royal 
Society — attend a service in Westniinsier Abbey. The 
!*ench(;rsof the Inns — who an;, mind you. Barristers — “the 
1 )evii'') own -rc:ul a benediction at their dinner. Almost 
ai! the schools and colleges ar.: finder reverend gc:ntle- 
intn. But in India science and godless education have 
been introduced at one and at the same time. Itngland, 
with cmituries of scientific education, is still not pnipared 
to part with religious education. India received education 
religion without any pre[>aration :it all. I can quite 
iiiidtirstand that it could not Ik- helped, but you can imagine 
the, esTc'ct of this abrupt change imposed on India’s mind — 
this '•■udden revolution ! 

While the evils of an (examining h'nglish University art 
fully '‘xi,sting in Indian bJniversities, they are without the 
redeeming features (jr compensating inthiences that can be 
hjund in ICngiand. ( loweviT dttlectivt', the .School. Uollege. 
or University education ol an Unglish boy may be, the 
def(.-ci IS mad(‘ eno'! by hoine-inllnences and .association. 
Send the*)oung |ohn Bull or d'oinmy Atkins t(^ any part 
cl the world, he will as a rule rise to the occasion and 
meet the situation, for his instincts and early pracncal 
education fit him for emergencies in lile. 

Please do not think 1 am .sarcastic when I say that even 
the animals (T England are educated. The greatest func- 
tion of education is self-control — the control of the right 
limb, organ or faculty for a right purpose. II we take this 
standard we find that an inlant td England is more edu- 
cated than a graduate ol India. Often do I enjoy the 
intelligent but controlled glances of a baby lying in its 
mother’s lap in an omnibus - because they show 
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that it distinguishes and is interested in my colour, con- 
trolled because there is a studied suppression of curiosity 
in order to be polite or considerate. 

Have you ever found yourself in the midst of children — 
I mean poor children — at a Kinema Hall or School-picnic- 
party ? If not, you have missed a great treat. Among 
many sweet recollections of the hours I have spent with 
England’s innocent juveniles, one will always remain vivid 
in my mind. A boy of about two was sitting by my sid*? 
at a Picture Palace. I soon 'won his friendship arid con- 
fidence, and he gave me. in his lisping language with a 
touch of cockney, his impre.ssions and explanations of tlie 
different pictures. I gave him some chocolates. His 
guardian, a girl of seven years, who was sitting in the 
next chair at once dictated : *• S.iy, ‘ thank you/ dear ; say 
' thank you ’ to the gentleman.” The boy, instead of 

thanking me, put his arms around my n(?ck and kissed m<'. 

Have you been on the Hammersmith Bridge, going to 
Harrods’ Depot at Barnes in order to see the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat-rac(? ? If so, you must havt; had the 
exciting exptTience of edging your way through one oi 
London’s greatest crowds. A crowd like that, in India, 
cannot pass without fatal accidents or free fights, unh'ss 
controlled by an army of police or military officers. But 
here the fingers of policemen stationed here and there were 
controlling the crushing traffic and the stream of countless 
passengers as usual. No pushing, no elbowing, no jostling, 
no struggling, and no fighting— all considerate towards and 
regardful of one another, patiently waiting their turn to 
advance in an orderly way. 

These are all the results of practical <;ducation, perhaps, 
of .several generations. 

These influences which educate a man at home, in the 
streets, and in the gatherings, either for games, sports, or 
lectures, are very few in India. The greater is, therefore, 
the need of making up for this desideratum by school- 
training. But in our schools, while a boy is compelled to 
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cram his lessons, he is not compelled to look after his 
health. He is closely examined in his memory work, but 
is never examined in his morals. No moral courses are 
prescribed, the books taught being mostly novels or fairy- 
tales. No control is exercised over a boy’s private life. 
The certificate or diploma he holds from the University 
only attests that he satisfactorily answered a question- 
paper- — ^and this is all. This constitutes his passport to 
life, this, enables him to enjoy privileges In preference to 
his fellow-beings, and this admits him fo tasks or duties 
which involve- not the answering of question-papers, but 
practical knowledge, executive tactics, and extraordinary 
mental and moral qualifications, such as perseverance, 
patience, strict justice, and honesty, etc. 

'I'liE Rush for B.y\. and B.Sc. 

There is a rush for the Degrees R.A. or B.Sc., because 
these are the only two portals to recognition of any kind. 
To go up for Law, Medicine, Engineering, Government 
Services, one has’ to pass through either of these portals. 
Even the Benchers of the Inns here do not admit a student 
from India unless he is a graduate. Yet we hear people, 
who indirectly make this rush for B.A. and B.Sc, compul- 
sory, complain' that in India there is such a rush. 

Can you tell me what else a poor Indian student should 
do but ru.sh for B.A. or B.Sc. ? He cannot enter any 
department for a decent livelihood unless he has compul- 
sorily studied Waverley Novels, Tanglewood stories, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson, etc., 
and become a graduate. He has no technical or prac- 
tical education to fall back upon for a decent existence, 
inasmuch as the country provides practically none. 

In a vast agricultural country like India how many agri- 
cultural schools are’ there? In a country which developed 
industry when the greater part of Europe used stone for 
implements, how many industrial schools are there ? How 
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many technical institutions are there to fit the huge army 
of candidates for the growing branches of business ? 

Strictly speaking, mass-education in India means coach- 
ing for Academic Degrees. I call it shameful, both for the 
people and for the Government. 

The Crying Demands 

I admit that the ‘Governfhent is fully alive to the evils 
and needs, and -it has already inaugurated some reforms. 
But the measures tak^n are not sufficient. I appeal both 
to the Government and my patriotic countrymen to pay 
more attention to education than has hitherto been given. 
Education of the masses is a more important and a more 
serious problem than they have seemed to realise. The 
University rules, evidently framed by those who have an 
eye on a selected few, intended to go up for Degrees, to 
come over to England for education to compete for the 
Civil Service, or to taste the sweets of English literature 
and be saturated with English phrases and idioms, etc., 
should be extended to meet the case of the millions who are 
not lucky enough to be able to avail themselves of these 
higher destinies and pleasures. We must attend to the 
masses as well as we attend to the few. Both are equally 
important. 

To do this we must take a candidate for the IVfatriculation 
Examination as the centre of our consideration. We must 
think of those hundreds of thousands who give up education 
after the Matriculation or Intermediate examinations. We 
must direct the education into a practical channel. 

Moreover, High or Matriculation Schools are springing up 
like mushrooms in India. A district of Bengal, where there 
were only three High Schools twenty years ago, now pos- 
sesses about twenty. Certainly the committees which can 
maintain these schools can also easily maintain a practical 
class (technical or agricultural) attached to these schools. 

As I take Matriculation as the central point of Indian 
education, I propose to reconstitute it and follow up the 
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reform to the higher courses. I beg leave to place before 
you my humble scheme. Agreed as we may be in our 
views on the evils, I am fully aware that we are divided on 
our proposals for reforms. So in proposing reforms I 
am sure I am treading on highly controversial ground. 
But I am in earnest, and I launch to-day my campaign 
with a serious motive. I invite fair criticism. I may be 
wrong in details ; I may have* made many mistakes in my 
suppositions. But I want to .be told and* guided by those 
who are worthier to take a lead in this matter, I am serious, 
but only for what would be really good for my country, and 
not for my scheme. I do not care what fate my scheme meets 
with so long as there are earnest and adequate measures 
adopted in the right direction — e,g., giving the masses some 
practical education to fit them for suitable stations in life. 

In the nineteenth century we could not claim from Eng- 
land much, for she herself did not possess practical 
educational institutions. But to-day she has a splendid 
institution in the shape of a Central County Council School, 
and she must give us that. We Indian patriots must have 
this institution in the place of a High School with suitable 
adaptations, e.g., having an agriculUiral bias for country 
schools, and Indian vernaculars and Indian subjects. 

Thf, Proposed Scheme 

The Educational Department of the Government of India 
should, in co-operation with the Universities and Municipali- 
ties, start Educational Boards of two kinds. 

1. Circle Boards, belonging to each Division. 

2. District Boards belonging to each District. 

The members should be both. nominated and elected. 

The function of the District Boards should be, subject t( 
the control of the Circle Boards, tq raise funds, control th< 
’Committees of High Schools in practical education, anc 
provide for inspection and examination. 

The Curriculum and Syllabus should be proposed, 
conformity with the general educational policj' of the countrj 
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by the Circle Boards, paying attention to the requirements 
proposed by the District Boards, and should be confirmed 
by the Universities. 

Each Metropolis should have a Model Polytechnical 
Institution, and a Model Municipal School, based on the 
lines of the Central London County Council Schools, with 
industrial and commercial bias. Each province, or, rather. 
Circle, should have 'model kgricultural schools — teaching 
botany, agriculture, horticulture, farming, dairy work,. and 
veterinary science, etc. * 

All these model schools should have arK».ngements to 
train teachers for the district or village schools, which 
should be asked to depute teachers for training, and starting 
practical classes, either agricultural, or industrial, or com- 
mercial, within five years : if a .school fail to have a practical 
class in five years (?) it should forfeit affiliation. 

The M.vrKicuL.vrioN Course 

I. COMMON COURSE 

(1) Lan^ua^es. — (a) Vernacular — useful literature j giving general in- 
formation. (^) English — simple composition, letter-writing, and translation 
of easy passages. 

(2) General Knowledge (In English or vernacular, optional). — (a) 
(i.) Elementary History of India and rest of the British Empire ; (ii.) a 
synopsis of ancient Indian traditional history, {b) Interesting places and 
objects of the world — i.e., pictorial and descriptive geography. (Illustra- 
tions by slides in geography.) (<r) Elementary science and practical hygiene- 
(<f) Moral maxims, with common religious precepts, and biographies 
(selected). 

Text-books to be especially written by competent persons appointed by 
the Universities both in English and vernacular. 

In schools which can afford to provide for teaching of these subjects in 
both English and vernacular, the option will lie with the students. In 
others it should be left to the choice of the School Committees. 

Note. — This is a golden mean between the two extremes proposed on 
the subject : whether the medium of teaching in India should be English 
or vernacular. The question will soon adjust itself if given the above 
optional course, and the country will decide. 

(3) Mathematics. — (a) One book of geometry, or a simplified geometry 
containing as much matter as Book I. of Euclid, and rudimentary mensura- 
tion. (^) Algebra — simple equations and problems, (r) Fractions, square 
root, rule of. three, percentage and interest (simple) in arithmetic. 
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II. SPECIAL COURSE 

Either — 

(a) Students passing in two or more j (a) Advanced course of two 
advanced courses will be admitted into or more subjects. 

Colleges of Arts to study the same sub- Text-books as at present in 

^ Matriculation. 


{S) Stpdents passing in this subject 
may join an Agricultural College if they 
like. 

(f) Students passing in either of these j 
branches' may join the Provincial Poly- ! 
technical College if they like. ) 


Or — 

{6) Practical agricultural 
course in village schools. 

Or— 

(f) Technical course — (i.) 
Industrial ; (ii.) Commercial ; 
^(iii.) Artistic. 


Examinations and Inspection 

The Circle Boards should arrange special or general 
examinations, and special inspection. If possible, they 
should appoint Touring Examiners. 

Special Examination . — ( i ) The School Committees with 
the aid of outside Examiners, nominated or sanctioned by 
the Board, should hold final E.xaminations, under instruction, 
and/or supervision of the Boards. Or, (2) The Touring 
Examiners or Inspectors will hold the Examination. 

General or Scholarship Examination . — Each Circle Board 
should arrange, in co-operation with its University, a 
General Examination for those candidates only who enter 
to compete for scholarships. 

** Estimptes .‘' — The Committee will, with the aid of the 
Head Master, prepare an “ estimate of the work and 
career of each school-leaving student. 

These “estimates" will (1) sum up the students’ work 
during the whole course of studies — :.e., tasks and e.xercises, 
and results of periodical examinations ; (2) assign marks for 
the. students’ physical, moral, and religious cultivation, or 
progress, with detailed remarks about special features in the 
character. 

These “ estimates ” should be verified and countersigned 
by Touring Inspectors or Examiners. 

Diplomas or Certificates . — Diplomas or Certificates will 
be given, either by the Circle Boards or (in the case of 
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the General Examination) by the Universities, based on 
the result of the Special or General Examination ^ plus 
“ estimates ” f . 

Colleges and Degrees 

Every College should have an Entrance Examination, 
for the admission of students. Students, holding diplomas 
or certificates of . having passed a General or Special 
Examination, should* be entitled to exemption from this 
Entrance Examinjition. But students holding only schpol- 
leaving " estimates ” should not claim the exemption. 

All Colleges shduld be residential, and if ji college has 
no boarding-house it may arrange with house-owners to 
enter into agreement about the control and supervision of 
the students, as under the new regulations. 

Subjects shall be optional, although a Principal or pro- 
fessor may guide a student in his choice of subjects. 

Over and above giving notes, the professors should require 
the students to produce some work weekly or fortnightly. 

For passes the sum-total of the work done throughout 
the course of training should count or |, and the Final 
Examination result or Thesis and lecturing (as in 
some Continental Universities) will be necessary for all 
higher Degrees. 

The same sort of “estimates” (as for matriculated students) 
should be made out by the Principal and professors, includ- 
ing marks on moral and physical education. 

Physical and moral education should be compulsory, and 
should be attended to by the professors. The professors 
should give more attention to these than to their notes. 

(The Engineering Colleges of India, especially of Rurki, 
approach the standard of model colleges in India). 

Infants’ Classes 

My heart bleeds for the poor infants of I ndia who enter 
school houses trembling like sheep entering a slaughter- 
house. They are compelled to cram extraneous matter 
which they never grasp, and they are scarcely allowed 
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jtnovements and amusements which are wholesome both 
to their physical and mental growth. 

Infants when they are only twelve nearly finish arith- 
metic. Boys of fourteen or fifteen do stocks and discounts. 
To tell you the truth, even many teachers do not know 
what stocks really are. The babies are overloaded with 
text-books, books on object-lessons, science, kindergarten, 
etc., wretchedly printed generally. ^ (Let me mention 
one book, Jadav Chandra Chakravarti’s Arithmetic in 
Hindi *(191 1), small print, . wretched paper, containing 
tricky questions which you and I cfennot answer.) 

The Text-Book Committees know full well that there is a 
dearth of teachers for teaching object-lessons and kinder- 
garten and books on science, and yet they prescribe books. 
The result is that the teachers make the babies commit to 
memory kindergarten and object-lesson books. It was in 
1903 and 1904 that I was the Head Master of a first-class 
High School,* affiliated to the Calcutta University. I was 
pained to notice that the lower-class students were not 
doing well in any subject, although the teachers were active 
in chastising the poor “ kids.” I soon found out that the 
text-books were too many, and the boys were required to 
learn by rote kindergarten lessons, object-lessons, science 

lessons, geography lessons, English lessons, vernacular 
lessons, besides doing home tasks in arithmetic and draw- 
ing. As*a matter of course, they could not master their 
lessons in any branch, although they worked hard at home 
for five or six hours. So I had to take up the teaching of 
kindergarten and object-lessons in the lowest classes and 
dispensed with cramming and home-tasks in the above 
branches. I could not dispense with the subjects alto-^ 
gether, because the Inspector would have come down upon 
me and stopped the school grant. 

The proposed scheme will certainly lighten the burden 
of subjects and text-books for our infants. For teaching 
kindergarten and object-lessons I would propose that the 
♦ Kalia, which the President knows. 
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^ European schools in India should kindly agree to train 
Indian girls as teachers in these subjects. Besides, the 
proposed Municipal Schools at the Metropolises should train 
teachers in kindergarten and object-lessons as well as 
healthy amusements and educative games for infants. The 
schools should be compelled to have trained teachers to 
teach the above in five years. 

Female JE ducat roN 

I cannot deal at length in a short paper like this with 
this very important subject. In spite of all the induce- 
ments which the Government and our leading countrymen, 
including some illustrious ladies, have given to the girls of 
India, female education has not advanced so appreciably as 
it ought to have done. But the result is encouraging, and 
we should not despair. 

I would strongly recommend the arrangement made by 
the County Councils here to teach girls housekeeping and 
sanitation to be adopted by the proposed Model Municipal 
School (Girls’ Department). 

Nothing pleased me so much as during the inspection of 
a County Council School in the city to learn that the girls of 
a class could all swim and some of them had won prizes 
for saving jives. 

Many ladies are doing laudable work here in England in 
the cause of female education in India. I may mention 
the name of Mrs. P. L. Roy, who is trying to train Indian 
ladies in kindergarten and then send them out to India as 
lady teachers. Lady teachers conforming to social require- 
ments can alone expedite success in female education in 
India of to-day. 

Compulsory Education in India 

Universal education is destined to come some day. But 
I 4m not in a hurry for it. I should first put education on 
a right footing and then let it be diffused. 

I am confident that there will come a day, and that in 
the near future, when every man and woman, of some prO’- 
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vinces at least, will be able to read, write, and cipher. This 
is bound to come without any compulsion, for I can feel the 
pulse of our people, and say that very few of them in the 
advanced provinces like to let their children go without 
some sort of education. 

Of course, this will be helped by the starting of free 
elementary- schools. But I believe that if the country or 
some particular province bo really 'prepared for it, the 
people can voluntarily subscribe to a fund and organize 
free primary education without the Government’s aid. The 
Ruler of our State (Jhalawar) is very srltisfactorily diffusing 
primary education both among boys and girls by using 
moral compulsion. Not only is primary education free, but 
we supply books and materials gratis. We teach purdah 
girls and then send them out as teachers for village girls. 
His Highness arranged with some very qualified nuns to 
teach our girls at the capital with an agreement that no 
religious discourse should be given to the girls against their 
own faith. 

For the present, I would leave the question to the District 
Boards. 

Sectarian Universitie.s 

I am afraid that godless education has been in our country 
too long to allow us to drive back the free-thinkers into the 
folds of dogmatic religion. 

Sectarian education will be doomed to failure in the teeth 
of the opposition set up by the material influences now 
acting on the country. It will only give rise to hypocrites. 

But I am for Universities which will teach rational (not 
dogmatic) religion. Every student is entitled to know 
about his ancestral religion, and we must help him. 
But in a Sectarian University there must be safeguards 
against the growth of religious fanaticism, and religious 
prejudices and hatreds. 

These prejudices and hatreds are good neither for the 
State nor for the people. 

Religious education must keep pace with modern material 
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progress, and must first of all train the minds of students in 
toleration and U niversalism. I worked with the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Darbhanga in an all-India Hindu religious 
movement. Both of us were agreed as to the lines of 
religious education ; but I perceived that it was very 
difficult to hold the balance even between extreme 
opinions. 

How CAN CuA.xnliNG HE Stohped ? 

The Indian Universities are wide-awake on the question, 
and they are hitting right and left to strike down the dire 
evil — cramming, but I am afraid their hits are like those of 
the shrapnels, which were bursting miles away from the 
“ Zep ” that did us the honour of paying us a visit in early 
September. Instead of one book in the Matriculation 
English Course they have now prescribed seven, some to 
be learnt thoroughly, and some, I may say, in a rough and 
ready way. They certainly hoped to score a great success 
in stopping cramming by resorting to this method ; for it 
was impossible for the boys to cram the notes on all these 
books, and the examination was sure to test their true 
knowledge of English. Let me humbly venture to remark 
that this was a great mistake. The poor students who had 
only to cram notes on one book have now to do the same 
with notes on seven. 

At the root of this mi.schief lies the fact — ' 

I. That the answers to all the questions (except those 
In the vernacular) are to be made in English, and that 
enough opportunity is not given to the students to master 
the English language before they are required to answer 
in this language. 

The real cause is not that our Indian students cahpot 
naturally do intelligent work and love to cram, though it 
may be partially true. I challenge any Indian educational 
expert to disprove what I say. 

The students are required to explain English passages 
in English, to write historical accounts in English, and so 
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forth. The majority of them do not feel confident in the 
correctness of their English and therefore cram. 

In my previous remarks on the text-books I might appear 
unduly severe. Let me reiterate that those books are 
worth their weight in jewels; but what I mean to say is 
simply this : You give our students bejewelled cloaks 
when they are wanting in shirts; you must give them a 
good grounding in the langtiage first bt;fore you give them 
literature. The only remedy is either reduce the bulk of 

• k 

the courses, so as to give the students time to learn 
English syntax and idioms thoroughly, .or abolish English 
as a medium of teaching and answering. 

I speak from a teaching experience of long-standing, both 
private and public, in several Provinces. When I was in 
the fifth (i.e. from the top) class of a High School, I was 
doing only fractions in arithmetic and no algebra or 
geometry ; but I had a good knowledge of English syntax. 
This knowledge aided me greatly in all my career, and I 
had no necessity to cram. Sixteen years afterwards, when 
I became the Head Master of the same school, I was horrified 
to see that the students of the same class were required to 
learn almo.st the whole of arithmetic and some algebra and 
geometry to boot. They had many other additional works 
to do which we had not in our day. But this gain in 
quantity of work had necessitated a terrible loss in quality^ 
for I found, too, that the boys were hopelessly backward in 
English syntax, and this weakness they never could make 
up, being heavily pressed by multiplicity of subjects and 
the quantity of works prescribed. Hence the students of 
the top classes could not have a solid footing in grammati- 
cal English. 

In the Matriculation class, while we had a thorough 
grounding in English syntax, and a fair knowledge of 
.English idioms, and had to study thoroughly only one 
book — Selections by the University — in English, the 
students at present have to read .seven books without a 
complete mastery of the grammar. 
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I repeat my proposal : Either the Courses be reduced 
to give the students more time to learn English syntax and 
idioms thoroughly, or English be abolished as medium of 
teaching and answering. 

The Boards of Studies in English generally consist of 
persons whose mother language is English, or who have 
associated with the English from their early years, or who 
become professors without first becoming school-teachers. 
The school-teachprs alone know the practical difficulties in 
teaching English and avoiding cramming in order to’ answer 
in English. * 

Stuoent.s ano Politics 

I am doubtful if politics can be altogether divorced from 
education, especially in India. Even if you keep it apart 
from College courses the students will not keep apart from 
political agitations ; and if you suppress their participation 
in political movements by legislation or regulations they 
will do worse — i.e., form Secret Societies. I speak from 
my personal experience of all the Provinces, and you will 
do well to believe in me. 

What are the reasons ? If you philosophize on the 
subject, you will discover two principles : 

1. In countries partially civilized it is the students who 
take an active part in politics. The students know that 
their guardians know nothing about the State and Foreign 
affairs, and the guardians feel their inferiority in knowledge, . 
and hence either do not interfere or are easily over-ruled. 
In England we find demonstrations organized by adults, 
both men and women. If this were the case in India the 
students would cease agitating and take their place in society. 

2, In the warm countries of the East everything develops 
and decays quicker than in the cold countries of the West. 
You may experiment the truth of this remark by putting a 
rose-bud in a very warifi room near the fire and another in ‘ 
a very cold room without a fire and then see what happens. 
As a consequence the public spirit of Indian people gene- 
rally manifests itself qbout the age of sixteen or say 
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eighteen, and as a rule dwindles about twenty-six. Excep- 
tions only prove the rule. So you should blame nature 
and not our poor students if they are anxious to take part 
in their country’s public affairs in their school days. 

T. his being the natural situation, let us consider what is 
created^ by the popular leaders and the Government. The 
difference is that while the former address directly to the 
students, the latter do it indirectly through circulars and 
gagging legislation. , 

Referring to the boycott movement of Bengal and the 
subsequent stubborn political antagonism of students 
against the Government let me relate one incident. When 
Lord Hardinge arrived as the Viceroy of India, he made 
the round of several students' messes in Calcutta and talked 
to them frankly and sympathetically. Believe me, this had 
an effect in disarming the students’ hostility to an extent 
which neither “Fuller nor Carlyle circulars” (as the students 
call them) could ever attain. 'I'his made them feel that 
the head of the Indian Government was not a despotic, 
disinterested demigod, but a human being who was really 
interested in their welfare. So if you want to win them 
over, go to them, mix with them, talk to them freely and 
sympathetically, and trust them and treat them as intelligent 
and faithful citizens of the Empire. Take my word ol 
honour — my country has a heart, and a noble heart too. 
Her sons are sure to regard you, love you and follow you, 
if you have only the key to open their hearts and if you 
prove to them that they are not the " sons of slaves ” 
(subject nation) — as they often call themselves — but that 
they enjoy as much liberty and freedom as the schoolboys 
|n England. 

The paper-control by regulations and circulars is worse 
than useless. It sends the bad blood and the hostile 
spirit down into deeper channels;* but you can confide in 
them as the Eton Masters do in the “ Pop,” and if your 
confidence is genuine, and if you give them adequate doses 
of wholesome politics, or rather good citizenship without 
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depriving them altogether of it, you may rest assured they 
will rid the country of anarchy. It is they who can do it 
best, and you can safely entrust to them the task. To do 
this you must prove as one of them, for which purpose again 
you must be interested in the study of their genius, tradi- 
tions, and characteristics, on which I have already laid stress. 

EdiTcation *And Politics 

There is as ftiuch distrust in the Government inter- 
ference here as in India. Governing bodies of Universities 
or private educational institutions are very chary in allowing 
Government control. Of this I had full knowledge when I 
was canvassing for the Maharaja of Darbhanga for a seat in 
the Imperial Legislative Council which was about to pass 
Lord Curzon’s University Act Bill. There was a tie 
between the Maharaja, Dr. A-shutosh Mukerjee and Babu 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee. The last-named patriot of 
India bitterly opposed the Act and the election of Dr. (Sir) 
Mukerjee who supported it. 

In 1896 I attended the National Congress in Calcutta as 
a delegate from Benares. I was very eager to move a 
resolution urging the Congress to take up the question of 
education permanently and try to effect some reforms on 
the lines I have just laid before you. I sent up a printed 
copy of my resolution and I was not even deigned an 
answer. Perhaps I was too young to be listened to, but 
then they had no business to accept me as a delegate. This 
was the first and last time I attended a Congress meeting as 
a delegate. I felt something was wrong. I perceived that 
there was too much of begging from the Government and 
too little of doing. I thought that education was' the 
primary duty of a patriot in India, and that the Congress^ 
was not paying sufficient attention, to this duty. I con- 
ceived then, as 1 do now, that we ought to think more about 
making men than laws. 

Some of my compatriots will turn on me to ask : “ How 
can we make men unless the laws are changed t " 
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So far as [ do know, the Government have no laws to 
prohibit people from starting free primary schools or techni- 
cal schools, or vocational and agricultural schools with 
special provision for character building. Why does not 
the Congress take up the task of fulfilling the desideratum 
in the education of our country ? Why do not the Munici- 
palities, in which our compatriots muster strong, found 
model and up-to-date institutions for practical education ? 

It is useless to suggest the above course. We look up to 
the Government for anything and everything, and the 
Government and the patriots must co-operate in reforming 
the present education. Although we may have a difference 
of opinion as to the exact nature of the reforms, so far as I 
know, both the Government and the patriotic leaders are at 
one as to the absolute necessity of technical education — 
vocational and agricultural education, i.e., more of bread and 
butter science in India. They are both agreed that these, 
as well as physical, moral and religious education, are badly 
needed, so they must, at least in this matter, trust each other 
and co-operate earnestly to bring about the desired end. 

The A B C of my politics is : No country can prosper 
unless it co-operates with the Government, and that no 
Government — be it alien or native — can be stable unless it 
acts on the maxim, “ What is good for the people is good 
for the St^te. ” 



DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A Meeting of the East India Association was held at Caxtbn Hall, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, October 25, 1015. at which a paper by 
Pandit Shyama Shankar, m.a. Hx)ndon), barrister-at-law (Foreign and 
Educational Member, Jhalawar State), entitled ‘‘The Problem of Educa- 
..tion in India,” was read. Sir Frederick William Duke, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., 
occupied the chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen were present : 
Sir Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.t., Sir Krishna (i. Gupta, k.c.s.i., Sir 
Mancherjee M. Bhownaggrce, k.cm.k., Sir Frederick I-ely, k.c.i.e., and 
1 -ady Lely, Sir Daniel Hamilton, Colonel (\ E. Vate, c.s.i., c.m.g., m.p., 
Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.E., Mr. J. P. I’ennington, Colonel A. S. Roberts, 
Mr, A. Bruce Joy, Mr. J. CL ('umming, c.i.i*, Mr. S. P. Desai, i.c.s., Mr. 
V, S. Bhide, i.c.s., Countess de Hreinont, Mr. K. H. Tabak, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. C. Sen, the Misses EhnsHe, Mrs. Collis, Miss Dove, Miss Wild, 
Miss Good, Miss R. Good, Dr. and Mrs. Barker, Mrs. and Miss Hamilton, 
Mrs. Haigh, Mr. J. (I. Ritchie, Miss Bell, Mr. K. H. Ramayya, Mrs. F. H. 
Skrine, Mrs. Wigley, Mrs. Reinold, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, Mr. Syud Hossain, 
Col. 1 ). G. Pitcher, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. M. Hassanally, Mrs. Lyth, Miss 
A. A. Smith, Mr. Marris, Mr. R. H. Cook, Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. J. D. 
Nicholson, Mr. M. L. Dames, Mr. F. H. Brown, Dr. T. Miller Maguire, Miss 
Maguire, the Rev. P. M. Alldens, Dr. Henri and Madam Leon, Mr. C V. 
Sakhalkar, Mr. Sanhta, Mr. and Mrs. James Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sievekrng, Mr. B. L. Sharma, and l>r. John Pollen, c.i.e., hon. secretary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, before beginning the business 
of the evening, perhaps you will pardon me for referring to what has been 
to a great many of us a great loss which we have suffered in the last few 
days by the death of one who was a very true and devoted friend to India, 
Sir Henry Cotton. He was not a member of this Association, but he^ was 
a very frequent attender here, and his voice was often heard in this building. * 
I will .say no more of him, except that I had the honour of serving under 
him many years ago, and I thdught we should not let the occasion pass in 
silence. 

Now, wc have before us this evening one of the most interesting questions 
connected with India, and one in which the extent of achievement, What- 
ever we may think of it, is already very great, but in which the problems of 
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the future are undoubtedly greater. No one, I think, has any but the oni 
opinion that education in India must progress and develop, but as to the 
lines of development opinions are many. Our lecturer, whom I have the 
honour of introducing to you, is, I think, extremely well qualified by varied 
experience to speak on the subject. He was born in Bengal, I believe, 
and he had his early education in Bengal, and then took his University 
education mo.stly in the Upper Provinces, coming Vjack to Bengal as a 
teacher. He taught there for some years, and he has since been superin- 
tending the education of the sons of chiefs in the western parts of India, 
and he has visited other parts of India besides, always with a view to or 
at any rate keeping an eye on educational questions. Latterly he has 
come over here to read for the Bar, and has takerr the m.a. of the London 

t 

University, so that there could hardly be anyone whose educational 
experience is more varied. He has, J belitve, swong views on the subject 
of education, and I think we may expect some criticisms and suggestions 
which will, at any rate, he interesting. 

The lecturer, who was received with applause, then read his lecture. 

The Chairman : 1 anticipated we should have criticism, and we have 
had it, somewhat severe perhaps : but I, at any rate, am not inclined tq^ 
object to it, first of all, because I share the same convictions in some 
important parts, and secondly, because the criticism is by no means merely 
destructive, and undoubtedly the lecturer has pointed out several real 
practical ways of improvement. I concur in a great deal he has said as 
to the mischief of the present examination system. I have not the same 
knowledge of many provinces of India as the Pandit has, but in the por- 
tion I do know I am quite with him that in the way education is given there 
are great evils, and most of all in the wMy in w'hich the University is dis- 
torted from its true purpose, so that intermedi.itc stages in the process of 
getting a degree become ends in themselves. 'Fhe Pandit has pointed 
out that the whole University course is framed on the idea of proceeding 
to the higher degrees. Matriculation is intended to show' that the 
matriculate has sufficient general know'ledge of the four or five subjects 
that are negessary to proceed to the University course, but, in practice, for 
the vast majority — I should say 95 per cent, at any rate — matriculation 
becomes the end in itself : they are doomed to go no further, and passing 
the matriculation, or at the utmost and in a small proportion of cases the 
intermediate examination, is the end of iheir literary education. It is 
what is supposed to fit them for a start in but what it does 
fit them for it is rather hard to say. What they usually become 
is clerks, or teachers in minor positions, and the like. No one 

'wlio knows anything about it can suppose that matriculation is a satis- 
factory qualification for such purposes. It is intended to show' that a boy 
is competent to begin a University education ; it is no test that he is fit to 
start the business of life. As the lecturer has said, the purer literary forms 
which he might wish to study in order to qualify himself to become later 
on a Professor of English are not the forms he w^ants to learn in order to 
become a satisfactory correspondence clerk. It^is a very difficult evil to 
remedy^ because of the strong prejudice in favour of the existing system. 

VOL. VII. 2 O . 
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It is all very well to find fault with systems, but sixty years ago, when the first 
Indian University Charter was framed, the University of London was the last 
word in education in this country. It was the only possible model, and 
any attempt to frame an Indian University at that time on the model of 
our older Universities, as they then were, must necessarily have failed. 
Things are different now. With regard to the new Dacca University, of 
which the constitution has been prepared and which will soon be under 
way, the constitution is entirely on the lines of the English residential 
Universities ; there is a tutorial system, and all those evils of the over- 
crowded classes, in which tlje Professor merely dictates notes and has no 
other communication with the students, will be done away with. There 
will also be room for sectarian education and the authorities of any of .the 
colleges which please may insist on religious education within the "college. 
That is a new development which, if it succeeds, as I trust it will, may well 
entirely change the face of University education in India. But apart from 
that there is, I think, a desire in many parts of India — and a great deal of 
progress has been made in that respect — for a change in this pernicious 
system of education for those whose sole object is not to proceed with the 
.University course. In both the United and the Central Provinces, I think, 
the matriculation examination for all purposes has been now altered to a 
.School- leaving Certificate. I do not know how far that fulfils the ideal 
the Pandit has put before us, that the diploma should rest two-thirds on 
the history of the student and his work and only one-third on actual ex- 
amination. At any rate, it is an elastic system capable of any degree of 
modification, and I see opportunities of modifying it for the purpose of 
vocational teaching ; that is to say, the leaving certificate is a certificate 
that can be given for various kinds of work. 

Then again, there are perhaps more vocational 'schools scattered up and 
down India than the lecturer has led you to suppose. True, they are very 
few in proportion to the total number of schools, but still there are a good 
many, and some of them are proceeding with some degree of success, but 
there again it is a case of getting rid of old prejudices in favour of the 
system which has now been going on for the best part of three* generations. 
One frequent cause of want of success which I have observed is that it is 
not the best boys who are put into these technical schools ; in nine cases 
out of ten it is the fool of the family, as the saying goes. If he is likely 
to go through the University course with success, then no kind of technical 
education is thought of ; but if it is realized at an early stage that he is not 
going to be a scholastic success, then he is sent to some special school. 
That is not the way in which schools succeed. There must be a different 
attitude, and that attitude is coming and will come in time, but not btitif 
the fetish of examination has to some extent been got rid of. (Hear, 
hear.) 

I could enlarge much furthei* on the subject, ladies and gentlemen, but 
as there are other people who wish to give you other points of view I must 
not take up further time. 

Colonel Yate said that the Chairman’s speech had given him* the 
most hopeful view of Indian education he had yet heard, and he hoped 
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thp.t the steps that were being taken would have the success the Chairman 
looked for from them. 

As to the lecture, the lecturer had told them of the evils of the English 
sjrstem of education, and he was of opinion that we had not only given all 
those evils to India, but had even accentuated them. He entirely agreed 
with what' the lecturer had said on the subject of the lack of religious, 
moral, and practical education, and the urgent necessity for technical, 
commescial, and agricultural education, and als|> with his remarks regarding 
text-books and the harm done by the Text- Book* Committees. All those 
connected with India well knew of the large pibportion amongst the boys 
of what was commonly called in India “ entrance fails,’* and he was rather 
amifsed to see that the lecturer had said that a considerable number of 
the editors of Indian vernacular newspapers were recruited from that class. 
They all hope^ the new changes in the system would give Indian educa- 
tion a better chance in the future. As to the lack of moral and physical 
education in India which the lecturer had referred to, he thought that 
the last year or so had brought about a great change in the opinions of 
people here in this country as to the defects of our present system in the 
Board Schools in this respect. If he had referred to physical education in'" 
the Schools a couple of years ago, he would have been howled down as a 
Militarist \ but lately nothing had brought home the shortcomings of our 
present system to the parents of our boys in England more than the 
enormous number of young men who failed to come up to the Army 
standard. The War had made a great change in the opinions of people 
in England, and they had begun to realize that physical education was just 
as important for their boys as mental education. He hoped the same 
change would take place in regard to India. He had been glad to notice 
that the lecturer had not advocated compulsory education in India. 
That was the last thing they wanted. Let them have elementary educa- 
tion as much as they liked, but not compulsory education. 

In conclusion, he would like to say he hoped the Government of India 
would see in the future that the new system now being developed should 
have every possibility secured to it of working to a satisfactory conclusion. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Syud Hossain said the subject was an extremely large and com- 
plicated one ; but he thought they would all carry away with them a vivid 
impression of the fact that the system of education in India left a great 
deal to be desired. He was, however, disposed to share the qualified 
optimism of the Chairman that at any rate there were some indications of 
... b^tt^rment in Indian educational matters. He was also disposed to 
question whether the term “ education ” was at all applicable to what was 
really “ a system of instruction ’* in India. He thought it would be a 
travesty to call such a system “ education. It was patent to anyone who 
knew India that so far* from bringing out the best characteristics and 
character of the students, the education given often hopelessly crippled 
them for life, so far as the use of their physical and mental endowments 
were concerned. To be really effective a system of education must be 
primarily a national system, whereas there were generations of young men 
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V>eing trained in absolute ignorance of their own classics, and with only a 
smattering of English, so they could express themselves neither in their 
own language nor the language they were supposed to have learned. He 
had known cases of men of unusual powers who were hopelessly unable to 
discuss their own classics, in utter ignorance of which they had been 
educated. They were thifs necessarily divorced from a great deal of that 
religious and moral inspiration which should have resulted from a right 
education. ^ 

These were some of the more widely observed incidents of the Indian 
educational policy as it was* at present, but it was clear to all who were 
interested in the advancement of education in India that those circum- 
stances were beginning Ito be realized. They would thus do well to realize 
that in India, with a centralized authority at the head, any scheme of 
education to be really efftctive must have the endorsement and the sanc- 
tion of the State. Voluntary effort could do a great deal, but if they were 
to have a national system in India it must come from the Government in 
consultation with the leaders of public opinion in India. 

Dr. Millkr Maguire said that as he had spent the greater part of his 
^hfe dealing with English education, he should be the last person to speak 
on Indian education ] but it so happened that he had been in contact with 
some of the best men England had given to help in the rule of India ; 
and all went through the system of becoming students of English and 
European general history, with a certain amount of logic and philosophy 
and a large amount of English literature, which was simply the develop- 
ment of the best thought of a modern people. He agreed with the 
lecturer when he said that the people of India should be taught the 
masterpieces of English literature. The German Emperor, in some of 
the few wise things he had said, had declared that a system of German 
education which preferred second-class Greek and Latin literature to the 
masterpieces of German literature was only fit for a pigsty ! The 
masterpieces of the race were the proper things a person should begin 
to study once he could read and write, and the history and experience of 
the races with which he must contend were manifestly the firsf elements of 
instruction. Certainly to leave that out from Indian education was an 
insult to India. He knew many men who did their best to qualify them- 
selves for the Indian Service in the schools of those “ contemptible 
crammers '* the lecturer had referred to, and of whom he was one ! Many 
of those to whom he referred had been with him in his school. 

Then again, education was not instruction at all. You could teach a 
man a certain thing definitely clearly in a year or two perhaps, but cpVLl<i 
that be called education ? 

The Lecturer : I have now only to thank the various gentlemen who 
have taken part in the discussion, and to acknowledge their very kind 
remarks on the subject of my paper, for which I am extremely grateful. 

Mr. Pennington proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and the lecturer ; to the Chairman for the very admirable manner in 
which he had filled the chair, and to the lecturer for his thoughtful and 
original paper. 
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Dr. Pollen, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that Sir Arundel 
Arundel had been obliged to leave in order to catch a train, and was thus 
prevented from addressing the meeting. He had, however, left with him 
(Dr. Pollen) the following extract from Sir George Birdwood's “Sva** 
which dealt with one of the points raised l)y thq lecturer in the course of 
his paper : “ It is only of moral conviction, or, so to say, of religious 
inspiration, that I feel it incumbent upon us, that, being in India for our 
own advantage, we should also seek in ever/ way, to the utmost of our 
power and as a consecrated service, to subserve her material and moral 
advantage. Misfortunately, whenever we have attempted to do so, we 
havp too often done more evil than good — as in» the destruction of the 
idiosyncfatic handicraft arts of India by the teaching of our English Schools 
of Art ; and worst of all in the undermining of the religious beliefs of the 
Hindus through the atheistical, indeed the antitheistical, influences of our 
system of public instruction in India. Should we proceed further with 
this Anglicizing programme, and, in our ignorance of the true character and 

aspirations of the Hindus, and meticulous subservience to home-bred 
proselytizing philanthropists, foist on India any instalments of self- 
government after the model of our indigenous methods of ‘ part/ 
government,’ the end of all things will at once be at hand, alike for 
Muslims and Hindus of India, and for the United Kingdom as the 
tutelary of the Indian Empire. 

“That would probably be to our owm exceeding gain, but it would 
certainly be utter and irremediable ruination for India. I'he British 
administration of that country must at least for the next three or four 
generations (loo to 120 years) be loyally entrusted as heretofore to the 
ablest and fairest men at our command in the United Kingdom and in 
India, men at once sympathetic and level-headed, who would masterfully 
regulate every tentative taken by us to endow India with self-government ; 
the consummation to which we all desire stage by stage, slowly and surely, 
‘ Deo adjuvante,’ to upraise her.”* 

But whether they agreed with Sir George Birdwood or not, Dr. Pollen 
thought it was clear that the whole question of how to improve our educa- 
tional system was at the present time engaging the earnest attention of the 
Indian Government, and he held in his hand a little pamphlet he had just 
received from India, from his friend Mr. S. II. Fremantle, c.i.k., with a 
Foreword by Sir James Meston, k.c.s.i. Sir James says at the conclusion 
of the Foreword : “ In this pamphlet there is one passage which has my 
l)articular sympathy. It is towards the end, where the writer enlarges on 
whit has yet to be done to advance our rural prosperity. Since the days 
when Sir Edward Buck first lighted the torch of agricultural reform, it has 
been carried on by a small band of enthusiasts. But it has never fired the 
popular imagination, and its flame has too often been dimmed by other 
and showier illuminations. Out of the beneficent gifts which have flowed 
from our public exchequer in its good years, if a tithe could have been 
spared for the development of agriculture and its kindred crafts, much 
would have been achieved which is now only an ideal. If these neglects 
* “ Sva,*' p. xviti, by Sir George Birdwood. 
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can be remedied by a keener interest in rural education, and by saner 
methods of imparting it, that argument alone will be conclusive in its 
favour. But it is only one of the many convincing arguments which Mr. 
Fremantle has brought out in his lucid and stimulating appeal." 

And at p. 30 Mr. Frei^antle touched the spot in insisting on the co- 
ordination of the school: with the, home ; “ What wants altering is the 
whole spirit of elementary education. Education and environment need 
to be brought into closer relation. The school, in fact, needs co-ordinating 
with the home, and the instruction in school with the occupation out 
of school. The growth Of the chKd in the home and in the school 
cannot be separated, t^nd it is not possible to further the growth of, the 
complete child without bringing school life and home life into very much 
closer connection. In rural India perhaps 80 per cent, of the boys of 
school-going age are the sons of agriculturists, and all are more or less 
closely connected with agriculture. It follows that the school and the 
instruction given should be in close touch with agricultural conditions and 
agricultural needs. It has been shown how far distant our schools are 
from this ideal — how the teachers’ training is purely literary, how the 
*~holidays only partly, and in some cases not at all, fit in with the times 
at which agricultural work is most pressing, and how there is no scientific 
instruction of any kind in the vernacular." 

So far as he was concerned, Dr. Pollen had always believed that the 
home was not only the primal church but the primal school, all other 
education being merely supplen)entary. In seconding Mr. Pennington’s 
proposal, he desired to express the thanks of the Association, and of 
all present, to the Chairman, for his kindness in presiding over the 
meeting, and for the very valuable information he had conveyed in his 
comments on the paper. They were also very much obliged to the 
lecturer for the spirited and entertaining manner in which he had dealt 
with some of the defects in our present systemless system, and for the care 
and thoroughness displayed in thinking out and suggesting reforms. The 
educational authorities appeared to have played strange pranks where the 
lecturer had studied. They seemed to have conducted lectures and held 
classes in a somewhat strange way, but, as a Bombay man. Dr. Pollen could 
testify that that was not the way they did things in Bombay. (Applause.) 
Indeed, Dr. Pollen thought Bombay was far ahead of other parts of India, 
both in the way the Professors mingled with their students and commanded 
the attention of their classes. He had been sitting beside one of the most 
eminent of Bombay’s Professors (Dr. Macdonald) during the lecture, and 
Dr. Macdonald whispered to him (Dr. Pollen) that he bad never beatd*oP* 
such a state of things as that described by the lecturer, in a Bombay clus- 
room. (Applause.) Dr. Pollen put the vote of thanks to the meeting and 
it was carried unanimously. T^e Chairman having acknowledged the vote, 
the proceedings terminated. 
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The Lecturer’s Reply. 

Pandit Shyama writes : Owing to the lateness of the hour, I elected 
not to ask the audience to listen to my reply, but, had I spoken, I should 
have said that while Sir William Duke claims me for his province of 
Bengal, it is rather dramatic that Colohel \^te recognizes in me (** in 
immaculate frockcoat’*) a schoolmaster of Udaipur, where he was the 
Resident fifteen years ago. I should renjind Colonel Yate of the 
favour he did me by forwarding an English poem of mine to Her late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria cf sacred raemory. 

Punjab also claims me, as I am a graduate of the Punjab University. 
THe U*.. P. claim me, for I have spent in it the best part of my life (eight 
years) as a student of both the Queen’s apd the Sanskrit Colleges, and as 
one of the fiisjst Professors of the Central Hindu College at Benares ; and 
then as a secretary to Bharat Dharma Mahamandal at Muttra. 

1 spent about a year in the Bombay Presidency as an ascetic, one year 
in Hyderabad, and many months at Pondichery. 

During all this period much of my time was devoted to private teaching 
and studying the mind of our rising generation, so that I can speak wit>> 
a certain amount of authority, and can assure Sir William Duke that the 
prejudice he speaks of clings more to the older type of an educated Indian. 
A great majority of our youths are eager to avail themselves of technical 
education in order to earn an independent living. ’I'he vainglorious pos- 
session of a University degree has, no doubt, still its charm. But I am 
confident that, if some distinction or title be attached to higher proficiency 
in technical knowledge, it — being supported by a superior commercial 
value— is sure to eclipse the glory of a degree in liberal education, in the 
course of time. The disappointment of an average modern B.A. in 
obtaining the much-coveted Government post has already diminished the 
value of the degree in the eyes of our younger generation ; and if an 
Agricultural or Technical B.Sc. can get a post as teacher to a school as 
easily as a B.A. secures a teachership nowadays, 1 do not see why there 
should not be a demand for agricultural and technical education. 

My scheme of attaching an agricultural or technical class to every school 
will go a great length to creating the demand. 'I’he difficulty in our way 
is the question of funds. But we should remember that this class can 
always be made to pay, and the money laid out, reproductive. 

I had a talk with Mr. Fremantle, when he was here on furlough, on the 
question of spreading agricultural education. He seems to share our worthy 
President’s views, that there is not a great demand for it. I should point 
out to all our administrative officers who hold the view, that no institution 
in India or in any country has been welcomed by the masses, when first 
started. The Medical College of Calcutta, for instance, when first started, 
was avoided like the plague ; but now it Is overcrowded, and has to refuse 
applications for admission. 

, As regards the remark that the dull boys of a family are spared for 
technical education, I beg leave to refer to a saying, common in Bengal 
only twenty years ago, ‘*If my boy cannot learn anything, he will become 
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a Daroga (Inspector or Sub-Inspector of Police)/* We now see that the 
best graduates of Bengal compete for Inspectorship of Police, and also 
for Sub-Inspectorship. 

I am aware of the agricultural and technical schools up and down our 
country, but let me submit that they are like drops in the oce,an when 
compared with the vast demand of. the whole country. 

In fine, I request those educational experts of our country who are in 
favour of a radical change il^ Indian education, as outlined in the scheme 
submitted by me, to correspond, either with Dr. John Pollen or with 
myself (address — Jaalapatan‘*Rajputanll), withaview to make an organized 
effort. 

P.S. — ^The omission of a reference to the Government scheme of 
creating a Teaching University at Dacca, and to the regulr.tions of the 
Allahabad University about school’leaving courses and certificates, may 
carry the impression that I am not cognizant of them. Far from it. Want 
of space comj^elled me to dispose of the whole question, by saying, “ The 
Government have already inaugurated some reforms. But they are not ade- 
quate.” I honestly think that they arc not adequate to meet the demand 
for a radical reform, calculated to uproot the evils complained of. Want 
of space also constrained me not to mention the measures of some of 
the States (Kashmir, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Jaipur, etc.) to promote 
technical education, as well as the private enterprises in the direction of 
reforming education of Sir Ravindraa Nath Tagore, Ra^ja of Bhinga, 
Raja. Mahendra Singh of Brindaban, aided by R. B. J. N. Chakravarti, 
and Sardar Jogindrasingh, and many others; I might also mention the 
National Council of Education of Calcutta. 
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IF YOU CALL IVfE 

1 • 

If you call me, I will come * 

Swifter, O my Love, , 

Than a panting forest-deer, 

Or a trembling dove ! 

Swifter than the snake that flies 
To the charmer's thrall. 

If you call me, I will come. 

Fearless what befall ! 

If you call me, I will come 
Swifter than desire. 

Swifter than the lightning's feet 
Shod with plumes of fire ! 

Life’s dark tides may roll between. 

Or Death’s deep chasms divide, 

If you call me, I will come, 

•'Fearless what betide! 

S.\ROjrNi Naidu. 


Hyderabad, Deccan. 



EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON 


THE ART OF JAPAN 

The Loan Exhibition of Japanese Works and Handicraft in 
Aid of the Funds of the Red Cross Society and the Order of 
THE Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem at 127, New Bond STREET. 
— This is an exhibition full of interest and artistic enjoyment for the student 
of Eastern Art. Guided by Mr. Joly’s admirable catalogue, the visitor is 
enabled to contemplate at his leisure the various and manifold objects that 
await his inspection. Metal and especially lacquer-work are shown in 
great profusion. Among the last-named we notice in a vitrine on the 
ground-floor an exquisite little cabinet containing seven drawers ; the 
drawers are decorated with a peacock hovering over a clump of azalea. It 
is an exhibit lent by Queen Mary, and given to her by the late Emperor 
of Japan. Near it is an oblong box, deep Bunko shape, with delicate 
inlaid mother-of-pearl flowers, a gift from Prince Sadanaru Fushimi. 

Looking round, we perceive a great variety of lacquer-work. Pottery, 
enamels, and innumerable examples of sword-fittings, armour, bronze, 
metal -work of different periods. It has been asserted on good authority 
that almost every kind of metal ornamentation known in Europe was to a 
great extent practised in Japan before the country was opened to foreign 
commerce, and it has been, moreover, admitted that in at least some direc- 
tions of metal- work the Japanese have attained a perfection that has 
hardly been equalled elsewhere. It was evidently feudalism which, reign- 
ing supreme in Japan from 1000-1400, gave this work a great stimulus. 
Most of these objects, one always differing from the other, each impressed 
with the individuality of the artist, and generally signed by him, show., that 
this branch of the fine arts was carried on for the benefit of the warrior 
cast. On the other hand, it must be owned that in this respect Corea, no 
less than China, rendered great artistic services to Japan. 

One of the most noteworthy objects among the military metals here is 
Lady Macdonald’s exhibit (No. 1, p. 77) — the sword given to the late Sir 
Claude Macdonald by Prince Katsura. Mr. H. L. Joly exhibits a fine 

tsuba ” (guard of the sword), with a splendidly worked pheasant under a 
plum-tree, dating from the sixteenth to seventeenth century. These 
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tsubas,” together with the kosukas (the small knife carried on the side of 
the scabbard), are regarded as the most important possessions of a 
Japanese. Particular attention ought to be drawn to nine ** tsubas ” 
exhibited by His Excellency the Japanese Ambassador. They are all 
signed by different artists, and of exquisite workmanship. To the same 
exhibitor belongs a silver flower-vase o? plain metal, with Imperial 
Chrysanthemum crest in gold, which is an Imperial gift signed Shiye- 
mitsu. ^ i 

Not less interesting than the metal-work is the lacquer-work in this 
exhibition, especially the inro (seal ^d medicine boxes), most of them 
supplied with quite fascinating netsuke. Lacquer-w®rk has always been a 
native industry developed and perfected by the Japanese. If they are 
indebted to China for carved lacquer, the •Chine^ie, on the other hand, 
were indebted ^^pan for the preparation of gold-washed lacquer. The 
name most familiar to us among the Japanese lacquerers is that of Koyetsu 
(1558-1637), of whom authenticated specimens can still be found. The 
Suzuri-Bako (writing-box), No. 2, is evidently of his school, as also the very 
fine black-lacquer box in pewter and mother-of-pearl (No. 36, p. 40). 
Most noteworthy is the box signed Ritsuo (No. 37), an artist nol only known * 
for his efficient lacquer-work, but also for his paintings. 

Among the 255 inros (many of them dating early seventeenth century), 
we would like to point out the jjouch-shaped one with gold-washed lacquer 
design on black ground, which has, according to the catalogue, a historical 
tradition (No. i, p. 51). Another inro^ perhaps one of the finest, is No. 6 
(p. 52), on black ground, inlaid with a design of chrysanthemums in bloom. 
It is in the style of the lacquerer Chobei ; an ivory carved netsuke with an 
amber ojime is attached to it. 

These inros^ which came into fashion about four centuries ago, bear as 
often as not the signature of their craftsmen. It is an advantage they 
have over the large pieces of lacquer-work. By bringing those together, 
where a family name is given, such as Ritsuo, Kajikawa, Koma, or 
Shunsho, some historical arrangement as to their provenance might be 
attempted. Fine lacquer-work of the latter part of the nineteenth century 
is chiefly identified with Zeshin, the last of the Koma school. But since 
the appearance of lacquer-work on European markets, the effect of loo 
rapid production has become painfully evident on modern work. There 
is, however, hardly any falling off to be noticed in the quality until well 
into the nineteenth century, and more especially as regards small pieces, as 

we can notice in this exhibition. 

• • 

Pottery and Ename;.s. 

Among the pottery, the two prehistoric jars from Hakateyama, originally 
in the Bowes collection (Nos. i, 2, p. 71), are specially noteworthy, as also 
the white-glazed tea-bowl (No. 13, p. 71) with dark grey scroll-work from 
Kyoto by Yeiraku, whom Gonse calls “ le plus etonnant des pasticheurs.” 

Among the enamels exhibitetl, there is a small globular vase with an 
apple-green ground, and a running green design of flowers of the four 
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seasons in their natural colours, signed Namikawa of Kyoto — an ex- 
quisite piece of workmanship (No. 76, p. 76). We find the same signature 
on several other vases — e.g,^ on the beautiful bowl of dark blue enamel 
(No. 74, p. 76) and on two trays in the same case. 

Highly appreciated in the land of their origin, more so than porcelain, 
which came into use mif^^h la£er, are the simple-looking old wares from 
the early thirteenth centur\’ onwards, of which there are some fine examples 
in this exhibition, foremost among them the cup from the ' Holme 
collection (No. 14, p. 71). 

The introduction of thS use of tea gave the first stimulus to the pro- 
duction of somewhat .finer ware ; but owing to the influence of the Zen 
sect, the tradition of the simple ware was jealously kept up. Teacups 
became more ornamented and larger in the sixteenth century. There are 
many examples of tea-bowls of these later times in this <>::hibition which 
deserve unstinted praise. 

Among the carvings there is a standing figure of the Goddess of Mercy 
in red lacquered in gold, now much rubbed and showing the red founda- 
tion, which is considered of great importance (No. 3, p. 26). More 
attractive, however, is the goddess (No. i) in the teaching mudra of the 
Konin period. Noteworthy, too, is the head of a man supposed to be 
a young temple attendant, perhaps a portrait. Very imposing is the 
standing figure signed Choun (No. 19, p. 27), showing Daruma returning 
home to India some years after his death. He is represented as travelling 
with one sandal only, held in the left hand, the other one having been 
left in the grave. 

There is a great variety of Kakemonos on silk, some on paper, signed 
by well-known names, such as Kano-Motouobu, an artist of the fifteenth 
century, who, with a few strokes of the brush, succeeded, as in this 
composition (No. 10, p. 9), to represent most successfully the subject he 
chose. Another Kakemono (on paper) is likewise by him — a spirited 
dancing-girl holding a fan (No. 26, p. ii). The masterful repre.sentation 
of a tiger, slaking its thirst at a stream, signed Ganku, is quite on the level 
with the famous tigers that came from the brush of Kano-Tanyu and 
Mokke. A set of three Kakemonos — representing (i) a villa hidden in a 
wood, (2) a part of a bridge in a landscape, (3) a lake — are by Hoyen, 
who is well known not only for his landscape, but also for his religious 
paintings. Typically Jajjanese is a Kakemono by Choki in black and white, 
rei^rcsenting two squirrels gnawing a melon (No. 57, p. 13). Another 
drawing in black and white is an early sixteenth-century work, representing 
two geese, a white one and a black one, the feet painted in red, surrounded 
with blue flowers and reeds. 

The prints, mostly dating from the eighteenth century, are over 150 in 
number. Haronobu, the founder of the Japanese colour-prints, is re- 
presented by exhibits of fine colour and state of preservation, and others — 
Utamaro (active 1 754-1 S06) is seen to his advantage in his favourite 
subject, the Japanese women, whom he knew how to depict without, any 
pretence of giving resemblance or character, but rather as so many flowers 
fitting into his compositions — a mere piece of colouring in which their rich 
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silk and brocaded garments gave the full effect. Most attractive are his * 
terraces and bridges with these reclining and reposing women, all of them 
of extraordinary height— just the opposite to what they seem to us in 
real life ! 

The popular and prolific Hokusei, who has been admittedly somewhat 
influenced by Western art and its realistic tencftncies, is very well repre- 
sented here. His views of the snow-capped myntain of Fusyan, majes- 
tically towering high against a blue sky, are reputedly to be found in this 
exhibition. His types of men and women can be encountered in Japan at 
every step, from the rain-coated, mvshroom-htlted man, to the patient 
Japanese mothers carrying their fat and bald-headed ^babies on their backs. 
He Js, however, best in his landscapes. But Hiroshig^ {1796-1858) is 
considered to be the best landscape-painter that Japan ever produced. His 
“ Night-Rain*’ at the Uzuma shrine (No. 132, p! 24) recalls bis famous 
composition of^''*^ain -Storm. Remarkable are the three prints signed 
Shunsho (the master of Hosukai), with the portraits of actors ; among them, 
that of the well-known Hosoye (No. 55, p. 18). We must still ^efer to 
Yeizan, one of that class of artists which, like Utamaro, devoted them- 
selves almost entirely to depicting the charms and graces of Japanese • 
womanhood — those clinging, fragile creatures, with the old linear measure- 
ments not unlike the unwinged angels we sec on Boechlin’s imaginaiy land- 
scapes — “The Elysian Fields.” A good example of Yeizan’s style is 
No. 147, p. 25 — a Geisha, with her maid holding an umbrella over her, in 
a shower. In contemplating these interesting prints, which in many cases 
go back to a greater art of a i)ast period, the assertion which has been 
put forward by several art critics has our concurrence— namely, that the art 
of the East, and especially the Japanese landscapes, have not been without 
influence on our modern artists, more especially the Impressionists. 

For reasons of space we have to bring to a conclusion the description 
of so highly interesting a subject as is afforded by this Exhibition. Before 
doing so, a word of thanks is due to all the exhibitors, over seventy in 
number, who have so generously lent their art treasures for the benefit of 
the public, and at the same time to help a good cause. 

We understand that Messrs. Yaraanaka will issue, towards the end of 
the year, a large work by Messrs. H. L. Joly and K. Tomita, describing 
and very fully illustrating the exhibits. L. M. R. 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF DAY, AT 

HOME, BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

The Memorial on the subject of the Education of Indian Girls was 
presented to the Secretary of State for India at the India Office, on 
October 12. Hie members of the deputation were: Mrs. Fawcett, Sir 
Krishna Gupta, k.c.s.i., Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., Sir Mancherjee 
Bhownaggree. k.c.i.e., Sir John Jardine, k.c.i.k., M.P., Lady Muir 
Mackenzie, Lady Emily Lutyens, Ijady Cecilia Roberts, Mrs. N. C. Sen, 
Mrs, E. Agnes R. Haigh, and Mr, A. Yusuf Ali (Honorary Secretary). 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain was accompanied by Sir T. Morison, k.c.i.k., 
Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.i., and Sirdar Daljit Singh (Members of the 
Council) ; Sir Thomas Holderness, k.c.b., k.c.s.i. (Permanent Under 
Secretary); Mr. M. C. C. Seton, c.n. {Secretary to the Judicial and Public 
Department) ; and Dr. F. Heath, c.b., chairman, and Miss Lawrence 
(Board of Education), member of the Secretary of State’s Committee of 
Selection for Educational Appointments in India, 

In introducing the deputation, Mrs. Fawcett pointed out that more 
than sixty years ago the East India Company declared in a Memorial that : 
“The education of girls gives a far greater proportional impulse to the 
moral and social tone of the whole population than the education of men, 
and that though progress had been made since 1884, the proportion of boys 
and girls receiving education in Government schools in India was 5 to I, and 
the money spent on each sex shows a still greater disparity, being 9 to i. 
In British India less than 4,000 women and girls out of every million of the 
population were being educated, or less than 4 per 1,000, and considerably 
under | per cent, were in Government schools. In several of the Feu- 
datory States the proportion was much higher ; in Baroda it was nine times 
as high.” She maintained that caution was necessary in dealing with the 
question, but that caution without courage degenerated into timidity. 

Sir Krishna Gupta, who is Chairman of the Committee which prepared 
the Memorial, said that it was fatal to the cause of national progress and 
advancement that the education of one half of the population should pro- 
ceed while the other remained absolutely ignorant. Educated men must have 
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educated wives. It was the desire of the Goveraraent of India and the * 
people of India to improve the education of women and girls, and the 
desire of the memorialists was the appointment of a committee of intpiiry, 
consisting of men and women, to collect and report on the facts and 
special needs of the different parts of India. 

Sir William Wedderburn pointed out that the memorable dispatch of 
Sir Charles Wood, in 1854, which created Uifiversities in India, and 
extended the boon of higher education, had in if an element of heroism, 
for it was in the throes of the Mutiny that the fcAindations of the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta and Bombay were we\l and trulji laid. 

l^ady Muir Mackenzie laid stress on the benefit which would accrue to 
all India if women were educated in modern methods of sanitation ; she 
urged that Indian women should be encouraged to become doctors and 
‘nurses; out of 150,000,000 women in India, nolf more than 3,000,000 
came within rea?tmf, medical aid. She declared that the women of India 
were courageous enough to meet and overcome any difficulties to obtain 
education. Mrs. N. C. Sen said th.at It ivould he a help to the Govern- 
ment as well as to the people if women were educated and medical 
colleges for women established. Sir John Jardine maintained that the 
present was a good time to move ; there was confidence and warm feeling 
everywhere, and changes of a beneficial character might be introduced into 
many humble homes in India. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali gave facts to prove that 
the demand came from the people themselves, and said that unless some- 
thing were done to push forward the education of girls at a time when new 
ideas were being adopted for the education of boys, the result w^ould be 
social disaster. 

The Secretary of State begged his hearers to believe that he was not 
unsympathetic ; indeed, he would forward the Memorial to the Govern- 
ment of India, but — after a short study of Indian questions — his opinion 
was that it was not the time nor the place to undertake so great and 
costly a project. There must be caution, always caution ; the education 
of women was a modern growth ; it was not even satisfactory in this 
country ; many*problems remained to be solved ; how, then, solve problems 
in India by transferring an experimental system from West to East? 
There must be a spontaneous movement from India, not from England, 
and not from the Government. He was not disposed to appoint a 
commission of inquiry. The one great need was better trained and better 
paid women teachers. He was not unsympathetic towards Indians who 
felt that the future of their country depended largely on the progress of 
women’s education, but when the Empire was at stake the moment was 
not opportune for a calm and careful study of a vast problem. 

Among the many signatories to the Memorial are : H.H. the Aga 
Khan, Princess Sophia Duleep Singh, the Right Hon. Syed Ameer 
•Alit Mrs. N. C. Sen, Mrs.' C. A, Latif, Mrs.'Abbas Ali Baig, Mrs. S. A. 

,, Bhisey, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, Dr. J. N. Mehta, Lady Cecilia Roberts, 
Lady Jenkins, Mrs. P. L. Roy, Mrs. Olive Schreiner, Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel,* Mrs. S. A. Barnett, Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. Estlin Carpenter, The 
Dean of Manchester, Prof. Patrick Geddes, the Master of Pembroke 
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College, the Warden of Keble, and the Principal of Mansfield, Oxford, 
Sir George Birdwood, Mrs. Fox Strangways, Mrs. Blair, Miss S. A. 
Bonnerjee, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Arthur Symonds, Mr. Harold Spender, 
Dr. John Pollen, Sir Edward Russell, Mr. C. P. Scott, Mr. Graham 
Wallas, Miss Margaret Ashton, Mrs. P. Villiers-Stuart. 

\ ' 

A Gokhale Scholarship for Women is the form in which many 
of the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale’s friends in this country wish to 
enshrine his memory. Sir Krishna Gupta and Sir William Wedderburn, 
who have issued an appeal, say: ‘W'he education of his people was the 
special object of his* life, and, above all, the education of women j for 
in the qualities of Indian womanhood — in the power of well-directed 
sacrifice and service-ni-lies the assured hope of national regeneration. « 
Pressed though we may be in this war time by man^;>?klms, cannot we, 
when India is standing so bravely by our side, spare a little to record our 

love and admiration for one of the noblest of her sons ? Looking to the 
special conditions of Indian home life, authorities on education are agreed 
that the particular need for the education of girls in India is the supply 
of trained Indian women teachers ; and it is now proposed that, in 
memory of Mr. Gokhale, a scholarship of ;^ioo per annum for three 
years should be established, to assist a suitable candidate in coming to 
England, with a view to receiving the best training obtainable. In order 
permanently to endow such a scholarshiji, and with a view to the scheme 
being put into operation at an early date, a life-long friend of Mr. Gokhale 
offers to make in her will a bequest of ^£ 2^000 (estimated to produce 
^Too per annum), provided that other friends will, by donations, find 
the ;j^3oo required for the income of the scholarship during the next 
three years.” Pending arrangements for the' custody of the proposed 
fund, Sir W. Wedderburn (Meredith, Gloucester) has been asked to open 
a ** Gokhale Scholarship” account, to which donations will be paid. A 
good response has already been made, but the greater the help the greater 
the possibilities. « 

'I here was an All-India gathering at 21, Cromwell Road, South Ken- 
sington, to commemorate the anniversary of the death of Raja Rammohun 
Roy. The invitations were sent out in the name of the President (Sir 
Krishna Gupta) and the members of the London Brahmo Samaj, and the 
spirit of the remarkable meeting w^as the honouring of a great Indian by 
his fellow-countrymen, irrespective of creed, and by many British friends. 
Sir Krishna gave an admirable sketch of the life and character of 
Rammohun Roy, and told how as a young man he wrote a treatise against 
idolatry and superstition — an early indication of his reforming zeal and bis 
desire to free his countrymen from spiritual slavery. He had an open, 
mind, and took pains to understand other religions. He studied Sanskrit 
at Benares, Arabic at Patna, and when his interest was aroused in Christ- 
ianity he acquired a knowledge of Hebrew and Greek in order to read the 
Bible in the original, as he had done the Koran and the sacred writings of 
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his own people. His book, entitled “The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide 
to Peace and Happiness,'* brought him into conflict with Christian mis- 
sionaries and with Hindus. He still continued his reforming work, and 
gathered round him at his house in Calcutta intelligent Hindus ; eventually 
the Brahmo Samaj was founded, to carry-on t^e worship of God on a 
theistic basis as conceived in the Upanishads, land the first Prayer-hall 
was opened in Calcutta in 1830. This was therrowning point in his life, 

“ the fruit of years of toil, devotion and singlertes^ of purpose, undeterred 
by suffering, disappointment, and relentless pei^ecution.’* He was also a 
social reformer and rendered great service to Jx>rd William Bentinck in 
the suppression of Sati, and was a strong advocate of the spread of 
eduration,* Raja Rammolutn Roy was the first educated Indian to make 
the long voyage to England via the Cape of Good 1 lope, and received a 
warm welcorntTin^jhis country. He gave evidence before a committee of 

the House of Commons, dealing with Indian affairs, and showed a broad 

grasp of the political situation. He died in li^ngland, and was buried in 
Arno Vale Cemetery, Bristol ; some years later a mausoleum was erected 
in his memory by Dwarkanath Tagore, grandfather of Sir Rabindranath. , 
Tributes to his memory were paid by Mr. (i. R. S. Mead, Dr. Walsh, of 
the Theistic Church, and Mr. A. Yusuf Ali. Mr. Mead regarded him as 
one of the world’s great men, and a pioneer in the study of comparative 
religion. There must be a coming together if the true culture of the 
world is to become really catholic. Mr. Yusuf AU said that the title 
“ Raja ” was given to Rammohun Roy by an Emperor of Delhi, and that 
Moslems charged him with the duty of representing them in Europe. 
Dr. Walsh pointcfl out the unhappy ])Osilio)i for a man of his wirle 
sympathies in finding himself assailed on both sides — by Christians and 
by Hindus — but his great study was faith, not creed ; religion, not theology. 


'Phe Masur Rock temples and other Hindu temples of the Kangra Hills, 
Punjab, were brought before an interested audience at a meeting of tne 
Royal Asiatic Society by means of photographic lantern slides by Mr. H. 
Lee Shuttleworth, who commented on them from the architectural and 
historical point of view. With regard to the age of the Masur temple, 
Mr. Shuttleworth said that the people assigned its construction to the epic 
heroes, the Pandavas. Mr, Vincent Smith puts it not later than the seventh 
century ; it was built after Buddhism had almost died out in the district. 
The sculpture of Krishna on one of the lintels is interesting as affording 
the earliest evidence of his worship in Kangra, if Dr. Vogel's reading of an 
inscription be correct. 

Pundit Shyam Shankar made an earnest appeal fora better knowledge of 
India — historic, economic, literary, political, classical, religious, and 
personal — on the part of Britons in his lecture at University College, 
London, on October 19. India and England are necessary to each other, 
he said, and therefore mutual knowledge is imperative. Pie stated that the 
English school curriculum takes no notice of India and its history, and 
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firged drastic changes in this respect ; he also suggested an Indian Branch 
for the Matriculation examination, to be extended for the 6. A. examination, 
and to include a knowledge of Nagri, Persian, Tamil and Sanskrit alphabet 
and vocabularies ; translations from the classical works of Hindus and 
Moslems ; Indian traditional history ; a religious and social survey of India ; 
and that Hindustani should be an optional language for Greek or Latin or 
one of the modern languages. He wants an interest in India awakened in 
schoolboys, and that they should extend their knowledge at the Universities. 
He said that the head masters of Eton, Harrow, and Rugby agreed with 
him, but that there was difficulty in, inducing the Governing Bodies to 
appoint teachers, and the Universities to accept Hindustani as a substitute 
for one of the compulsory languages. . India, with its great history, tradi- 
tions, literature, and millions of people, is a living and vital part of the 
British Empire, and a knowledge of it should be as much or more a part 
of a boy’s education as the history of Greece and Rome dnd a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin. 

Through the courteous hospitality of Lord and l.ady Glenconncr, the 
At Home of the Hospitality Committee on October 28, was held at 
34, Queen Anne s Gate ; many Indian students and British friends were 
present. In addition to the interest of the speeches, was the pleasure of 
seeing the famous collection of pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney, and Constable. Lord Haldane, President of the 
Committee, laid stress on the significance of the gathering ; though of 
different nationalities, the guests were deeply attached to one great cause 
and passionately united in a great struggle for freedom. India was deeply 
concerned, for though British rule has its defects it is separated by an 
enormous gulf from the rule which would be established were Germany to 
prevail and her movement eastward to succeed. The war, he said, in spite 
of its suffering and sorrow, cannot terminate without some good, and in the 
working out of great pur[)oses in the future India would take her part. 
The admirable lecture given by Or. Burrows, Principal of King’s College, 
London, dealt with the peoples and problems of the Balkan Peninsula. 
The characteristics and history of the Greeks, Slavs, Rumanians, Bui* 
garians, Serbians, and Macedonians were vividly described, and the events 
which have led to the situation to-day. The policy of the Entente Powers 
was not to play off one State against another and give the lands of one to 
the other in turn as Germany did ; they stood, he declared, for union, and 
any temporary failure was due to their virtues, not to their vices. 


The lecture by Mr. H. Charles Woods on “ The Dardanelles Campaign 
attracted a large audience to the last meeting of the Central Asian Society,, 
and his excellent lantern slides added special interest to his remarks. He 
showed the serious difficulties that have to be overcome upon sea and land^ 
and said that consequently conditions are more favourable to those in 
occupation of the shores. In the confined area ships lose a large part of 
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their power to manoeuvre, and short-ranged guns on shore in enemy hands 

gain considerably in usefulness. Mr. Woods considered that a mistake 

had been made in sending the fleet to bombard the Dardanelles before an 

adequate landing force was available. Sir Thomas Holdich, from the 

chair, Sir Edwin Pears, Colonel C. E. Yate, and Colonel A. C. Yate, and 

Others, took part in the subsequent discuSsion.^ 


Lady Sydenham, presiding at a meeting aP 21, Cromwell Road, of the 
Women's Indian Study Association^ in connection with the Conference of 
the National Union of Women Workers, explained that the Association 
existed to spread among Englishwomen a better knowledge of their Indian 
sisters ; many of them went to India as wives of civilians or military men 
without having given a thought to life in *the Bfeist. Interesting speeches 
were made iTy Dr.^Winifred Bartholomew on her experiences in Nagpur, 
Madras, and elsewhere in India as a doctor, and by Miss Edith Gedge on 
the work of a University Women's Settlement in Bombay. A full report 
of - the meeting of may be obtained from Mr. Elliott Stock, Paternoster 
Row, l.ondon. Price 2d. 

At the recent National Conference in London of the Brotherhood Move- 
ment, international greetings were conveyed by representatives of other 
countries. Mr. Naoshi Rato spoke for Japan and declared that the Move- 
ment, important in the past, would become ten times more important after 
the war, which, he maintained, was producing a genuine awakening of 
religious enthusiasm. M. Daniel Goroetzky, of Petrograd, brought greet- 
ings from Russia, and said that the Brotherhood and Sisterhood Movements 
would open up a new way of concord between different nationalities. In 
Russia, he added, the phrase “ Let us be brothers,'’ means that a man will 
.share with his brother all he has, and even give his life for him. 


' Russia. 

“ The Inner Light of Russia " was the subject of Mademoiselle Zenaida 
Vengerova's lecture to the Russian Circle, Lyceum Club, on October 14. 
Though Russia is always regarded as autocratic, the spirit of the nation 
is democratic ; the best Russian is spoken by the peasantry, and is full 
of colour and devoid of bad grammar; it was a liberal education in 
acquiring correctness of diction to talk to Russian droshky men. The 
prohibition of the vodka had done much to bring to the surface the fine 
qualities of the Russian peasantry. In December the Russian Circle will 
join the Debating Society of the Club in a debate on the statement that 
** The novels of Tolstoi give a truer impression of Russian character than 
do the works of Dostoievsky." 

Speaking on “ Popular Russia ” at last month's meeting of the Anglo- 
RusiStian/ Literary Society, Miss Alice Birkhead, a writer who includes 
Russia in her survey, showed how a better and much to be desired under- 
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standing of Russia is gradually growing up in this country ; old ideas are 
giving way before clearer knowledge \ Russia’s power to create in music 
and in art has been recognized, and the war is bringing about a notable 
readjustment of ideas with regard to many things, including the Russian 
soldier. The consolidation of Anglo-Russian friendship, she added, is' 
equally important to British ^rade ks to Slav development. 

Dr. Pollen spoke on “The l^ussian Soldier ” at the November meeting 
of the Society, and showed how formidable he was when standing at bay in 
defence of “ Holy Russia ” anef his “ Littld Father. Referring to Napoleon’s 
advance to Moscow, he pointed out that within live months from the battle 
of Borodino, there was not a single armed French foe left in the vasf con- 
fines of the Russian Empire.^ He .hoped history would repeat itself. Dr. 
Pollen referred to his forecast of years ago that the Kaiser’^ ambitious 
policy was to establish a new Germano-Roman Empire from the shores of 
Belgium and Holland through Berlin, Vienna, and Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf, and, by becoming supreme in Mesopotamia, he hoped to 
dominate Egypt, paralyse Russia, shake the power of l^ritain in India and 
humiliate the British Empire to the dust. If the Euphrates Valley be tiie 
real objective, Dr. Pollen considered that British policy should be to use 
Cyprus as a base, as Disraeli intended, advance through Asia Minor, join 
hands with Russia, hold the Euphrates Valley, and, backed up by troops 
from India and Japan, fight the great fight for justice and right on the 
plains of Asia. 

Mr. Foster Fraser, who has recently returned to this country from 
Russia, lectured to the Russia Society on October 15, and pointed out the 
remarkable, industrial, physical and moral benefit of compulsory teetotalism. 
Manufacturers said that the efficiency of the workers had increased con- 
siderably ; there was a growing public consciousness among the Russian 
people that they must get rid of the corruption which had been too often 
found in public life. Sir Frederick Pollock presided at the meeting and 
Sir Edward Grey sent a letter expressing his good wishes to the Society. 

On November 4, Mr. Stephen Graham began his series of lectures on 
Russia at the London University, South Kensington, and laid stress on the 
strength of the national feeling. Painters, for instance, well known 
throughout the world, would only paint Russia and Russian life. There 
was no great love of order or discipline in the country ; an Englishman, 
seeing Russian troops on the march, would think them very disorderlyr.> 
they did not keep step, and women would march in the ranks carrying 
bundles for their husbands or sons; but the spirit of the army was 
magnificent. Mr. Graham’s lectures (on Thursdays at 3.15 p.m.) will deal 
with “ The Significance of Orthodoxy,” “ Tolstoy and his Teaching,” and 
“ The Modern Movement in Russia.” 

A. A^ S. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


Studies in Literature and FIistorv. By the late Sir Alfred Lyall. 
{John Murray,") , 

Criticism of criticism is never a very liberal occupation, especially when 
the critic whose writings are under review is of such established repute as 
was the late Sir Alfred Lyall. The volume of his essays recently published 
by Mr. Murray is a selection of the articles contributed by him to various 
reviews since 1894, up to which date his articles had been previously 
included in his Asiatic Studies.” 

Most of the essays bearing directly upon Indian matters have — so the 
preface tells us — been omitted in accordance with the instructions of their 
author, who regarded them as of insufficient permanent value for republi- 
cation ; but readers of the “ Asiatic Studies ” will recognize that many 
of the essays in the present volume follow out lines of thought suggested 
in the earlier work, or apply in a larger sphere the results of observation 
made when Sir Alfred Lyall was studying Indian myths and Indian 
religions in Berar, or the “ rare and antique stratification of society in 
Rajputana.” The two essays, “ Race and Religion ” and “ The State in 
its Relation to Eastern and Western Religions,” are those which illustrate 
more particularly the continuity of Sir Alfred LyalFs thought in this 
direction. 

Articles of a more literary character make up the larger portion of the 
book, and bring us once again in contact with that rare mixture of 
extensive knowledge, fine imagination, and exceptional power of literary 
expression which all who knew the deceased scholar and statesman were 
accustomed to look for and to find in his work. 

A Defence of Aristocracy. By Anthony M. Ludovici. {(ConstabU 
and Co^ 10s. 6d. net. 

* The problem of government has rarely been attacked with such ardour 
as by Mr. Ludovici in his latest book, ** A Defence of Aristocracy^” If 
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Everyone were as dominated as he is by the idea that to rule wisely or to be 
wisely ruled is the sole aim of human endeavour, it would not matter very 
much, we venture to think, what form the ruling took. Where rulers and 
people are “ led, guided, and inspired by one general idea which animates 
all their hopes and plans, colouts all their deeds and endeavour^ and 
kindles all their passions Sind desires,’* where they are “ governed by the 
same inviolable values that permeate all their loves and hates, all their 
virtues and vices, and all their domestic and public manners,” there the 
difference between the aristocratic and the democratic conceptions would 
merely be a difference in ex^utive and not in aim. 

But — and Mr. Ludovici’s indictment of most hitherto existing aristocracies 
and all democracies shows this pretty plainly — neither among rulers j^rrufed 
has, so far, this idea concerning gpvernment been the all-absorbing one. It 
has been, and so long as human nature remains as it is we. think it will 
continue to be, sometimes ignored by, more often obliged to walk alongside 
of, other disrespectful but not less vital companions, one of which unruly mob 
has been man’s natural disposition (we will spare Mr. Ludovici’s feelings, 
and not call it “ natural right ’*) to act, so far as his natural power per- 
mits, in his own interest. To govern and to be governed — these ambitions 
have never occupied human minds exclusively from birth until death, and 
government has had to hold out certain motives to individuals to agree in 
exercising these natural dispositions in a certain way before mankind took 
kindly to government. Even in these days when, as Mr. Ludovici remipds 
us, “ to be young and to be indifferent can be no longer synonymous,” it 
is no improbable supj^osition that some of the best people, what though 
they possessed all the qualities which we are told indicate flourishing life, 
might protest against the ordinance that they should rule ; they might even 
go so far as to call Mr. Ludovici a Puritan for offering them such a straight 
and sunless career. Other interests than the governmental one, and some 
not less important, though many much more selfish, beckon and demand 
allegiance, and the world’s history affords, we think, clearer evidence of the 
inevitability of such intrusions upon the sphere of government than of the 
success or failure of any particular principle. 

A pure principle can, of course, always claim that its purity and truth 
have been unsullied by the failure of the many attempts to realize it, and in 
this respect we must in fairness accord the same indulgence to the principle 
of democracy as to the principle of aristocracy. But government, being 
essentially a practical business, is apt to be guided more by experience 
. than by the titles of pure principles. No principle of government can, at 
this stage of the world’s history, expect obedience on account of its abstr|^t 
value alone ; each principle must in a sense bear the burden of its various 
applications, however partial, and face the shailows thrown by these across 
its path. Mr. Ludovici has submitted enough evidence of the failure of 
such aristocratic government as England has been endowed with to make 
the average thoughtful citizen, whose opinion, despite Mr. Ludovici’s scorn 
' of it, does to himself X!Ci2XXitx (which happens to be the kind of mattering, as 
things are constituted, that matters !), a little doubtful of the precedents of 
; cthe pure principle of aristocracy and a little more disinclined^^jpertmps, than 
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he is by nature to look upon anyone or any group of his fellow-creaturoB 
as an. infallible Providence, For, in spite of the Incas of Peru, the ancient 
Egyptians, theManchu aristocracy, and the other illustrations adduced of suc- 
cessful aristocratic government, in spite even of Charles L and the demo- 
cratic and Puritanic excesses consequent upon that discreditable chapter in 
English history, the general lesson of histprical> experience is that power in 
the hands of one person, or of a feW persons, over the destinies of many 
tends to tyranny — a tyranny as disastrous to the tyrant as it is to his victims. 
That is the real argument for democracy, th6 aim of whose pure principle 
embraces just as much concern fey the preservation of its worthiest mem- 
bers as for the rescue of its least worthy. Distribution of power is what 
democracy aims at, and though the machinery of checks and balances 
which has so far been devised still permits of the abuse of power by all 
classes concerned in government, the evil lies*, we think, not so much in 
the inadequacy of the machinery as in the false conceptions everywhere 
prevalent prompting the aspirations of mankind. Thin is Mr. Ludovici's 
own premise, and very powerfully indeed does he urge it, though in his 
indictment we are conscious of more bitterness and less equanimity than 
would mark, we suggest, the bearing of the pure aristocrat. That Olympian 
being, as assumed in the pure principle asseverating his divine kingship, 
feels no more bitterness towards, than sympathy with, the frailties of what 
the author of “The Patriot King’' described as ‘‘ the silly world ” : his 
judgment is unimpassioned and his object is to understand the causes of 
silliness rather than to abuse and ridicule it. To attack angrily would be 
a renouncement of his aristocratic biithright, and this the pure aristocrat is 
as incapable as he is undesirous of doing. Further than this premise, 
which few who arc really moved by the spectacle of civilization’s present 
appalling indifference to suicide will, we think, attempt to deny, we cannot 
confidently go. Our scepticism of preterisions to divine right, whether in 
things temporal or in things eternal, bars the way, as well as our persuasion 
that in practical matters power is always limited by the capacities of the 
thing acted upon as well as by the faculties of the agent, and that the ex- 
tent of subrnission presumed by the pure principle of aristocracy is contrary 
to human nature. 

Into Mr. l^udovici’s contention that physical beauty is the concomitant 
of the aristocratic nature we have not the requisite biological and socio- 
logical knowledge to go, but we should think that the modern icsthetic stand- 
point, regarding beauty less as a specific <|uality than consisting of a relation- 
ship between perceiver and perceived, w ould make the business of its recogni- 
tion by no means an easy task even for aristocrats, and that occupation, 
with its infinite variety — to say nothing of preoccupation, with its posses- 
sion — might even seriously hinder the work of government. 

; We have, moreover, a further doubt concerning the origin of that in- 
fallible taste ” with which the aristocrat ifi endowed. 'Faste to us appears, 
as indeed it appears to Mr, Ludovici, no less an historical, sociological 
product than any other habit, attitude, or manner of the individual ; but in 
its evolution we think that a large part has been played by the contrary 
bad tast^>vbad habits, and bad manners of the majority of human beings so^ 
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Utterly offensive to Mr. Ludovici. We doubt if, without the constant pres- 
•sure implied in the act of preference, the isolated dictates of mere rules — 
for such any regime that is presumed to issue from the immune aristocratic 
soul itself must be — would be sufficient for its continued vigorous 
existence. I. C. W, 


INDIA 

The Fatal Garland. By Mrs. Ghosal {nh Sormati Svarna lCumari*Devi). 

(London : T. Werner Laurie^ Ltd.) 

India, and, in particular, Bengal, knight well be proud of so brilliant a 
writer as Mrs. Ghosal, the talented sister of Rabindra-Nath -Tagore,, the 
poet, to whom the Nobel Prize has tecently been awarded. In her first 
novel, “ The Unfinished J5ong,” the author gave us an interesting picture of 
a Hindu maiden's development, in which she probably laid hate her own 
soul; whilst in “The Fatal Garland** she shows us* the“ self-sacrifice of 
which an Indian woman is capable. Although imbued with the culture of 
the West (her father gave her an unusually good education), and most keen 
on the emancipation of womanhood, yet this distinguished Indian writer 
temained faithful to the customs of India, and even keeps “ purdah *’ when 
staying with her Indian relations. It is this Indian spirit, and the native 
atmosphere which she succeeded in imparting to the tale she narrates, that 
fascinates us mostly. 

The historical background, too, lends a particular charm and interest to 
this book, in the writing of which we are told that she was greatly en- 
couraged by her husband. It transports us to the fourteenth century, a.d., 
when Sham-ud-din Elias-Shah, the Mogul Governor of Bengal, proclaimed 
himself independent of the Emperor of Delhi. The son of the latter, 
Sekandar-Shah was, on the throne of Bengal when the tale begins ; whilst 
the Raja, Suryadeb, who had helped him to establish his independence, 
was the chief of Dinajpur, I'he first chapter opens with two fair young 
Hindu maidens playing with flowers in the Raja's beautiful garden. Both 
belong to families of high rank. Presently they are joined by two young 
married women, who, whilst plucking flowers and weaving them into gar- 
lands, bring the conversation on the possible marriage of the Rajkumar, 
the Raja’s son. Prom the lake a boat comes into sight, with a handsome 
youth playing the flute. No sooner do the young women hear the sound 
of the music than they begin to dance, thus welcoming back the Rajkumar. 
When he steps out of his boat, they challenge him with merry laughter to 
choose his Queen, as in their play they have made him King ; and one of the 
married ladies present him with a garland of lotus-flowers that the youifger 
of the two young maidens, Nirupama, had woven. The Rajkumar takes the 
garland and puts it round the neck of Shakti, the older and far more 
> beautiful of the two maidens, yrhereupon Nirupama, with a sad little face, 
asks leave to be the handmaid of the Queen. 

- This charming episode, innocent as it looked, was to have far*reaching 
consequences ; for it was a so-called Gandarba marriage, which, though 
obsolete now, was recognized as legitimate in olden times. Almost 
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immediately afterwards Shakti was taken by her father to perform with him 
a long pilgrimage, which lasted several years, and during which her father* 
died* When at last free, her first endeavour was to approach the man 
whom she had ever since regarded as her husband. His father having mean- 
while died, he now had become Raja. Forgetful of his pledge, and being 
told by his mother that Shakti had left with l^r father to get married to 
some foreign Prince, he married little. Nirdpama, who was devoted to him 
ever since her childhood. 

Shakti, ignorant of all this, gladly avails herself of an opportunity to 
approach the young Raja at a tournament given in commemoration of 
Bengal’s triumph over Delhi. Here the autlior shows great imagination 
and. descriptive power. She narrates how Shakti in costly attire, 
although modestly hidden by her Indian mantle, throws at the young Raja 
the garland he had given to her years ago at the pioment he won the prize 
at archery, ^ut as ill-luck would have it, she missed her aim. 'I'he gar- 
land, with fatal result, is picked up by the Crown Prince of Bengal, who, at 
the same time, looks at Shakti with admiration. The Raja leaves with his 
retinue, not heeding the garland. Shakti then steps forward to claim it 
back. She is followed out by the Crown Prince’s eyes as she dis- 
appears in the adjoining wood. There she meets the young Raja? 
who, recognizing her, dismounts and follows her ; they walk together to a 
brook, where they are at last alone. Shakti is the first to speak ; she tells 
him of her devotion and how she always thought of him as her husband 
since he had given her the very garland with which she tried to make 
herself remembered to him at the tournament. The Raja is deeply touched, 
but he has to confess that he has married Nirupania, and that she is now 
the Rani. Shakti remains speechless at first ; but then, recovering herself 
from her terrible disappointment, convinces him that it was she, Shakti, 
who was his lawful wife, begging him not to forsake her. At this juncture 
a voice is heard from behind the bushes (for they had been watched) 
saying “that this is never to be.” It was the voice of his mother. 
Whereupon the Raja, frightened, makes a movement to leave. Shakti, 
beside herself with rage and grief, rises to disappear in the dark wood, 
but in going she pronounces a curse on the Raja and his race. 

After long wanderings in the dark wood, unprotected and lonely, she at 
last reaches the Hindu temple where an aunt of hers is a devotee. It is 
there that she is met by the messengers of the Crown Prince of Bengal, 
who asks her to become his wife. After a great conflict with herself — for 
in spite of it all she still loves the Raja—she consents at last, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of her aunt not to change her Hindu creed. 

Jfi the following chapters we see the beautiful Shakti as Sultana of 
Bengal, arrayed in costly garments and priceless jewellery. Her husband, 
now Sultan, is devoted to her, but she treats him with little affection. Her 
little daughter, Gulbahar, is her only solace., 

The author now brings a new interest to her novel by describing a war 
in Bengal and its fateful consequences for Shakti— a war which was waged 
between the Sultan, her husband, and the Raja whom she never ceased 
to love. When the Raja is eventually captured and imprisoned in the 
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« subterranean caves of the Sultan's palace, Shakti rises to the situation in 
resolving to liberate him, whom to the end she considers as her lawful 
husband. Here we cannot but think of those young widows who ascended 
the funeral piles to die out of devotion with their dead husbands. It was 
the immensity of her love which made Shakti give up her young and brilliant 
life. The author dramaticallji describes the last scene in the prison when 
Shakti takes the Raja*s place in the cell, and is murdered in his stead by a 
horrible mistake, whilst he escapes to his country and his people. But 
Shakti’s great soul enters kirvana, the place of rest and peace. 

Viewed through European eyes, must confess that the young Raja, in 
spite of his noble feelings and righteousness, does not seem worthy of so 
much sacrifice on the part of so grijat and beautiful a woman -as Shakti. 
His conduct to her is not chivalrous. At times he even acts cowardly to 
her. This would impl^ that too much womanly devotion, which only too 
often degenerates into subjugation, as in the case with Asiatfc women, does 
not make heroes. But as we have already pointed out, the tale is typically 
Indian, and that is its charm. L. M. R. 


'^Indian Thou(;ht, Fast and Present. By R. W. Frazer, ll.b., c.e., 
i.c.s. ( 7 *. Fisher Unwin^ Ltd.) 

A well-illustrated volume of 339 pages, this book contains a good, if 
slightly opaque, account of the history of Hindu religious ideas. Beginning 
with the Vedas and their Brahman interpreters, we go on to the Upanishads, 
or books of secret knowledge. 7 'hese are said to be held by orthodox 
thought in India” (though the expression is a little vague) to be “ Divine 
revelations,” but difficult to reconcile as “idealistic, pantheistic, and 
theistic,” Buddhism was the next development, and then, on its decline 
in India, which is traced here, S'ankara undertook to prove that its doc- 
trines were in opposition to the revelation of Vedic Scriptures, and that in 
reality all life was illusion, and that only the spiritual exists. Later schools 
of thought are dwelt on and examined in connection with the Government 
proposals for a Hindu faculty of theology. This scheme, del&irable or not, 
seems fraught with difficulties when we are told “ it would be impossible 
for anyone to state exactly what is the most universally philosophic thought 
of India to-day,” and when the faith includes (besides the Khrishna 
story, which may be connected with that of the Christ) the Veda for the 
S’aivites of South India, with hymns of Sambandhar, a Brahman and a 
Dravidian saint, who “ is traditionally held to have instigated the slaughter 
of 8,000 Jains by crushing them to death in oibmills. . . . The memory 
of Sambandhar is still revered in South India, and his image worshfpped 
in every S'aivite temple.” We get to easier and pleasanter matter in an ex- 
cellent chapter on the history and position of women in India (citing many 
Muslim maiiresse-femmes of great renown and influence), and an account of 
the modern movements of the Brahma Samaj and the Arya Samaj, both of 
. which are Vedic revivals which have arisen through the influence to some 
extent (indirect although it may be) of European learning and mopothbistic 
teaching. — A. F. S. . 
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THE NEAR EAST 

Grographical Aspects of Balkan Problems, in their Relation to 
THE Great European War. By Marion I. Newbigin, d.sc. (Lend). 
With a* coloured map of South^EasteriU Europe, and sketch-maps. 
(London: Constable^ 7s. 6d.net. * 

It has, at any rate lately, become almost a commonplace to comment 
unfavourably upon the knowledge current in England upon the subject of 
foreign affairs. And we see that thi? work is Ao exception to the rule. 
The author writes in the preface: “We cannot believe that the new 
Britain which will arise after the war can ever reacquire her former 
• insular indifference to the politics and geogj-aphy of the Near East.” It 
is, however, to* be hoped that the politics and geography of the Balkans 
will not, after the successful conclusion of this war, be a permanent and 
anxious field of study, but rather that the Balkan (juestion will be settled 
for some time to come, on the principles of nationality modified, where 
necessary, by trade interests. 

There are, however, many points in this volume which go a long way to ^ 
explain the difficulty of attaining that longed-for ideal. Every student of 
the Near East knows that the ethnological boundaries are so complicated, 
and the rivals’ claims so eager, as to defeat the conciliatory efforts of 
neutral tribunals. But even if this w^ere possible, the cross-currents of 
trade routes (chap, vi.) and hydrographic anomalies of the peninsula 
(chap, v.) make a permanent settlement almost hopeless Thus, although 
Northern Albania has little in common, politically, with Serbia, the latter’s 
increasing trade with Italy, and especially her important markets for 
live-stock in (lenoa and Naples, makes her demand, as a geographical 
necessity, some stretch of the Adriatic coast. The acquisition of Bosnia, 
justified on racial grounds, would not solve her geographical problem 
as long as Dalmatia remained in Austrian hands. The second Balkan 
War secured fpr her friendly access to the port of Salonica, when her real 
need was “ a window on the Adriatic.” Again it is pointed out that the 
drainage anomalies of Macedonia have also cfmtributed to leaving the 
proper political status of that unhappy country so uncertain. The 
chapter dealing with Austrian rule in Bosnia-Herzegovina exposes as 
a fallacy the conventional view about that country. There has been, in the 
past, a chorus of praise for Austrian methods. She points out that these 
travellers, while appreciating the new railways and state-owned hotels, 
hav6« forgotten to study the real conditions of the natives. It is 
quite true that in Bosnia the plum and olive, in Herzegovina the tobacco 
which supplies the Imperial Rdgie “ Trafik,” point to increased prosperity. 
But taxation is heavy; the money raised chiefly goes to military needs ; im- 
ported farmers from the*North get all the advantages. In these respects the 
Slavs under Serbian rule, who are proprietors of their own soil, and have a 
national government, are naturally envied by their Bosnian brothers. 

The position^ of Roiimania as a l.atin island amid Slavs on three sides 
and Austria on the fourth has, from the diplomatic point of view, always 
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been disadvantageous. But the successive blunders of her southern 
neighbour has made her correspondingly ambitious. Presented by the 
Russians in 1878 with a portion of the Dobrudja, it has indeed been with 
her a case of accessorium sequiiur principale. After the second Balkan 
War she received a further section with Kavarna and Baltchik. It is not 
impossible that Bulgafia’s pew blunder will give her an opportunity to 
realize an even greater dream arid secure Rushtchuk and Varna, These 
claims are based on the necessity of securing the safety of the Bukarest- 
Constanza Railway, and more particularly the great bridge over the 
Danube. Of course, as the author points out, her new acquisitions now 
create a new position, and call for additions to protect the^n. But there, 
again, the success is only partial, and Roumanians real claim lies in Smother 
direction — viz., Transylvania. She is, therefore, in no better straits thap 
Serbia, wanting chiefly an outlet on the Adriatic, which she failed to get at 
the treaty of Bukarest, Greece ardently desiring a permanency in Southern 
Albania, or Montenegro, with her eyes on Scutari. 

All books written on the political situation in the Balkans during the 
last few years necessarily become " almost prehistoric ” after a short time. 
1'he author, by dwelling chiefly on the geographical aspects, has furnished 
us with something more permanent. 


Heij.p:nism in England. By Theodore Dowling, d.d., and Mr. E. W, 
Fletcher, f.s.a. Scot. (Published by the Faith Press, 22, Bucking- 
ham Street, W.C.) 2s. 6 d. net. 

'Fhe introduction to this little w'ork is written by the Greek Minister, 
M. Joannes Gennadius, and occupies some sixty pages out of the one 
hundred and sixty that compose the whole. 

So learned, and at the same time so interesting, is this preliminary 
treatise, that it is to be hoped that His Fixcellency will soon obtain the 
leisure to carry out his promise of giving a more detailed account of 
the rise and progress of the Greek community in England. We are 
all engaged, consciously or unconsciously, in making history, but few can 
write it so as to be worth the reading. Those who can do so should 
leave the making to others. He has shown clearly that Greece has 
maintained more ancient, more historic, more far-reaching and romantic 
relations with Britain and Ireland than with any other European country — 
beyond the Mediterranean, for that sea has ever been y; Ka(?* ?;/tas 
daAocrcra of the Hellenes, while Italy has always been regarded, in a 
way, as Magfia Gracia, 

It will be news to the unlearned that the first scientific explorer of 
these islands, and the first to give a trustworthy description of them^ 
was a learned Greek astronomer and navigator, one Pytheas. He travelled* 
on foot through Britain, sailed far into the Baltic, visiting the Norwegian 
coast, Shetland, the Orkneys, and perhaps Iceland. On his return to 
Marseilles, he made a report which has been lost* We know of it through 
quotations. Strabo discredited his great predecessor, sad to say, but 
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recent research proves his right to rank as one of the first of the great 
navigators of the world. 

Greek missionaries introduced Christianity into Britain long before the 
coming of Saint Augustine, and Greek Christians found their way to 
Ireland, where they founded churches and schools, so that Christianity 
was flourishing there as early as 430. Green^tells <^8 that the Church of 
England as we know it to-day, so far as* its outer form is concerned, is 
the workjof a Greek monk, Theodore of Tarsus, of whom Bede remarks 
that he was the first Archbishop whom all the Ertglish Churches obeyed ; 
and Bishop Stubbs considers him an in^portant factor in the development 
of English national life. All these and other vital facts can be gleaned 
from the introductory treatise whith brings home to the reader’s mind the 
debt that England owes to Greece. 

The neglect of reference to activities othei^ than nhose relating to the 
Church and to commerce somewhat detracts from the interest of the 
studies that follow the introduction* No account of Greek activities at 
Oxford can aftbrd to omit all reference to that “ unique phenomenon 
in the Hellenic firmament,” the modern Greek review epc7>i/a, founded 
at Oxford in 1901 ; and why set aside any mention of the Anglo-Ilellenic 
League of London, which numbers so many of the Greek community of 
the Metropolis amongst its members, as well as the leading English 
Philhellenes ? 

The work is enriched with excellent portraits, and a copious index adds 
considerably to its value. — F. R. Scatcherd. 


NOVELS OF THE AUTUMN SEASON 

’Fhe Research Magnificent. By II. G. Wells. {Macmillan and Co) 
6s. net. 

Mr. Wells has embodied a most invigorating j)icce of thinking in this 
history of William Porphyry Benham, an idealist seeking persistently to 
grasp and to realize the aristocratic ideal. And he has done so with such 
balanced regard to the humanity of the idealist and to the logic of the 
idea, that, from boyhood up to the last moment of Benham’s adventurous 
life, we follow, interested and enlightened. The achievement is even 
more remarkable in that the integrity and distinction of the idea have been 
secured by the method of isolating the idealist, of making his “ research 
magnificent” a lonely furrow, which few during his lifetime comprehended, 
and w*nich, after his death, his fictional biographer and friend. White, was 
sometimes at a loss to understand. Saving the demands of dramatic 
narrative, Benham’s idealism need not have been so independent, nor, 
.we venture to suggest, so itinerant. But the independence and the 
itinerance have made “The Research Magnificent” a fine and moving 
novel, one which in these days, whose events, unless we may prophesy 
reconstruction from them, overwhelm us with their outward idealism and 
their inward lack of the same, we shall all of us be the wi.ser for reading. 
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During this time of war, which for so many has been a schooling in 
fearlessness, Mr. Wells’s insistence on the conquest of fear as the first step • 
towards a conception of nobler living impresses us with real and most 
consequential meaning. The war, whatever grim problems of material 
distress it leaves us with, will at least leave us with courage to face them. 
The world after the was will be a more courageous world. Nations that 
have been disciplined to snap their fingers at death will no longer be 
afraid of hypothetical dangers, fear of which has hitherto supported most 
of the tyranny of our conventional thinking. 

“All of us," wrote Benhatn, “are restrained by this misfit fear from a 
thousand bold successful gestures of mind and body : we are held back 
from the attainment of mighty securities to pitiful temporary shelters that 
are, perhaps, in the end no better than traps." The account of Benham’s 
adventuring, unarmed.. through the Indian jungle by night is magnificent* 
in its seizure of the apparent perils, the real security, and “Ihe subsequent 
placidity and freedom, that came to him before whose determined advance 
fear had fled. Emancipated from fear, ideas, whether they be called 
democratic or aristocratic (and the democratic idea is not at variance with 
the aristocratic idea except in the method whereby nations shall attain to 
nobility, namely, in granting democracy opportunity to reach it rather than 
in submitting democracy to a prescription) may lead us. as the idea which 
Benham pursued, led him — far. That democracy, by the value inherent 
in the multiplication table, can dispense with the “ research magnificent,” 
that the voice of the people is, without more ado, the voice of God, is a 
conception of democracy which only exists in the minds of its opponents. 
The true democrat realizes with Benham, as, upon the battlements of 1 a 
F errifere, he reflected upon what had sustained the uncontrolled brutal 
power of that vanished Emperor of Hayti,. that “there are kings and 
tyrannies and imperialisms simply because of the unkingliness of men.” 
It is not, as Benham saw, the pride of the Christophes which perpetuates 
tyranny, but the subserviency of those fear-driven, trampled men o’er 
whom the Christophes rule. “ It is the orderly people who create tyrants, 
and it is not so much restraint above as stiff insubordinarion below that 
has to be taught to men." Even Benham, with his vision of the “Invisible 
King, the spirit of nobility, who will one day take the sceptre and rule the 
earth,” came to recognize that the future creation of a better world 
depended, not upon forces with which humanity must be newly endowed, 
but upon forces which must be freed. “ He believed more and more 
firmly that the impulses to make and help and subserve great pur- 
poses are abundantly present in the world, that they are inhibited by 
hasty thinking, limited thinking,, and bad thinking, and that the real 
ennoblement of human life was not so much a creation a.s a release.” 
“ Men do not know how to think,” he again insisted. . . . “ Miscon- 
ception is the sin and dishonour of the mind, and muddled thinking as 
ignoble as dirty conduct.” It is no longer possible to preserve the domain 
of thought for the born aristocrat, and the democratic ideal directs the 
. lives of some of us in order to diminish that ignoble and muddled 
thinking. That the final dismissal of ignobility was very far distant did 
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not perturb William Porphyry Benham ; his own “ loose, large measure of * 
time,” “before those constellations above us have changed their shape,” 
is alike sufficient for democratic faith. 

We have left uncriticized the dramatic side of the book. It has, of 
course, bearing upon Benham’s ideal adventure. Not that it determined 
his aim ; that was bom in him, and the only^indis|>ensable direction which 
his circumstances gave him was financial provision, which enabled him to 
go about the world independent of daily necessities. Their further hear in g 
is, in consequence, somewhat loose and arbitra/y, and, as a novelist, Mr. 
\Vells has naturally given Benham a viyfe, Amanda, and a friend, Prothero, 
whose connections with the idealist are most calculated to display, by 
contrast, the singular motives of his idealism. Amanda, spirited, vigorous, 
adventurous, appears to Benham as the ideal companion of his wander- 
ings until he realizes that adventurousi^ess vfes the limit of their 
unanimity. 

“Amanda loved wild and picturesque things, and Benham strong and 
clear things : the vines and brushwoods amidst the ruins of Salona that 
had delighted her had filled him with a sense of tragic retrogression. . . . 
This coast was no theatrical scenery for him : it was a shattered empire.”* 
“That passion to get all things together into one aristocratic aim, that 
restraint of purpose, that imperative to focus which was the structural 
essential of Benham’s s[)irit, was altogether foreign to her composi- 
tion.” 

.\nd so, perceiving that Amanda would turn all his travels into a jolly 
holiday, Benham goes on his way alone, and has to suffer the consequences 
of leaving her, unhusbanded, behind him. 

Prothero is the reverse of that “animated discursiveness” which 
separated Benham from Amanda. His inattention to Benham’s ideals 
was due to a personal obsession which measured all he saw in terms of 
his own physical needs, and which shaped his philosophy accordingly. 

“ These Big Things of yours,” he told Benham, “ nobody is thinking of 
them really.” “ Everybody is thinking about the New Things that 
concern himlelf. . . . First of all, food . . . then sex ; and until 
one is tranquil and not ashamed, not irritated and dissatisfied, how can 
one care for other people, or for next year or the Order of the World ? 
How can one, Benham?” 

Benham could ; but that was not so much because he was satisfied, or 
believed himself to be satisfied, as regards the desires which so feverishly 
distracted Prothero, but because faith in his research was born in him — 
because, as he declared to Amanda, his vision was the breath of life to 
him. Without that inborn faith, attention to the “research magnificent” is 
not possible either to the Amandas or the Protheros of this world. And 
in this sense discovery is at present only within sight of the aristocrat, and 
• its realization must remain, even for him, some way beyond the distant 
mountains. 


I. C. W. 
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•Guy AND Pauline. By Compton Mackenzie. {Martin Seeker.) 6s.net. 

In adventuring into certain apparently catholic, but really exclusive, 
social gatherings, there is such a thing as being overcome to desolation by 
the absence of any form of introduction. The all-pervading assumption of 
the impossibility of anyone’s not knowing everyone present intimately and 
characteristically makes a gulf ^between the unknowing stranger and the 
assembled familiars which the former feels can never be crossed wjthout 
masonic privilege. k 

I have that sense of depressing disjtance from the inhabitants of “ Guy 
and Pauline” — rdr. Comptbn Mackenzie’s resumption of one of the threads 
of the second volume of “Sinister Street A The title even desolates me 
with its implication of its sufficiency to comprehend all those 3^4 closely- 
written pages ; and as I pursue^the long tale of Guy Hazlewood’s love for 
Pauline Grey, I feel, as I have so often felt in a situation *such as that 
above alluded to, that no amount of listening to that which passes between 
them will ever make them really known to me. 

I know the place they live in. 1 can sec Wychford and Plasher s Mead, 
and all the surroundings of that prolonged — almost, 1 think, too prolonged 
— idyll, just as from an occasion at which one has been an outsider one 
carries away partial impressions the deeper because they have been incom- 
plete, But them, Guy and Pauline, I cannot sec. I'hey are set only in 
relation to each other, or rather the relationship is even less direct than 
that, for it is Gtiy’s love for Pauline which is set in relation to Pauline’s 
love for Guy. 'J’he lovers themselves in any other context barely exist. 
And this is not because we arc not shown the Grey family or the Hazle- 
wood parent, or glimpses of the previous Oxford life from which Guy has 
recently emerged ; but because, so it seems to me, Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s manner of writing is so markedly the manner of a privileged 
chronicler who has never been faced with the necessity of making his 
characters interesting independently of the setting in which he first found 
them attracting him. He seems to me to rely entirely upon the interest 
which setting alone gives to individuals ; he is for ever tfying to get 
character outlines by filling in the background. And his persistence in 
this method — the way he forces picturesque expressions, such as “ white 
fastness,” ‘‘the desk full of childish things,” which on first using had all 
the charm of spontaneity, to constant drudgery in the service of this 
method — becomes ineffective and monotonous, and encourages the impres- 
sion that the individuals of the story would not be recognizable away from 
their particular and idyllic surroundings. Because of this barrier to realiza- 
tion of personality, the actual dramatic current of the story runs dully a’^d^ 
rather like an empty train, pur(X)selessly. It does not carry the idyll forward, 
it leaves it stranded behind. And, consequently, the reader contemplates 
its destination with much the same vagueness as Mrs. Grey considered the. 
.actual journey of Pauline — “Lyme Regis, perhaps ... or Cromer. . , . 
’Lyme Regis, I think, because the trains to Folkestone have been torn 

V ^ Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s language is, as usual, choice and, where his 
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choice of words is less conspicuous, singularly beautiful — the whole * 
aesthetic effect contributing to my wonder that so many exquisite pages 
should leave me so unsatisfied. 

I. C. W. 


Victory. By Joseph Conrad. {^Methuen and Co,, Ltd.) 6s. net. 

Admirers of Mr. Conrad scarcely need the warning which he gives them 
in the preface to this, his latest, and we think his finest, novel, that the 
victory here dealt with has nothing to do with the war. T^ike the actual 
stage^of so many of his storie-^the Malay Archipelago — which still has 
all those elements of distance and uhfamiliarity so favourable to the novel 
* of adventure — the field of conflicts to which Mr. Conrad’s attention is 
devoted is one to which many of us are still foreigners— namely, the terri- 
tory of the human soiil. The word Victory, the shining and tragic goal 
of human effort,” is not demeaned, all who read the book will feel, by its 
application to that, for the time being, unfashionable wildcmCSS, bUt iS 
lifted into a more real significance than any which attaches to its use *n the 
Temple of Janus ; and, as spectators of Irena’s supreme and eternal triumph, 
we are made more conscious of the unreality of that goal to which the eyes 
of nearly all Europe are set. 

In outward action and in inward motive, the story of “ Victory ” is a 
strange one. fleyst, a Swedish baron, whose sceptical and negative atti- 
tude towards life, inculcated in him by his dead father, has made him easily 
acquiescent in the turi\ of fortune s wheel, which comes to a standstill in 
the deserted island of Samburan, is drawm into unconscious combat with 
the low, brutal, and vindictive Teuton, Schomberg, an hotel-keeper on the 
mainland, the victim of whose unsatisfied lust he has protected. Into this 
duel, originating before the cause of its intenser provocation, I ^ena, appeared 
on the scene, in the inbred malignity of Schomberg’s nature, there advance 
as active but differently motived assistants two of the most villainous and 
blood curdling^ad venturers we have ever yet set eyes on. Ignorant of the 
piratical fauna of the South Seas, we are tempted to criticize Mr. Jones and 
his minion, Ricardo, as too elaborately devilish to be real ; but from the 
imaginative point of view, the emphasis upon their positive villainy may be 
a necessary counterpoise to the fixed negation and temperamental aloof- 
ness of Heyst’s attitude. It is the girl, Lena, once a member of a travelling 
orchestra, and performing at Schomberg’s hotel at the time of Heyst’s 
meeting her and of her rescue by him, who is the pivot of the story and 
the iftainspring and chime itself of the last tragic but triumphant suspension 
of hostilities. 

Never have Mr. Conrad’s seizure of the inevitable, his apprehension of 
, what in life separates fancies from facts, and. in death unites them, been 
spent in the delivery of’ so clear and beautiful a message as in Victory.” 

1. C. W. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Arch/eological Survey of India. Notes on the Ancient Geography of 
Gandhara. By A. Foucher Desh. Translated by H. Hargreaves. 
(Calcutta: Superintendent Government Printings India^ X9*S*) 3s. 3d. 

As is explained by the trar^lator in a preface, the above has kppeared in 
the Bulletin de PEcole fran^aise Extreme Orient as far back as October, 
1901, but the recent excavations at Pushkaravati by Sir John Marshall and 
Dr. Vogel, and those of ibr. D. B. Spooner at the Kanisha Chaitya, have 
given occasion for its reappearance in English. The itinerary followed by 
Dr. Foucher was largely that of Hinan-Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who 
has been aptly described as the Pausanias of the Indianists/’ and who 
made the journey about years ago. It is explained that one of his 
greatest services was to fix clearly for his time the main stages of the* 
journey from the Khyber Pass to the Indus — viz., Purushapura, Push- 
karavati, Pohesha, and Udabhanda. It is also made clear that the narrow 
gorge at Attock was marked out for a route already at the time of Akbar. 
This had the effect of definitely diverting the route north, which was thus 
• ruined. A small error may be pointed out in the second footnote on p, 31, 
where the name of Prof. Chavannes is misspelt. 


The Annual Report of the Arch^oi.ogical Survey of India 
(Frontier Circle for the year 1914-15). 

This Report is compiled for the current year by V. Natesa Aiyar, who is 
the successor of Khan Sahib Mian Wasi-ud-din. It states that owing to the 
war practical measures of conversation decided upon in 1912, with regard 
to the ruins at Bilot Kafirkot, where the remains of a fortress as well as 
several Hindu temples of a type unknown on the frontier had been 
discovered, were to be postponed. The exploration of the ancient city of 
Taxila was continued, and a more detailed description is appended of the 
work done on the site of Sirsukh. The attendance at the Museum of 
Peshawar continues to increase. An appendix gives the f»ll list of coins 
acquired, as well as the gifts of J. L. Mafley, Esq., i.cs. (a stone slab 
inscribed in Sarada characters), of Major Lyall, i.a. (a brass seal bearing 
a Cufic inscription), and the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Sir George Roos-Keppel 
(a collection of fossils). 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 

In an article contributed to the September number of the Indian 
Review^ and entitled, “India and the World: How we can Help/’ 
the Hon. M. de P. Webb, C.i.e., states ; 

“ How, then, can we help ? The reply seems obvious. India can volun- 
teer to contribute money and tools towards the maintenance of the armies 
she has put in the field in the different parts of the Empira India can 
t^e her stand, shoulder to shoulder with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
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and others, by raising her own War Loan from her own peoples. The ' 
terms upon which such a loan could be floated would be a matter of 
arrangement by the Finance Department of the Government of India, but 
they would be appropriate to, and in accordance with, Indian conditions 
and Indian practices. Certain it is that every patriotic Indian would be 
glad to help to the utmost of his ability by contributing to India’s National 
War T^an.” 

Harold Hamel Smith (editor of Tropical Lip) writes as follows in the 
current issue of the Anglo-Russian Remiffiv : % 

“ Once peace is declared, we can expect an ever-increasing demand for 
English goods from an invigorated Russia and a re-united, revived Poland ; 
then, too, their great trade centres will be able to supply us with oil, beei- 
sugar, wheat, and the other cereals that hitfierto we have imported from 
Germany and'^Austria ; also with flax, linseed, hides, timber, hemp, tallow, 
lumber, wood-pulj), and the host of other agricultural products which we 
must always import, as we have neither the time nor the land space to 
produce all we require. 

“ It is far easier to realize in one’s mind than to estimate on paper what* 
this increased trade, coupled with ^cheaper food, will mean to everyone, 
but especially to the middle arid lower middle classes of the United 
Kingdom. May we very soon be in a position to secure these blessings ! 
The Anglo^ Russian Rexnnv hopes to take an active share in helping us to 
attain them by promoting an intimate acquaintance between the Russian 
and Anglo-Saxon peoples ; by persuading each to take such an interest 
in the other that an interchange of visits will take place ; and by building 
such a foundation of mutual appreciation and confidence between the 
countries that the populaces of London, Liverpool, and Manchester, etc., 
will want to know Petrograd, Moscow, Warsaw, and Odessa, as well as 
they now know Paris, Havre, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San 
Francisco.” 


' Lord Hardinge and Home Rule. 

Last week His Excellency the Viceroy was entertained at dinner by the 
members of the Simla United Service Club, and in replying to the toast of 
his health, which was proposed by General Bunbury, Adjutant-General, 
who is President of the Club, Lord Hardinge delivered an eloquent speech, 
highly eulogizing the services which are ungrudgingly rendered by the 
civil and military officers, as well as by the officers of the various other 
depajj^ments under the Imperial and the Provincial Governments. This 
is the mamooli practice,j|and calls for ' no comment. Lord Hardinge 
specially dwelt upon the suppression of the disorders which broke out last 
spring in the Punjab, and the preservation of the inviolability of the North- 
' Western Frontier, notwithstanding repeated incursions by unruly tribes- 
men, and singled out for commendation the names of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the Pubjab, liind Sir George Roos 
Keppel, Chief Commissioner of the North-Western Frontier Province, 
There is, however, one portion of the Viceregal oration which possesses a 
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special interest for the people of India. Here Lord Hardinge dipped into 
the future, and drew a forecast of the political progress which India is 
destined to achieve as the years roll on. We make no apology for repro* 
ducing here those eloquent passages : England has instilled into this 
country the culture and civilization of the West, with all its ideals of liberty 
and self-respect. It is not*enough for her now to consider only the 
material outlook of India. It is necessary for her to cherish the aspira- 
tions of which she has herself sown the seed, and the English officials are 
gradually awakening to the fact that, high as were the aims and remarkable 
the achievements of theit prodecesSors, a still nobler task lies before them 
in the present and the future in guiding t^ie uncertain and faltering steps 
of Indian development along sure and safe paths. The new role of ^uide, 
philosopher, and frienfl, is opening before you, and it is worthy of your^ 
greatest efforts. It requires in you gifts of imagination and^spnipathy, and 
imposes upon you self-sacrifice, for it means that slo^vly but surely you 
must divest yourselves of some of the power you have hitherto wielded. 
Let it be realized that, great as has been England’s mission in the past, 
she has a far more glorious task to fulfil in the future in encouraging and 

* guiding the political self-development of the people. The goal to which 
India may attain is still distant, and there may be many vicissitudes in her 
path \ but I look forward with confidence to a time when, strengthened by 
character and self-respect, and bound by ties of affection and gratitude, 
India may be regarded as a true friend of the ICmpire, and not merely as a 
trusty dependant. The day for the complete fulfilment of this ideal is not 
yet, but it is to this distant vista that the British official should turn his 
eyes, and he must grasp the fact that it is by his future success in this 
direction that British prestige and efficiency will be judged.’* Bhese be 
noble and statesman-like utterances, and their tone and tenor recalls the 
memorable speech delivered by the late Sir Edward Baker shortly after the 
introduction of the IMinto-Morley reforms, in which he appealed to the 
present generation of officials to adapt themselves to iheir changing en- 
vironments, and to work with the people, and not merely for the people. 
But if the si)eech is read between the lines, it will be found that Lord 
Hardinge has practically committed himself to — nothing. 'Fhe goal, His 
Excellency says, is a “ distant ” one, and this little bit of straight talk 
ought to have a sobering effect upon the enthusiasm of those “ impatient 
idealists *' who are so anxious lo tempt the fate of Phteton, and sit in the 
chariot of the sun. It is to be hoped that after this Viceregal declaration 
there will be a truce to that mischievous and most inopportune talk about 
Home Rule being granted to India as the first-fruit of the conclusion of 
the war. Lord Hardinge’s speech holds out no hope whatever that this 
fond dream of our political stalwarts is likely to be realized— at any rate, 
within the life-time of the j^resent generation. We are thankful to Lord 
Hardinge for having disillusionized the Indian Home Rulers. We all* 
know that Home Rule will no doubt come some day, as Lord Macaulay ^ 
had anticipated early last century, but the conclusion of the war will not 
appreciably hasten its arrival. We have to make ourselves fit for Home 
Rule before we can expect to get it. All this premature talk about Horae 
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Rule therefore serves no other purpose than to fill the minds of the un- 
thinking portion of the community with aspirations which cannot l)e 
fulfilled for some time to come, and the non-fulfilment of those aspirations 
must necessarily cause disappointment and thereby breed discontent. We 
are relieved to learn that Mrs. Besant has left Calcutta. We could have 
gladly foregone her lectures on Home Rule.,- 7 */^ Hindoo Patriot^ Octo- 
ber i8, 1915. 

« 

We quote from India (October 29) the follbwing messages of appre- 
ciation of the life and work of Sir He^ry Cottoii»: 

. . Mr. C, Buckland, c.i.k. 

Few Indian officials are likely to be remembered in the Provinces 
wherein they j?erved longer than Henry Colton. ‘He was always a pro- 
minent personality ; he had the courage of his opinions to a marked degree, 
a genial manner, an effectionate disposition, a warm heart. A Radical by 
nature, he was an enthusiast in asserting his principles. It was believed 
that he carried a standard in one of Edmund Beale’s Reform League pro- 
cessions in 1866, before he was twenty-one. , 

He came early to the front in his official career in Bengal. The 
Lieutenant-Ciovernors, Sir George Ompbell and Sir Richard Temple, 
have recorded their high praises of his work and his remarkable promise. 
Sir Steuart Bayloy brought him back to the Secretariat, and he was Chief 
Secretary to Sir Charles Elliott for four years. As Revenue and General 
Secretary, 1 was his colleague in constant and intimate communication. 
He was then at the zenith of his power and reputation, and had the full 
confidence of the Civil Service. In replying to the toast of the Service 
at a Darjeeling dinner in 189^, he called upon its members to adapt them- 
selves to the altering conditions of the times, and to bridge over the tran- 
sition without friction. He dwelt (not to unwilling ears) upon the import- 
ance of sympathy with, and afifection for, the people — the principles which 
actuated him personally. I remember the cpiotation with which he con- 
cluded, to the ^delight of his hearers : 

*‘Th(V much is taken, much al)ide.s, and iho’ 

\Vc arc not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven : that which we are, we nrc : 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time ami fate, but strong in will 
To strive, l«) seek, to lind, and not to yield.” 


^ The Right Hon. Amker Ai.i. 

My long friendship with Sir Henry Cotton, extending over nearly forty 
years, entitles me to say a few words in honour of his memory. He was a 
true friend of India ; and though he and I differed a good deal on many 
points, I always respected the sincerity of his devotion to the interests of 
the country where he had spent the best years of his life. His 
death is a real loss to India, and will be mourned as such by his many 
friends there. 
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Sir Krishna Gufia, k.c.s.i. 

{Lafe Member of ihe Council of India). 

By the death of Sir Henry Cotton, India has lost one of her truest and 
most steadfast friends. Nearly half a century ago he went out to Bengal 
in the Indian Civil Service, and showed early signs of a bright and success- 
ful career. His literary and Other gifts soon marked him out for Secretariat 
employment, in which he spent the greater part of his service. His sterling 
independence, open candqur, and never-failing geniality, endeared him to 
all, and I do not know of any Chief Secretary in Bengal who enjoyed 
greater popularity — not only with the Indians, but also with the members 
of his own Service. \ 

His tender heart always felt for the weak and the oppressed, and he 
made no secret of his sj^mpathy with the wishes and aspirations of educated * 
India. Many years ago, on a notable occasion when -the Culcutta 
Municipality was on its trial, he, with his staunch friend, the late Sir Henry 
Harrison, stood up as the champion of Municipal Self-Government. His 
abhorrence of indentured labour was well known, and when, as Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, he endeavoured to alleviate some of its worst 
incidents, he incurred the unpopularity of the tea-planters, but the triumph 
of his policy has at last come in the total abolition of the system. 

After his retirement from India, he continued to work for the country of 
his adoption as an active member of the London Congress Committee, 
and in Parliament he was a warm advocate of all Indian interests. Some 
of us could have wished that he had adopted a difterent attitude towards 
Lord Morley, and shown a greater appreciation of the difficulties that beset 
the path of that great statesman and benefactor of India ; but be keenly 
resented the partition of Bengal, and strongly .disapproved of some of the 
methods that were employed to put down the widespread opposition to 
which that ill-starred measure gave rise. 

Henry Cotton has gone to his rest. For five generations his family has 
been connected with India, and throughout his life he evinced the deepest 
attachment to the country, and his memory will ever be lovingly cherished 
by its grateful people. 

In the current number of the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute 
Uganda is mentioned as one of the British possessions where cocoa may 
now be planted with a reasonable certainty of being remunerative. A 
sample from the Government plantation at Kampala has been examined 
and approved at the Imperial Institute, and has met with a good reception 
from manufacturers and brokers in this country. There seems gvery 
reason, therefore, why Uganda cocoa should be readily saleable in the 
United Kingdom at a good price. It is much to be regretted, in view of 
the present urgent necessity for limiting the imports of manufactured 
goods, that large quantities &f cocoa grown in British Colonies should go 
to 'foreign countries to be exported thence to the United Kingdom in the 
form of chocolate, nor is it apparent why the chocolate now imported 
cannot be manufactured in this country. 
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In a Supplement to the Athenaum (London), October 2, Ananda 
Coomaraswamy writes as follows ; 

“ Each race must contribute something essential to the world’s civilization 
in the course of its own self-expression and self-realization. The character 
built up in solving its own problems, in the experience of its own happiness 
and of its own misfortunes, is itself a gift which each race ofiers to the 
world. The essential contribution of India, then, is simply her Indianness ; 
her greatest humiliation would be to substitute or to have substituted for 
this own character {sva-bhdva) a cosmopolitan* veneer, for then she must 
come before the world empty-handed»" , 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

“ Waqay’aJ’ (Incidents), by Na’mat Khan-i-Ali* Edited by Otto Roth- 
feld, B.A. (Oxon), f.r.g.s. Calcutta : Published by the Board of Examiners, 
under the authority of the Government of India, 1915. — “The Caliph’s 
Last Heritage,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Mark Sykes. Macmillan and 
Co.; 20s. net. — “The Making of British India,” by Ramsay Muir. 
Manchester University Press ; 6s. net. — “ Religion and Dharraa,” by Sistqr 
Nivedita. Longmans, Green and Co.; 2s. 6d. net. — “Adoration and 
Other Poems,” by Charlotte and Reginald Salwey. Illustrated by Jasper 
Salwey, a.r.i.b.a. Heath, Cranton and Ouseley; 2s. net. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

“ United Empire," “ Current Opinion,” “ Public Opinion,” “ The Madras 
Mail,” “The Saturday Review,” “The Near East,” “Review of Reviews,” 
“Hindustan Review," “The Pioneer,” “'I’he Indian Review,” “The 
Leader,” “ The Modern Review,” “ 'Phe Indian Emigrant,” “ Indische 
Gids,” “Ararat,” “The Moslem World,” “U Revue,” “La Revue 
Politique Internationale,” “The Canadian Gazette,” “The Philomath,” 
“ Twentieth-Century Russia and Anglo-Russian Review,” “ The Mysore 
Economic Journal,” “The Bombay Gazette,” “The Journal of the United 
Service Institution of India,” “The Harvest Field" (Mysore), “The 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute ” (London). 


We beg to state that in the article entitled “ The Japanese Soldier,’ by 
Mrs. Salwey, the following printer’s errors have occurred : 

Page 150, line zx^for marks read masks. 

Page 151, lines 7 and ii,for Damno read Daimio. 

Page 153, line x)tfor adieus read adieux. 

Page 154, line x<),for Shunonoseki read Shimonoseki. 

Page iS5,Tine 26, for as read when. 

Page 155, line 20^ for jujutsu read ju-jitsu. 

Page 156, line 32, chided read reproved. 
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‘A FAIR SlBAKlNG 'and NO FAVOUR” 

THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA FROM 
A PRACTICAL POINT OF VIEW 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ASIATIC REVIEW ” 

Dear Sir, 

. I take it for granted that the ultimate object of 
every enlightened thinker is to educate the people of India 
in such a way as to make them fit for some form of (at 
least local) self-government approximating to the Colonial 
system. “ Every reasonable man,’’ as one of our modern 
pundits in the Press so often says (meaning, of course, that 
anyone who does not agree with him is not a reasonable 
man), must agree with Sir Thomas Munro that it is " im- 
possible ” (or, as we say now, “ unthinkable ”) to govern a 
country like India for ever from the outside, and that it 
must, sooner or later, be taught to govern itself. 

Now, it is impossible for the people of India, or any 
other country, to learn the art of government without 
practice; and the only reasonable question is. How are 
they to get that practice ? 

We have taught what is often called “ a microscopic 
minority” to become one of the finest subordinate services 
in the world ; but we have done very little so far, except 
incidentally, as in the quasi-independent Indian States, 
to teach them the art of governing others, except, again, 
in a very subordinate way. How, then, did we ourselves 
^ learn the art of self-government, so far as we have learnt ' 
♦ it ? Chiefly, it must be confessed, by fighting amongst 
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ourselves for hundreds of years. But we cannot afford tq 
let the millions of India learn the art of self-government by 
cutting each other’s "throats and the survival of the fittest. 
Nor is it necessary. “ All great statesmen.” says Gustave 
le Bori, “of every country, incljjding the most absolute 
despots, have regarded popular imagination as the basis 
of their power, and have never governed in opposition 
to it.” “ It was by becomii;^ a Catholic,” said Napoleon, 
“ that I terminated th§ Vendean War ; by becoming a 
Miisaltnan that I obtained a footing in Egypt ; by be- 
coming an Ultramontane that 1 won over the Italian 
priests ; and had I to govern a nation of Jews I would 
rebuild Solomon’s Temple” {^East and West, June, 
P- 53 0- 

“ It is only by becoming the friends of the people that 
the Government of India can guide public opinion and lead 
it into fruitful channels. If the officials show no friend- 
liness in expressing their views on subjects which engage 
the minds of the people, and become dear to them, they 
cannot expect to win the love and devotion of the people ” 
{Ibid., p. 532). 

This is “ no new policy. Akbar instituted it, and left a 
mighty Empire behind him ; Aurangzib departed from it 
and brought that Empire to ruin ” {Ibid., p, 534). 

“ The only method which can bring strength to the 
Governmeht is to associate the people with the Govern- 
ment of the country. This has been the policy of both 
Lord Minto and Lord Hardinge. The wisdom of a 
generous concession at a proper time in South Africa 
has proved itself in the present crisis” {ibid., p. 535), as 
it proved itself many years ago in Canada. 

All that points to “ decentralization.” What the Hindu, 
perhaps more than any other man, wants is a local God, 
but one made of flesh and blood, wjthin easy reach of his 
village, to whom he can go wdth his grievances; not a 
^iistant Board, or Court of Star Chamber, with a cold- 
blooded secretary instead of a human soul. A great many 
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years ago, when I was a very subordinate official, I made a 
note which I have just unearthed, to the effect that the 
“Madras Presidency was reduced to one dead level of 
mediocrity by the influence of the Board of Revenue 
alone ” ; and the only practicable remedy I have come 
across in my career is that originally suggested by Mr. 
Donald Smeaton, c.s.iJ, so far back as 1904, which, so far 
as I know, was to all ^intents dhd purposes stillborn. His 
idea was to group our present distKcts so as to form smjall 
provinces, and put them under selected “ Indian ” Governors 
with Councils as in Mysore, “under” (say, rather, ^“advised 
by ”) British Residents ; but that sort of Government is, I 
think, even yet in advance of the times, if only, as Sir John 
Hewett observed, because there is probably not yet a 
sufficient supply of “ Indians ” qualified to act as Governors 
of even such small provinces. It has always seemed to me 
that the obvious way to begin the reform is by associating 
a European official on equal terms with an Indian, and 
putting them in charge of two or three of our present 
districts, with powers equivalent to those of the Board 
of Revenue in Madras. In those far distant days, nearly 
fifty years ago, I find I was in favour of merely raising the 
Collector- Magistrate to the dignity of a Commissioner with 
ampler powers — much as Lord Curzon (for the opposite 
reason) now advocates Commissioners in place of Governors 
or Lieutenant-Governors, in order to reduce their powers 
and bring them more completely under the control of the 
Central Government. But times have changed. Nearly 
thirty years have elapsed since Lord Ripon introduced 
(very tentatively) “the principle of local self-government, 
in the hope that it might prove the stepping-stone towards 
the attainment of national self-government in the higher 
administration of the country. But,” continues Mr. Ambica 
Charan Mazumdar, in his paper on “ The Success of the 
Congress” {Indian Review for May), “within that period” 
(a full generation) “the institution has not advanced one 
step forward.” 
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We are too apt to forget the services of the many loyal 
Indians who have helped to found the Indian Empire as 
it is. Which of os nowadays remembersthe story of Peary 
Mohan Banerji of Uttarpara, “The Fighting Munsiff,” 
whose name, as the Hindu Patriot says, “ should always 
be ^ mentioned with respect " ? The official report of his 
services in the Mutiny, by the District Magistrate of 
Allahabad (Mr. Thompson),* runs asTollows : 

“ Babu Peary Moha^-'was appointed a Munsiff at Man- 
jhanpUr in this district in hlovember last, and has since 
been indefatigable in his exertions to drive back the rebels 
in his part of the district. Though not actually in his 
province of duty, he offered himself to the Commissioner 
to assemble the well-affected Zamindars, to engage and 
conciliate the doubtful, and thus create a Government 
party against the disaffected. He has succeeded so well 
that he has been able gradually to restore the police 
authority in all but a few villages now held by the 
rebels, and gained a victory, his report of which 1 now 
enclose.” 

A writer in the Calcutta Review gave the following 
particulars of his career : 

“ The native Civil J udge — a Bengali — by capacity and 
valour brought himself so conspicuously forward as to be 
known as^ “ The Fighting Munsiff.” He not only held his 
own defiantly, but he planned attacks, burned villages, 
wrote English despatches thanking his subordinates and 
displayed a rare capacity for rule and fertility of resources." 

It was Lord Canning who in his despatch highly com- 
mended the gallantry of Peary Babu and first called him 
‘‘The Fighting Munsiff.” 

.Yours, etc., 

J. B. Pennington. 


3, Victoria Street, S.W, 
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Mr. Cecil Henrv W^lsii, k.c., is appointed by the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in India 
to act as Judge of the High Court of Judicature at 
Allahabad, pending the occurrence of a vacancy for a per- 
manent appointment. 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed Mr. 
George H. Collier to be Director-General of Stores at the 
India Office in succession to Mr. H. J. VV. Fry, c.i.e. (retired), 
and Mr. Richard R. Hewlett to be J.)eputy Director- 
General of Stores in succession to Mr. Collier. 

The Secretary of State for India has made the following 
appointments to the Indian Educational Service : 

Miss Marea Vaughan Irons to be Inspectress of 
Schools in Bengal ; * 

Miss Georgina Campbell McCormick to be Lady 
Professor at the Government College for Women, 
Madras ; and 

Mr. Frank Belworthy Whitmore, b.a. (Oxon), to be 
Headmaster of the Government High School, Patna ; 

Miss Pauline Elizabeth, Aimee Fisher has been a^i- 
pointed by the Secretary of State to be Headmistress 
of the Dow Hill Qirls’ School at Kurseong, Bengal. 

• The King has been pleased to approve the appointment^’" 
of Mr. Tiruchendurai Vaidyanatha Seshagiri Ayyar to be a 
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Puisne Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Madras, 
in the vacancy caused by the appointment of Sir C. 
Sankaran Nair, to be a member of the Executive Council 
of the;. Governor-General of India. 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr. H. A. Cooper, Assi|tant to the Auditor at the India 
Office, to be Auditor in^succession <0 the late Mr. H. W. 
Harding. * 


HONOURS LIST. 
2qth October, 1Q15. 


HONOURS AND REWARDS FOR SERVICE IN 
MESOPOTAMIA: 

The King has been graciously [(leased to approve the 
appointment of General Sir John Eccles Nixon, K.C.B., 
Indian Army, to be an Aide-de-Camp General to his 
Majesty. 

The Mo.st Honouraki.e Order ok the Bath. 

J 

The King has been graciously pleased to give orders for 
the following promotions in, and appointments to, the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, for distinguished service in 
the Field in Mesopotamia : — 

To be Additional Members of the Military Division of the 
* Second Class, or Knights Commanders, of the said Most 
Honourable Order'. 

Major-General. Charles John M-ellis. v.c.. c.b., Indian 
Army. 

'^Major-General George Frederick Gorringe, c.b., c.M.ti., 
D.S.O., Indian Army. 
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To be Additional Members of the Military Division of 
the Third Class, or Companions, of the said Most 
Honourable Order \ 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier-General) Richard Narrien 
Gamble, d.s.o. ' 

Colonel Patrick Hehir, m.d., f.r.c.s., Indian Medical Service. 
Colonel Asher Williamkon Evans, Royal Engineers. 
Lieutenant-Colonel John HeVinessy, m b., Royal Army 
Medical Corps. • 

r 1 

The Most Exalted Order of the Star of Jndia. 

The King has been graciously pleased to make the 
following appointment to and the following promotion in 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India for distinguished 
service in connection with the military operations in 
Mesopotamia : 

To be Additional Members of the Second Class, or Knights 
Commanders of the said Most Exalted Order ; 

Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Arnold Barrett, k.c.1!.,k.c.V.o. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Percy Zachariah Cox, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

The King has been graciously pleased to confer the 
under-mentioned rewards for meritorious service in the 
Field in Mesopotamia : „ 

To be Major-General : 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier-General) W. S. Delamain, 
C.B., D.s.o., Indian Army. 

To be Brevet-Colonels : 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. R. Annesley, Supply and Trans- 
port Corps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel "W.-VJ. Chitty, 119th Infantry (The 
Mooltan Regiment). 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. S. Cleeve, Royal Field Artillery. 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. L. Clery, 104th Wellesley's Rifles. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel S. H. Climo, d.s.o., 24th Punjabis. ’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. L, D. Fordyce, Supply and Trans* 
port Corps, 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. N. Harvard, 48th Pioneers. 

Lieutfenant-Colonel R. P. Moleswcfrth, Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. C. Peebles, n.s.o., 2nd Battalion, 
The Norfolk Regimenj. 

I 

. ; To be Brevet Lmdenant-Colonels : 

• * { 

Major H. A. Holdich, 2nd Battalion, 5th Gurkha Rifles 
(Frontier Force). 

Major C. C. R, Murphy, 30th Punjabis. 

Major (temporary Lieutenant-Colonel) G, A. F. Sanders, 
Royal Engineers. 

m 9 

To he Brevet-Majors : 

Captain F. Booth, The King's Own (Royal Lancaster 
Regiment), attached 34th (Divisional Signal) Company 
Sappers and Miners. 

Captain E. G. J. Byrne, 104th Wellesley’s Rifles. 

Captain R. E. Wright, m.b., Indian Medical Service. 

To be Companions of the Distinguished Service Order : 

Commander Anthony Hamilton, Royal Indian Marine. 

Major Henry Arthur Bransbury, Royal Army Medical 
Corps, 

Major (temporary Lieutenant -Colonel) Leslie Herbert 
Queripel, Royal P'ield Artillery. 

Lieutenant Richard Hassall Sheepshanks, i^-th Cavalry, 

Awarded the Military Cross : 

Gaptain Edward Bruce Allnutt, Royal Army Medical 
Corps. 

Captain William Burgess Benton, 105th Mahratta Light 
Infantry. 

'«~Captain Murray George Gunning Campbell- Roval 
• Engineers. 
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, Captain Kenneth Edward Cooper, noth Mahratta Light 
Infantry. 

Captain William Morgan Hunt, Royal Garrison Artillery, 
attached 23rd Peshawar Mountain Battery (P'rontier 
Force). " , 

Captain Aubrey Francis Vincent Jarretr, Royal Garrison 
Artillery, attache<^ 23rd Peshawar Mountain Battery 
(Frontier Force). ^ t 

Captain Charles Aubrey Pogson, 'i-nth Mahrattas. 

Captain Henry Cave West, Royal Horse Artillery. 

Captain Arthur Wilfred White, 1 1 7th Mahrattas. 

Captain Alister Ralph Thomson, 7th Duke of Connaught’s 
Own Rajputs, 

Lieutenant Humphrey John Baillie, 2nd Battalion, The 

< < Dorsetshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant Richard Henry Dewiiji^, Royal Engineers. 

Lieutenant Malcolm Ecdes, 119th Infantry (The Mooltan 
Regiment). 

Lieutenant (temporary Captain) Harcourt Sutcliffe Fare- 
brother, 2nd Battalion, Tlie Norfolk Regiment. 
Lieutenant Alec Bryan Matthews, Royal Engineers. 

Lieutenant Eric Lechmere Stephenson, 2nd Battalion, The 
Dorsetshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant Narayan Krishna Bal, Indian Medical Service. 

Jemadar Dattajirao Khanvilkar, iioth Mahratta Light 
Infantry. 

Jemadar Sitaram Sellar, 117th Mahrattas. 

Jemadar Sohan Singh, 24th Punjabis. 

HONOURS AND REWARDS FOR SERVICE IN 

INDIA. 

The Most Imminent Order of the Indian Empire, 

The King has been, graciously pleased to make the 

following appointment to the Most Eminent Order of the 

Ii^ian Empire frr meritorious service in the Field on the* 

North-West Frontier of India: 
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To he an Additional Member of the Third Class ^ or Com- 
panion of the said Most Eminent Order : 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier-General) Vere Bonaniy 
Fane, c.n. , 

> 

The King has been graciously pleased to confer the 
under-mentioned rewards for meritorious service in the 

Field on the North-West Froj^ticr of |ndia ; 

« « 

• . To hi Brcv£t-Colomls : 

% 

•Lieutenant-Colonel G. M. Baldwin, u,s.o., 25th Cavalry 
(Frontier Force). 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. L. Lowis, loth Jats. 

To be a Companion of the Distinguished Seroice Order : 
Major Gerald Bassett Scott, 27th Punjabis. 

The Kii’.g has been graciously pleased to confer the 
undermentioned reward tor meritorious service at Perim : 

To he Brevet Alajor : 

Captain F. C. Baniialyne, 109th Intantry. 
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LONDON Theatres 

Savoy Theatre — “ I'he Case of Lady (amber,’' by H. A. Vachell. 

That a good doctor must also be a good detective, and that the psych- 
ology of the patient’s entourage must be at least as important to him as 
the physiological status of his charge, had not occurred lo us before we saw 
“•Tlie Case of Lady ("amber.” 

Dr. Napier is called in to cure the one-time musical-comedy queen, now 
wife of Lord Camber, from a malady which had bafTlcd the skill of his 
colleague, Sir Bedford Slufter. His i)rescription, after a brief examination, 
is the removal of the lady from her house in (3rosvcnor Scjuare to his own 
rooms in Brook Street. As a special favour she is allowed to bring her 
maid “ Peach,” who is very attached to her, and at the same time very 
jealous. Miss Yorke, who is Dr. Napier's nurse in attendance, admires her 
employer quite enormously, and enjoys nothing betlcr than working with 
him in his laboratory. 'Phis, however, was not her first experience, as she had 
previously lit a fire with Lord Camber himself, and when the latter perforce 
comes to the doctor’s house, they meet and survey the ashes together. For 
her they were quite cold, but he stirs them into a glow ; and when his wife, 
prompted by .Pcacli, rings him up and mimics the voice of thq nurse, them — 
well, there is trouble. The “ patient ” faints and is carried out without 
again appearing on the stage, not, however, before Dr. Napier, the doctor- 
detective (H. B. Irving at his best), has his suspicions strongly aroused. 
He looks beyond the case of Lady Camber, and sees vistas of his promising 
career as a doctor shattered by some strange influence. Such a catastrophe 
must be avoided at all costs by searching enquiry. But Peach has been 
bribed by the lord. Miss Yorke is herself in the dark, and Camber himself 
is the last to disclose what he has every interest to hide. , 

The doctor orders injections to be administered to his patient ; but while 
the latter is upstairs in a state of coma he thinks fit to shadow the nurse, 
who in despair takes a phial of secret poison from the mcdicine-chcst. The 
revelations of Peach add to his suspicions, and when he hears through the 
speaking-tube that his* patient has expired, the nurse falls in a faint on the 
•^oor. 

Next morning the tangle is finally unravelled, and after a brief scene the 
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lord quits the field and Miss Yorke pledges her heart to the doctor, who 
thus finds a recompense for his professional debacle. * 

Mr. H. B. Irving, as the doctor-detective, had a part wiiich altogether 
suited him, but we could not help thinking that his place was rather at the 
bedside ^of his expiring patient than in the library below ranting at her 
husband. This was, however, only a minor Blemish in a very well-con- 
structed play. All the other characters were adequately rendered, Miss 
Jessre Winter as the nurse calling, pcrhap^s, for s])ecial mention. 

. . • . 

The Kifigsivay Theatre — “ Iris Int^enes.” | 

Mr. has succeeded in writing a y)lay which depends for its 

interest, "not on its inherent value, but on the degree of its relationship to 
he work of Mr. Bernard Shaw. But it seemed to us that, whereas the 
characters *are truly “ Shavian ** when taken singly, the conglomerate 
whole, in the various settings given them by the action of the play, did 
not in the remotest degree remind us of the great playwright. Iris, who 
represents Bohemia in clash with Mr. Cumber of Suburbia, is in her 
negative qualities of lack of shame and lack of respect for the feelings of 
others, an entirely Shavian figure ; but the victory of Suburbia seemeST to 
us too manifestly playing up to the gallery to be even plausible, let alone 
in keeping with Mr. Shaw's more subtle respect for his audience. Miss 
Lena Ashwell, as the Russian adventuress who rc])rcsents Bohemia, did 
not seem to us very convincing, but that was, perhaps, because we had 
grown accustomed to Lydia Yavorshka in ‘‘Anna Karenina,” and, being 
insular, accept the first impression as being final. Without the splendid 
acting of Mr. A. E. George as Mr. Cumber, we doubt whether the play 
would have pleased us. Hut he seemed to carry the whole weight on his 
shoulders. 
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.Monday. November 15. jEast India Association^ Caxton Hall. Saint Nihal 
Singh on Indian Raj as. aivi the British Raj.*’ -4 p.m. 

Monday, November 15. Rraal OeOgA'inhical Society. The President, Sir 
Douglas Freshfield on “ Tne Southern Hjrontier^ of Austria.” The Theatre, 
Burlington Gardens. 8.30 p.m. « , ‘ 

t 

Friday, November ig. London Brahmo Somaj. Celebration of the Birthday 
Anniversary of Brahmahanda Keshub Chunder, sen. 21, Cromwell Road, 
South Kensington. Tea 4.30 p.m; addresses 5 p.m. 

Friday. November 19. Oriental Circle, Lyceum Club, 128. Piccadilly. ‘'At 
Home.” Mrs. Emmanuel will speak on “ Glimpses into Indian Home Life by 
an Outsider.” Tea 4 p.m ^ lecture 4.30 p. m. 

Saturdays November 20. National Indian Association. Visit to London 
Museum, Lancaster House, St. James’s, S.W. 2 p.m. Send names to 
Hon. Sec., 21, Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 

Friday, November 26. Recital of Indian Songs, (Classic Rajas and Kashmiri 
Folk Songs). Dr, Ananda Coomaraswamy will speak on “ Indian Music.” 
Eugene Goossens, jun., solo violin. iEolian Hall. 8 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 7. Anglo-Russian Literary Society. Imperial Institute. 
Lecture by Mr. Stephen Graham. 3 p.m. 

Monday, December 13. Royal Geographical Society, Colonel Sir Thomas H. 
Holdich on “ The Work of the Peru-Bolivia Boundary Commission.” The 
Theatre, Burlington Gardens. 8.30 p.m. 

klL. 

Tuesday, December 14. Royal Asiatic Society. 22, Albemarle Street, 

Sir Charles Lyall on “ Some Experiments in adapting Arabic Metrical Forms 
to English Verse.” 4 p.m. 

% 

University of London. London School of Economics and Political Science’ 
Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. Public Lectures on Recent History, with 
Special Bearing on the War. Admission free by ticket, to be obtained pn 
application to the Secretary. 

“The Rights and Duties of the State.” Six lectures. by Professor Hob- 
house, on Thursdays, at 5 p.m., beginning October 28. .* 

" International Law as Affected by the War." Two lectures by Pro- 
fessor Sir John Macdonell, on Thursdays, at 5.30 p.m., beginning. 
November 25. , , 

“ Austria-Hungary and the Southern Slavs.” Four lectures by Dr. Seton- ^ 
Watson, on Mondays, at 5 p.m., beginning October 25. ' ; 

“Poland, Bohemia, Alsace-Lorrmne.” Three lectures by Mr. G. P. 

. Gooch, M.A.i ^n Moi;days, at 5 p.m., beginning November 22, 

University Extension '^^etures. Stephen Graham, Esq., on “Ru$aa.”' 
Tehanghir Hall, UniversilSr of London., S.W. 3.15 p.m. Thursdays : Npv« 0 ' 
Wf 18, “ The Significance of Orthodoxy " ; November 25, “ Tolstoy and kis ^ 
Teaching " ; December 2, “ The Modem Movement in Russia." < 






